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Foreword 


The  Historical  Publications  Section  first  published  Burke  County:  A Brief 
History , by  the  late  Edward  W.  Phifer,  M.D.,  in  1979.  The  volume  has 
recently  sold  out,  and  Historical  Publications  is  pleased  to  reprint  it  as 
part  of  the  section’s  county  history  series. 

Dr.  Phifer,  a practicing  surgeon  in  Morganton,  also  was  an  accom- 
plished lay  historian  who  published  articles  in  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Review  and  the  Journal  of  Southern  History.  His  Burke  County: 
A Brief  History  derived  from  his  larger  book,  Burke:  The  History  of  a 
North  Carolina  County , 1777-1920,  with  a Glimpse  Beyond , published 
in  1977.  Robert  M.  Topkins,  presently  head  of  the  section’s  General 
Publications  Branch,  condensed  and  edited  Dr.  Phifer’s  large  volume 
into  the  briefer  version.  He  likewise  obtained  illustrations  for  Burke 
County:  A Brief  History  and  saw  it  through  press.  Ms.  Terrell  A.  Crow 
assisted  with  proofreading.  This  reprint  features  a new  cover  design 
and  index,  both  prepared  by  Mr.  Topkins. 

Joe  A.  Mobley,  Administrator 

Historical  Publications  Section 


October  2000 
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I.  FORMATION  AND  NATURAL  BACKGROUND 
OF  THE  COUNTY 


It  has  been  said  that  geography  is  half  of  history;  and  it  is  most  cer- 
tainly axiomatic  that  terrain,  soil  types,  indigenous  vegetation  and 
animal  life,  quantity  and  quality  of  available  water,  and  weather  condi- 
tions mold  and  fashion  the  character  and  physical  attributes  of  the 
human  inhabitants  if  they  remain  in  an  area  for  a sufficient  number  of 
generations.  And  so  it  is  that  this  history  will  begin  with  the  land  in- 
asmuch as  it  seems  to  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  tangible  per- 
manency. On  it,  all  else  rests,  and  all  else  is  dependent. 

Prior  to  independence  the  immense  area  that  was  to  comprise  the 
original  Burke  County  (Old  Burke)  lay  totally  in  the  so-called  Granville 
District.  This  geographic  entity  was  created  when  Lord  Carteret,  earl 
Granville,  was  granted  a vast  tract  of  land  as  compensation  for  his  one- 
eighth  share  of  “Carolina,”  which  he  had  declined  to  sell  to  the  British 
crown  in  1729.  Provisions  were  made  in  the  grant  to  Carteret  for  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  to  determine  precisely  where  the  tract  should 
be  laid  off.  The  commissioners  did  not  undertake  their  duties  until  1744, 
when  they  decided  that  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  border  should  be 
the  district’s  northern  boundary  inasmuch  as  this  line  had  already  been 
established.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  was  made  the  eastern  boundary,  and 
“the  bounds  of  government”  to  the  west  did  not  at  that  time  extend 
beyond  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  This  left  only  the 
southern  boundary  to  be  surveyed,  and  it  was  determined  that  this  line 
should  run  with  the  parallel  of  35  degrees,  34  minutes  north  latitude, 
beginning  on  Hatteras  Island  and  running  due  west.  The  survey  was  ex- 
tended as  far  west  as  Coldwater  Creek  (a  branch  of  Rocky  River  lying 
south  of  Salisbury)  in  1766,  but  it  was  not  until  1774  that  the  boundary 
line  was  finally  run  westward  to  the  Blue  Ridge;  and  it  was  not  until  this 
date  that  it  could  be  determined  with  certainty  that  all  of  western 
Rowan  County  (future  Burke  County)  belonged  to  Lord  Granville. 

More  than  half  of  North  Carolina’s  present  land  area  (49,067  square 
miles)  lay  in  the  Granville  District  at  that  time,  but  earl  Granville,  as  a 
private  landholder,  contributed  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  In  spite  of  this  hindrance,  settlers  continued  to  move 
into  western  Rowan  County  and  to  occupy  land  there,  whether  legally  or 
illegally.  By  1770  the  western  settlements  extended  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Some  of  these  outposts  were  for  all  practical  purposes  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  Salisbury,  the  county  seat  of  Rowan.  In  1770 
the  western  settlers  began  to  petition  the  General  Assembly  to  create  a 


new  county  in  western  Rowan.  In  1771  bills  were  twice  introduced  on 
behalf  of  these  petitioners  by  Griffith  Rutherford,  a member  of  the 
North  Carolina  House  of  Commons  from  Rowan,  but  they  were  defeated 
by  the  council.  A third  petition  was  initiated  in  January,  1773.  It  read  in 
part: 

...  we  your  Humble  petitioners  being  part  of  the  Great  County  of  Rowan  and 
near  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Salisbury  our  present  Seat  of  Justice  and 
never  has  had  the  opportunity  of  having  any  magistrate  yet  in  our  Settlement  so 
that  we  Cannot  Recover  any  Small  Debts  without  Infinate  trouble  and  Cost, 
which  said  Distance  is  Chiefly  attended  with  Several  Dangerous  waters  and 
Many  other  bad  properties  which  puts  our  Settlement  to  many  disadvantages 
and  this  being  the  third  time  we  have  petitioned  for  a County — 

We  therefore  Most  Humbly  Beg  your  Excellency  and  Honours  Would  take  this 
our  Necessity  into  your  prudent  Considerations  and  Grant  us  a Separate  County 
. . . which  will  Contain  one  hundred  miles  in  Length  and  sixty  miles  in  width 
Chiefly  thick  setled,  and  as  we  Conceive  fully  able  to  Support  a County  as  we 
allow  we  have  at  this  time  About  two  thousand  taxables  and  Better  and  your 
petitioners  as  in  Duty  Bound  will  ever  pray. 

Still  another  bill  introduced  by  Rutherford  at  the  1773  session  of  the 
assembly  failed  to  pass,  but  a similar  one  introduced  in  1777  met  with 
success.  On  May  1,  1777,  the  Rutherford  bill  was  enacted,  creating  a new 
county  from  western  Rowan  to  be  named  for  Dr.  Thomas  Burke  of 
Orange  County. 

Dr.  Burke  was  born  about  1747  in  County  Galway,  Ireland,  and 
probably  received  advanced  education  at  the  University  of  Dublin  in  the 
early  and  middle  1760s.  Burke  migrated  to  Virginia  about  1767,  where  he 
practiced  medicine  briefly.  He  apparently  studied  law  at  some  time 
before  1772,  for  he  was  licensed  to  practice  in  the  superior  courts  in 
Orange  County,  North  Carolina,  in  that  year.  A militant  revolutionary, 
he  served  as  a delegate  from  Orange  County  to  the  Provincial  Congresses 
held  at  New  Bern,  Hillsborough,  and  Halifax  in  1*775  and  1776  and  was 
subsequently  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  where  he  served  from 
1777  to  1781.  He  was  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  Confederation 
and  found  in  it  just  the  sort  of  loose  arrangement  most  favorable  to 
democratic  self-rule.  An  Anti-Federalist,  he  worked  to  forestall  develop- 
ment of  the  type  of  strong  continental  government  that  eventually  was 
devised  in  Philadelphia  in  1787-1789.  It  was  while  Thomas  Burke  was 
serving  in  the  Continental  Congress  that  Burke  County  was  created  and 
named  in  his  honor.  In  July,  1781,  the  General  Assembly  elected  him 
governor  of  the  state;  but  three  months  later  he  was  captured  by  the 
loyalists  and  imprisoned  on  Sullivan’s  Island  near  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  until  the  following  November,  when  he  was  paroled  to  nearby 
James  Island.  He  violated  his  parole  in  January,  1782,  returned  to  North 
Carolina,  and  completed  his  term  as  governor  in  April,  1782. 

The  act  that  created  Burke  County  was  entitled  “An  Act  for  Dividing 
Rowan  County  and  Other  Purposes  therein  mentioned”  and  was  com- 
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posed  of  a preamble — “Whereas  the  large  extent  of  the  County  of  Rowan 
renders  it  grievous  and  troublesome  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  thereof 
to  attend  the  Courts  and  General  Elections,  and  other  Public  Meetings 
appointed  therein” — and  eleven  additional  sections.  The  first  of  these 
established  the  boundaries  of  the  county.  According  to  this  act,  the 
boundary  between  Burke  and  Rowan  began  at  the  southeast  corner 
where  the  Catawba  River  was  crossed  by  the  Granville  line  (the  parallel 
of  latitude  35  degrees,  34  minutes).  This  point  was  located  approx- 
imately at  Beattie’s  Ford,  east  of  Denver  near  the  middle  of  present 
Lake  Norman.  The  line  then  meandered  northward  with  the  Catawba 
River  to  the  north  end  of  Three  Cornered  Island,  which  is  presently 
located  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Hickory.  From  this  point  the  line 
proceeded  almost  due  north  parallel  to,  and  about  2V2  miles  east  of, 
present  North  Carolina  Highway  16  through  present  Alexander  County 
to  the  “ridge  that  divides  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  waters”  (the  Brushy 
Mountains)  and  at  this  point  turned  west  across  Caldwell  County,  then 
veered  northwestward  between  Lenoir  and  Patterson  to  the  crest  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  at  Blowing  Rock.  From  this  point  the  line  extended  along  the 
crest  (roughly  the  route  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway)  until  it  met  the 
Granville  line  east  of  the  present  town  of  Asheville. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  the  British  crown  declared  that  any  land 
beyond  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  “beyond  the  bounds  of  govern- 
ment” and,  consequently,  Indian  territory.  This  agreement  was  partially 
abrogated  by  the  Treaty  of  Long  Island  (in  the  Holston  River),  which 
was  signed  June  20,  1777  (twenty  days  after  Burke  County  was  created), 
in  which  the  Cherokee,  as  a result  of  recent  defeats,  ceded  to  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  all  lands  along  the  Nolichucky  (Toe),  Watauga,  Upper 
Holston,  and  New  rivers.  The  valley  of  the  Toe,  therefore,  became  a part 
of  Burke  County,  adding  to  it  the  present  counties  of  Yancey  and 
Mitchell  and  all  of  present  Avery  County  except  for  the  portion  lying 
north  of  Cranberry.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  area  that  later 
became  Buncombe  County  was  also  ceded  to  the  state  by  the  Cherokee, 
and  the  northern  half  of  this  territory  became  a part  of  Old  Burke. 

Burke,  when  first  created,  thus  encompassed  a vast  domain  above  the 
Granville  line,  including  all  or  part  of  sixteen  present  North  Carolina 
counties.  Within  these  bounds  lay  all  of  today’s  counties  of  Burke, 
Catawba,  Mitchell,  Madison,  and  Yancey;  most  of  Avery,  Caldwell,  and 
McDowell;  large  segments  of  Alexander,  Haywood,  and  Buncombe;  and 
small  portions  of  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Rutherford,  Watauga,  and  Swain. 
Various  enactments  of  the  General  Assembly  over  the  ensuing  108  years 
reduced  Burke  County  to  its  present  size. 


Geography 

Present  Burke  County  is  very  irregular  in  outline.  The  north-to-south 
dimensions  range  from  about  18  to  30  miles,  and  the  east-to-west  dimen- 
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These  maps  show  the  changing  size  of  Burke  County  from  its  formation  in  1777  (from 
portions  of  Rowan  County)  to  its  present  configuration.  The  most  recent  alteration  of  the 
county’s  boundaries  occurred  in  1885.  Adapted  from  maps  drawn  by  L.  Polk  Denmark,  in 
David  Leroy  Corbitt,  The  Formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Counties,  1663-1943  (Raleigh: 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  1950),  Appendix  II. 

sions  from  about  20  to  35  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  slightly  over 
500  square  miles  or  323,840  acres.  Approximately  three  fifths  of  the  land 
surface  lies  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  region.  The  Piedmont  Plateau  region  is  a thoroughly 
and  rather  deeply  dissected  plain  interspersed ' with  a few  relatively 
prominent  and  isolated  but  low  mountains.  The  county’s  topography 
features  a succession  of  rolling  ridges  with  deep,  intervening  valleys.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  region  is  about  1,200  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Burke’s  major  stream,  the  Catawba  River,  flowing  east,  bisects  the 
county;  and  the  numerous  tributaries  create  a herringbone  pattern  as 
they  course  down  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  south. 
The  streams  that  feed  into  the  Catawba  from  the  north  are  more 
numerous  and  much  larger  than  those  that  feed  from  the  south.  The 
northern  mountains,  since  they  are  higher,  create  a greater  watershed 
than  do  the  South  Mountains. 

The  Linville  Gorge  Wilderness  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county 
is  Burke’s  most  spectacular  mountain  area.  The  Linville  River  rises  on 
Grandfather  Mountain  in  Avery  County  and  flows  due  south  through 
hilly  country  until  it  reaches  the  Linville  Falls  in  Burke  County,  where 
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Linville  Falls  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Burke  County  near  the  Avery-Burke  line.  When  this 
photograph  was  made  (ca.  1896),  two  distinct  falls, 
each  about  35  feet  high,  existed.  During  the  early  1900s 
a lower  ledge  gave  way,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
falls  presently  consists  of  a single  90 -foot  precipice. 
Photograph  by  Fred  W.  Tyler;  from  W.C.  Ervin, 
Catawba  Valley  and  Highlands:  Burke  County, 
Western  North  Carolina  (Morganton:  Morganton  Land 
and  Improvement  Co.,  c.  1896),  [p.  3]. 


the  gorge  begins.  The  walls  of  the  gorge  are  formed  by  Linville  Mountain 
on  the  west  and  Jonas  Ridge  on  the  east,  both  of  which  are  spurs  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  with  the  latter  extending  down  from  Grandfather  Mountain. 
The  gorge  is  12  miles  long.  William  Linville  and  his  son  John,  who  in 
1776  lived  in  the  forks  of  the  Yadkin  (present  Davie  County)  in  the 
Boone  and  Bryan  settlement,  were  killed  by  Indians  while  on  a hunting 
expedition  below  the  falls.  The  area  bears  their  name.  Laurel  Knob  on 
Linville  Mountain  has  an  elevation  of  4,040  feet  and  is  1,640  feet  above 
the  river. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  Jonas  Ridge  is  an  assortment  of  bizarre  rock  for- 
mations including  Sitting  Bear,  Hawksbill,  Table  Rock,  and  the  Chim- 
neys, ranging  from  north  to  south.  The  names  are  all  vividly  descriptive 
if  viewed  from  the  right  position.  On  the  west  (McDowell  County)  side  of 
the  gorge,  Wiseman’s  View  is  the  best-known  outlook.  “From  any  direc- 
tion,” declares  a brochure,  “Table  Rock  suggests  a giant  fortress  built  by 
some  ancient  king.”  Jules  Verne,  the  French  author  of  science  fiction 
whose  novel  Master  of  the  World  (1904)  was  set  to  a great  extent  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  near  Morganton,  must  have  had  Table  Rock  in 
mind  when  he  created  “Great  Eyrie,”  the  fearsome  mountain  that  at 
times  belched  forth  strange  rumbling  sounds,  smoke,  and  flashes  of  light 
but  had  never  been  scaled  or  explored.  Equally  eerie  are  the  Brown 
Mountain  Lights,  which  have  been  seen  most  frequently  from  Jonas 
Ridge  over  Brown  Mountain,  several  ridges  to  the  east.  The  most  plausi- 
ble explanation  for  these  lights  (if  there  is  any)  is  that  they  are  reflec- 
tions from  the  headlights  of  trains  or  automobiles.  That  no  such  lights 
were  seen  prior  to  the  twentieth  century  lends  credence  to  this  theory. 
Nevertheless,  the  lights  continue  to  be  Burke  County’s  most  intriguing 
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Table  Rock  Mountain  (alt.  3,918  ft.),  left,  is  Burke  County’s  most  famous  landmark.  Its 
imposing  appearance  probably  inspired  author  Jules  Verne  to  create  the  terrifying  moun- 
tain known  as  “Great  Eyrie,”  right,  in  his  novel  Master  of  the  World  (1904),  much  of  which 
was  set  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  near  Morganton.  Photograph  at  left  courtesy  R.  M. 
Lineberger,  Morganton;  engraving  at  right  by  George  Roux,  from  Jules  Verne,  Maitre  du 
Monde  (Paris:  Collection  Hetzel,  c.  1904),  p.  1. 

and  most  publicized  natural  phenomenon.  They  were  the  subject  of  a 
mystery  novel,  Kill  One,  Kill  Two,  by  W.  W.  Anderson  in  1940,  and  later 
of  a highly  popular  ballad  by  Lula  Belle  and  Scotty  Wiseman. 

The  Blue  Ridge  is  higher  and  generally  more  rugged  than  the  South 
Mountains,  but  both  ranges  are  rough.  Grassy  “balds,”  so  common  in 
the  mountains  to  the  north  and  west,  are  not  found  in  the  Burke  County 
mountains.  The  average  elevation  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  the 
county  is  more  than  3,000  feet  (several  peaks  are  over  4,000  feet),  and 
the  South  Mountains  have  an  average  elevation  of  more  than  2,000  feet 
(numerous  peaks  and  knobs  range  from  2,500  to  3,100  feet).  Gingercake 
Mountain  in  the  Blue  Ridge  at  4,450  feet  is  the  highest  point  in  the 
county. 


Climate 

Extremes  of  temperature  are  generally  lacking.  The  climate  is 
healthful  and  favorable  to  agriculture.  Average  annual  rainfall  at 
Morganton  is  51.1  inches,  but  in  the  mountainous  areas  it  is  often  3 to  6 
inches  greater,  and,  of  course,  there  is  some  difference  from  year  to  year. 
Precipitation  is  heaviest  during  summer  and  lightest  in  the  fall.  Average 
July  temperature  ranges  from  72  degrees  in  the  northwestern  mountains 
to  77  degrees  in  the  eastern  Catawba  basin.  Average  January  tem- 
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perature  in  the  county  varies  from  37  degrees  in  the  northwest  to  42 
degrees  in  the  piedmont  section.  Average  depth  of  snowfall  at  Morgan- 
ton  is  10.5  inches  annually,  usually  occurring  from  December  through 
March.  The  amount  of  sunshine  varies  from  about  53  percent  of  the  total 
possible  in  the  winter  to  almost  70  percent  in  the  fall.  The  average  for 
the  year  is  about  60  percent.  The  average  number  of  clear  days  is  165; 
partly  cloudy  days,  100;  and  cloudy  days,  100. 

Climatic  disasters  rarely  occur  in  Burke  County,  the  most  common 
being  floods  or  rain-  and  windstorms.  Thunderstorms  occur  usually  on 
summer  afternoons,  but  the  area  is  subject  to  torrential  rainfall  in  all 
seasons.  A “tremendous  hurricane”  occurred  in  late  July,  1828,  and 
“unroofed  all  houses  not  covered  with  shingles.”  In  April,  1884,  “a  fear- 
ful storm  swept  over  Burke  County  doing  immense  damage.  . . . The 
most  destructive  storm  ever  known  in  this  county.  ...” 

One  of  the  heaviest  snowfalls  occurred  in  January,  1856.  Observers 
noted  that  snow  fell  repeatedly  for  four  straight  weeks  and  reached  a 
depth  of  almost  3 feet.  Floods  or  freshets  of  a lesser  degree  have  been 
fairly  common  in  Burke  County.  With  any  persistent,  heavy  rainfall, 
most  branches  and  small  creeks  are  inclined  to  “get  out  of  their  banks.” 
Floods  of  major  proportion  occur  but  rarely,  however.  Such  evidence  as 
is  available  indicates  that  the  floods  of  July  16,  1916,  and  August  16, 
1940,  were  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  the  upper  Catawba 
River. 


Minerals 

Burke  County  possesses  a wide  variety  of  minerals  in  the  outer  crust  of 
its  soil,  particularly  in  the  Brindletown  area.  Corundum,  garnets, 
graphite,  sillimanite,  mica,  aquamarine,  rock  crystal,  amethyst,  smoky 
quartz,  rutilated  quartz,  epidote,  rutile,  beryl,  Columbian  and  tantalum, 
monozite,  fergusonite,  zircon,  gold,  and  several  uranium-bearing  ores 
have  been  discovered  in  the  county.  Thirteen  authentic  diamonds  have 
been  found  in  North  Carolina,  and  three  of  these  were  found  near 
Brindletown. 


Trees,  Plants,  and  Wild  Flowers 

Because  Burke  County  is  situated  on  both  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  on  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  its  soil  supports  a wide  variety 
of  trees  and  plants.  In  the  mountains  various  hardwoods — originally 
chestnut  abundantly  interspersed  with  oak — occupied  all  sections  of  the 
county  except  the  highest  elevations.  Yellow  poplar  was  common  on 
more  well-watered  sites,  and  some  white  pine  grew  in  drier  locations. 
Trees  found  today  in  abundance  throughout  the  county  are  shortleaf, 
Virginia,  and  white  pines;  red,  white,  black,  chestnut,  post,  and  scarlet 
oaks;  pignut,  bittemut,  shagbark,  and  mockernut  hickories;  sycamore; 
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Lake  James  is  situated  in  western  Burke  County  and  eastern  McDowell  County.  In  the 
foreground  is  Duke  Power  Company’s  Bridgewater  Dam  and  hydroelectric  power- 
generation  station.  The  lake  is  also  used  extensively  for  recreational  purposes.  Duke  Power 
Company  photograph;  reproduced  by  permission. 

holly;  yellow  poplar;  red  maple;  dogwood;  black  gum;  persimmon;  ash; 
and  walnut.  A portion  of  Pisgah  National  Forest  (48,966  acres)  is 
situated  in  western  Burke  County.  The  county  is  also  rich  in  flora:  over 
700  of  the  2,945  species  of  flowering  plants  found  in  North  Carolina  have 
been  identified  in  Burke. 


Burke  County's  Lakes 

Lake  James,  named  for  industrialist  James  B.  Duke,  was  created  by 
impounding  the  waters  of  the  Catawba  and  Linville  rivers  and  Paddy 
Creek.  Three  dams  were  constructed  to  accomplish  this  purpose;  they 
were  begun  in  1916  and  completed  in  1923.  At  full  pond  elevation  Lake 
James  has  a surface  area  of  6,510  acres  and  a shoreline  of  150  miles. 
Rhodhiss  Lake,  created  by  damming  the  Catawba  at  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  county,  is  a small,  relatively  narrow  body  of  water  with  a sur- 
face area  at  full  pond  of  3,515  acres  and  a 90-mile  shoreline.  It  was 
created  in  1925-1926.  Both  lakes  are  used  to  generate  hydroelectric 
power.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Duke  Power  Company,  present  owner 
of  the  power  plants  at  both  lake  sites,  held  title  to  30,500  of  Burke 
County’s  323,840  acres  in  1974 — second  only  to  the  federal  government, 
which  then  owned  approximately  50,000  acres. 
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II.  THE  INDIANS  AND  THE  PIONEERS  IN 
PRE-BURKE  COUNTY  TERRITORY 


The  Indian  Tribes 

The  Catawba  and  the  Cherokee  are  the  two  principal  Indian  tribes 
associated  with  the  early  history  of  the  Burke  County  area.  They  were 
traditional  enemies  and  were  in  continuous  conflict  over  land  and 
hunting  rights.  A great  battle  is  believed  by  some  traditionalists  to  have 
been  fought  between  the  two  tribes  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, resulting  in  a stalemate  and  a peace  conference  that  relegated  pres- 
ent Burke  County  to  a neutral  buffer  zone  used  primarily  for  hunting. 

The  Cherokee  tribe  controlled  the  entire  mountainous  area  of  western 
North  Carolina,  in  which  they  had  resided  since  prehistoric  times.  Their 
towns  were  spread  along  the  river  bottoms,  and  their  dwellings — made  of 
poles  covered  with  bark — were  placed  among  the  fields  that  they 
farmed.  Members  of  the  tribe  were  generally  hostile  and  aggressive 
toward  the  white  settlers  who  encroached  on  territory  that  the  Indians 
felt  was  in  their  domain.  During  the  French  and  Indian  War  they  tended 
to  side  with  the  French,  and  during  the  American  Revolution  with  the 
British,  creating  on  both  occasions  conditions  that  were  perilous  to  the 
whites  on  the  frontier.  But  for  their  sporadic  raids  and  scalpings  the 
Cherokee  paid  dearly.  Gen.  Griffith  Rutherford’s  military  incursion  in 
1776  (which  destroyed  thirty-six  Cherokee  towns  and  laid  waste  their 
lands),  the  Treaty  of  Long  Island  (in  the  Holston  River)  that  followed, 
and  subsequent  treaties  of  1785,  1791,  and  1798  weakened  and  dis- 
illusioned the  tribe. 

The  Catawba  tribe,  unlike  the  Cherokee  who  have  been  associated 
linguistically  with  the  Iroquois,  spoke  a language  that  led  early  scholars 
to  associate  them  with  the  Sioux.  Recent  studies  suggest,  however,  that 
the  Catawba  were  the  descendants  of  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  area 
of  present  Burke  County.  They  were  sedentary  agrarians,  said  to  be 
trustworthy,  courageous,  and  friendly.  The  Catawba  were  skilled  at  pot- 
tery making.  They  used  bits  of  soapstone  to  temper  the  clay,  a process 
peculiar  to  their  people.  This  has  led  archaeologists  to  call  pottery  made 
by  this  method  “Burke  pottery.”  The  Catawba  attempted  to  cooperate 
with  the  colonists  and  sided  with  them  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War  and  during  the  Revolution,  but  they  fared  no  better,  and  perhaps 
worse,  than  the  Cherokee.  Diseases  introduced  by  the  whites — 
particularly  smallpox  and  alcoholism — loss  of  territory,  and  constant 
warfare  with  the  northern  Indians  reduced  their  total  number  to  about 
250  by  1784. 


Early  Explorations  in  the  Burke  County  Area 

Most  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  record  followed  the  course  of  the 
famous  Indian  Trading  Path,  which  passed  southwestward  out  of  central 
Virginia  and  veered  into  South  Carolina  when  it  reached  the  Yadkin 
River.  The  Spanish  explorer  Hernando  De  Soto  (14967-1542)  is  believed 
to  have  made  contact  with  the  Cherokee  and  Siouan  Indians  in  1540  and 
to  have  “visited  the  Saura  Indians  at  their  village  near  the  Broad  River 
in  the  foothills  east  of  [present]  Asheville.”  De  Soto’s  course  was 
probably  south  of  Old  Burke.  In  1566  Juan  Pardo,  another  Spanish  ex- 
peditionary, followed  much  the  same  route  through  this  area  but 
probably  did  not  explore  Burke  County.  During  the  seventeenth  century 
other  explorers  traversed  the  Indian  Trading  Path,  but  they  likewise 
failed  to  penetrate  the  area  encompassing  present  Burke. 

The  Collet  Map  of  1770  stands  as  the  first  reasonably  accurate  record 
of  the  permanent  geographical  features  of  Burke  County.  The  map, 
prepared  by  Capt.  John  Abraham  Collet,  a native  of  Switzerland  who 
served  in  the  British  army  at  Fort  Johnston  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  was 
based  primarily  on  information  gathered  by  William  Churton  of  Eden- 
ton.  Churton,  who  had  served  as  surveyor  of  the  Granville  District,  died 
in  1767,  the  year  Collet  arrived  in  America.  Gov.  William  Tryon  turned 
Churton’s  map  materials  over  to  Collet,  who  completed  the  work. 
“Quaker  Meadows,”  “Table  Mountain,”  and  the  major  streams  flowing 
into  the  north  side  of  the  Catawba  River  east  of  this  area  appear  on  the 
Collet  Map,  but  the  streams  do  not  bear  their  modern  names. 


Portion  of  the  Collet  map  of  1770,  showing  prominent  early  geographical  features  of 
Burke  County. 
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The  earliest  explorer  who  traveled  extensively  through  Burke  County 
and  kept  a complete  diary  was  Bishop  August  Gottlieb  Spangenberg.  In 
1752,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Granville,  he  embarked  on  an  expedition 
through  the  Granville  District,  seeking  a site  for  a permanent  Moravian 
settlement.  Spangenberg  (1704-1792),  a native  of  Germany,  became 
associated  with  the  Unitas  Fratrum  (the  Moravian  brotherhood)  in  1733. 
On  his  exploratory  expedition  through  western  Carolina  he  was  accom- 
panied by  three  other  Brethren,  by  Lord  Granville’s  surveyor  (William 
Churton),  and  by  two  hunters  who  served  as  chain  bearers  and  guides. 

Spangenberg’s  entourage,  having  departed  from  Edenton,  reached  the 
Catawba  River  on  October  28,  1752,  traveled  up  the  Catawba  and 
reached  “the  middle  river  of  the  three  rivers  flowing  into  the  Catawba 
near  Quaker  Meadows,  not  far  from  Table  Mountain”  on  November  19. 
The  “middle  river,”  later  called  Muddy  Creek,  was  eventually  named 
John’s  River  (for  John  Perkins,  one  of  the  hunters  in  the  group).  At  this 
place  Spangenberg  chose  his  fourth  tract,  consisting  of  6,000  acres  begin- 
ning 7 or  8 miles  above  the  river’s  mouth,  because  “the  land  between 
here  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  [was]  already  taken  up.”  In  Spangen- 
berg’s words,  “We  found  everything  needed  for  a settlement, — very  fer- 
tile lowlands,  the  best  we  have  seen  in  North  Carolina.  . . . The  tract  is 
well  watered,  with  springs,  little  streams,  and  creeks,  and  the  water  is  as 
beautiful  and  sweet  as  one  could  wish.”  By  November  24  the  party  had 
pitched  camp  “in  the  forks  of  the  third  river  [where  Steel’s  Creek  joins 
Upper  Creek].  . . . Perhaps  five  miles  from  Table  Mountain.”  This  was 
their  deepest  penetration  into  Burke  County.  “The  wolves  here  give  us 
music  every  morning,  from  six  corners  at  once,  such  music  as  I have 
never  heard,”  noted  the  diarist.  This  “music”  may  have  influenced  the 
explorers  to  retrace  their  steps  and  move  up  the  “middle  river”  to  its 
headwaters  near  present  Blowing  Rock.  From  this  point  they  were  able 
to  intersect  the  headwaters  of  the  Yadkin  River  and  follow  it  eastward  to 
the  tract  on  which  they  ultimately  established  a settlement  (Wachovia). 

While  in  the  confines  of  present  Burke  County,  Spangenberg  made 
several  pertinent  observations.  He  noted  that  the  land  was  “very  rich, 
and  has  been  much  frequented  by  buffalo,  whose  tracks  are  everywhere. 

. . .”  He  noted,  in  fact,  that  no  paths  existed  except  those  made  by  the 
buffalo.  There  were,  however,  many  hunters  “who  work  little,  live  like 
the  Indians,  shoot  many  deer,  and  sell  their  skins.”  Spangenberg  also 
commented  on  the  large  number  of  Cherokee  his  party  had  encountered. 
“The  woods  here  are  full  of  Cherokees,  and  we  see  their  signs  wherever 
we  go.  They  are  out  hunting.”  He  noted  that  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  county  “there  is  not  much  hard  wood,  mostly  pine.  The  forest  could 
be  much  improved  with  care,  for  it  has  been  ruined  by  the  Indians,  who 
are  accustomed  to  set  fire  to  large  tracts  to  drive  the  deer  to  a given  spot, 
and  that  keeps  the  young  trees  from  growing.”  Spangenberg  also  wrote 
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with  feeling  of  the  isolation,  the  solitude,  the  constant  fear  of  mutilation 
or  depredation  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  the  difficulty  in  main- 
taining oneself  “alone  in  the  forest.”  Yet  he  also  made  record  of  the  rich 
lands,  ample  wood,  gushing  springs,  falling  waters,  and  the  potential  for 
“good  mill  sites.  . . .”  He  made  no  mention,  however,  of  any  plantation 
or  settlement  in  the  area. 


Attempts  to  Settle  the  Burke  Frontier,  1749-1763 

At  mid-century,  as  Spangenberg  recorded,  the  territory  west  of  the 
Catawba  River  and  above  the  Granville  line  was  virtually  uninhabited. 
Hunters,  both  Indian  and  white,  wandered  through  the  area,  and  an  oc- 
casional fur  trader  made  contact  with  them;  but  no  concerted  effort  had 
been  made  to  form  settlements,  build  homes,  bring  in  women  and  chil- 
dren, or  clear  and  farm  the  land. 

When  Anson  and  Rowan  counties  were  formed  in  rapid  succession  (in 
1750  and  1753  respectively),  Lord  Granville’s  agents  and  surveyors 
moved  in  quickly  with  land-sales  promotions  of  frontier  tracts.  Es- 
tablished planters  and  merchants  to  the  east  strongly  supported  frontier 
settlement,  which  they  felt  would  screen  them  from  attack  by  unfriendly 
Indians.  In  addition,  reports  concerning  the  availability  of  fertile,  well- 
watered  land  appealed  to  the  financially  burdened  settlers  in  the 
Northeast — particularly  in  Pennsylvania — where  real  estate  prices  had 
skyrocketed  as  a result  of  increased  population  density.  Nevertheless, 
before  the  mid- 1760s  only  the  most  intrepid  and  venturesome  had  at- 
tempted to  acquire  land  and  settle  in  the  vast  domain  beyond  the 
Catawba  that  was  to  become  Old  Burke.  This  fact  was  largely  due  to  cer- 
tain hindrances  that  existed  or  developed  and  which  impeded  the 
progress  of  settlement  during  this  period.  Not  the  least  of  these  were  the 
procedural  difficulties  and  expenses  involved  in  obtaining  an  unencum- 
bered title  to  land. 

A far  greater  depressant  to  settlement  beyond  the  Catawba  River 
arose  in  late  1753  with  the  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  From 
1754  to  1758  particularly  heavy  Indian  attacks  occurred  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  of  Virginia — a popular  route  of  migration  into  the  Carolina 
backcountry — and  some  brutal  incursions  by  the  Cherokee  occurred 
along  the  Catawba.  A general  alarm  developed  among  the  few  settlers 
that  had  been  aggressive  enough  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  west  of  the 
river,  and  a general  withdrawal  took  place.  Between  1756  and  1759  the 
number  of  persons  subject  to  taxation  in  Rowan  County  diminished  from 
over  1,500  to  fewer  than  800.  Although  local  hostilities  had  subsided  by 
1761,  prospective  immigrants  to  Burke  territory  did  not  enter  in  any 
great  number  until  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  by  the  British 
and  French  in  1763. 
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Settlement  of  the  Area  That  Became  Burke  County,  1763-1777 

John  Carteret,  the  first  earl  Granville,  died  in  1763.  His  land  office 
was  promptly  closed,  never  to  reopen.  The  closure  of  the  Granville  land 
office,  coupled  with  the  continued  existence  of  the  Granville  District  un- 
der new  ownership  (the  second  earl  Granville),  created  a situation  that 
was  inconsonant  with  a systematic  and  harmonious  settlement  of  the 
county  area.  Disputes  frequently  developed  over  the  exact  location  of  the 
Granville  line,  and  the  governor,  when  in  doubt,  did  not  hesitate  to  issue 
patents  for  land  that  might  eventually  fall  in  the  Granville  District.  Set- 
tlers, with  good  cause,  refused  to  pay  quitrents  if  both  Granville  and  the 
crown  laid  claim  to  the  same  parcel.  Inasmuch  as  Granville’s  office  was 
closed  and  a clear  title  to  land  could  not  be  obtained,  a number  of 
desirable  immigrants  gravitated  toward  other  territory.  Many  others  set- 
tled in  future  Burke  County  without  making  an  entry  or  petitioning  for  a 
warrant,  but  responsible  occupants  entered  their  land  with  the  state 
land  office  when  it  was  opened  on  January  29,  1778.  It  was  kept  open  un- 
til March  30,  1780.  During  this  period  1,856  land  entries  were  made  in 
the  territory  encompassing  Old  Burke.  Such  entries  had  been  stimulated 
when  the  state  government  was  established  and  the  hated  quitrents 
abolished. 

After  1763  the  number  of  migrants  to  the  Burke  area  increased  rapidly 
until  the  onset  of  the  Revolution  in  1776.  In  1771  it  was  estimated  that 
over  2,000  “taxables”  were  residing  in  the  territory  that  was  to  become 
Old  Burke  in  1777.  During  the  Revolution  little  increase  in  population 
occurred;  afterward,  the  opening  up  of  new  lands  farther  west  resulted  in 
an  emigration  from  the  county  that  was  barely  balanced  off  by  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  coming  in.  In  1790  the  total  number  of  taxables  was 
approximately  2,100.  There  was,  of  course,  a major  population  loss  when 
the  territory  that  is  now  Catawba  County  was  transferred  to  Lincoln 
County  in  1782  and  1784. 


Ethnology  of  the  Early  Settlers 

In  examining  the  national  origins  of  the  early  settlers  west  of  the 
Catawba,  one  is  tempted  to  oversimplify.  Few  if  any  of  the  settlers  of 
this  early  period  came  from  Europe  or  from  the  British  Isles  directly  to 
the  Burke  area.  Some  moved  west  of  the  Catawba  River  from  older 
North  Carolina  settlements  to  the  east,  others  from  the  maturing  fron- 
tiers of  more  northern  colonies — particularly  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
but  also  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey. 

A few  early  settlers  followed  the  wagon  road  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  into  the  Carolina  backcountry,  but  by  far  the  most  heavily 
traveled  route  to  the  Burke  frontier  was  the  Great  Wagon  Road  from 
Philadelphia.  Many  immigrants  stopped  along  the  way — sometimes  for 
a winter  or  two,  often  for  a generation. 
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Much  has  been  written  over  the  years  to  suggest  that  Burke  County 
was  settled  almost  entirely  by  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  Germans.  This 
generalization  is  a misconception  that  has  been  inadvertently  nurtured, 
owing  to  the  colorful  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  these  two  ethnic 
groups. 

German  settlers  are  traditionally  pictured  as  robust,  law-abiding,  in- 
dustrious, and  scrupulously  honest.  Their  farming  habits  were  a model 
for  others.  They  were  “good  citizens”  who  participated  actively  in 
church,  family,  and  communal  affairs,  rarely  questioning  the  authority 
of  the  government  in  power,  yet,  due  to  their  language  barrier,  taking  lit- 
tle interest  in  politics  or  public  life.  Having  migrated  from  the  Rhine 
valley  (the  Rhenish  Palatinate)  to  Pennsylvania,  many  settled  in  that 
commonwealth’s  Lancaster  County;  but  secondary  migrations  took 
them  into  the  Carolina  backcountry  via  the  Great  Wagon  Road. 

The  Scotch-Irish  have  been  characterized  by  many  writers  and  in 
much  detail,  but  the  delineations  of  R.  D.  W.  Connor  are  difficult  to  im- 
prove upon: 

We  know  [he  wrote]  that  the  Scotch-Irishman  was  domestic  in  his  habits  and 
loved  his  home  and  family;  but  we  know  also  that  he  was  an  unemotional  being, 
seldom  giving  expression  to  his  affections  and  accordingly  presenting  to  the 
world  the  appearance  of  great  reserve,  coldness,  and  austerity.  He  was  loyal  to 
his  own  kith  and  kin,  but  stern  and  unrelenting  with  his  enemies.  He  was  deeply 
and  earnestly  religious,  but  the  very  depth  and  earnestness  of  his  convictions 
tended  to  make  him  narrow-minded  and  bigotted.  He  was  law  abiding  so  long  as 
the  laws  were  to  his  liking,  but  when  they  ceased  to  be  he  disregarded  them, 
quietly  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary.  Independent  and  self-reliant,  he  was- 
somewhat  opinionated  and  inclined  to  lord  it  over  any  who  would  submit  to  his 
aggressions.  He  was  brave,  and  he  loved  the  stir  of  battle. 

The  Scotch-Irish  were  not  Irish  at  all,  but  were  Lowland  Scots  who 
had  settled  in  the  Irish  province  of  Ulster  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. There  they  built  up  a prosperous  woolen  industry  that  was  severely 
crippled  by  the  tariff  and  trade  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1699 
and  afterward.  Other  disastrous  actions  and  events  such  as  civil  restric- 
tions resulting  from  their  religion,  land-rent  increases,  and,  finally,  crop 
failures  accompanied  by  famines  precipitated  the  migrations  to  North 
America.  The  Scotch-Irish  landed  in  Philadelphia  and  settled  in  many 
of  the  same  areas  as  had  the  Germans  before  migrating  over  the  Great 
Wagon  Road  to  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  backcountry.  They  played  a 
dominant  role  in  the  development  of  Burke  County. 

Added  together,  the  English  and  Welsh  were  probably  the  most 
numerous  of  the  early  settlers  in  Old  Burke.  They  were  derived  largely 
from  the  tidewater  population  of  eastern  Virginia  and  first  penetrated 
the  piedmont  region  of  that  commonwealth.  They  later  drifted  down 
into  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont  and  then  moved  westward  into  the 
Burke  County  area.  An  occasional  English  or  Welsh  settler  came  from 
Maryland  or  from  the  coastal  region  of  North  or  South  Carolina.  A few 
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families  of  Irish,  French  Protestant  (Huguenot),  Swiss,  or  Dutch  extrac- 
tion were  among  the  early  settlers  in  the  county. 

Common  English  names  among  the  early  settlers  in  present  Burke 
County  were  Anderson,  Avery,  Bailey,  Berry,  Bradshaw,  Branch,  Brit- 
tain, Byrd  (Bird),  Carswell  (Criswell),  Causby  (Cosby),  Chapman, 
Clark(e),  Cooper,  Denton,  Fox,  Franklin,  Gibbs,  Hall,  Hensley,  Henson, 
Hicks,  Johnson,  Lane,  Oxford,  Parks,  Penley  (Pendley),  Perkins,  Piercy, 
Pritchard,  Roper,  Simpson,  Stillwell,  Taylor,  Webb,  and  White.  Com- 
mon Welsh  names  were  Davis,  Edwards,  Harris,  Jones,  Morgan, 
Phillips,  and  Williams. 

Scotch-Irish  names  of  early  settlers  included  Alexander,  Erwin,  Har- 
bison,  McDowell,  McElrath,  McEntire,  McGalliard,  McGimsey, 
McNeely,  McTaggart,  Moore,  Morrison,  Patton,  Penland  (Pentland), 
Scott,  Tate,  and  Thompson. 

Names  of  early  German  families  included  Anthony,  Arney  (Earney), 
Baker  (Becker),  Bollinger  (Bullinger),  Burns  (Bernz),  Forney, 
Hildebrand,  Huffman  (Hoffman),  Miller  (Mueller),  Mull  (Moll),  Set- 
tlemyre  (Settlemeiyer),  Shuffler  (Scheiffler),  Shull  (Scholl),  Sigmon 
(Sigman,  Siegmann),  Stamey  (Stemey),  Warlick,  and  Whitener  (Weid- 
ner). 

Some  Scottish  family  names  were  Abernathy,  Baird,  Fleming,  and 
Rutherford.  Dutch  names  included  Beekman,  Corpening,  and  Van  Horn. 
Garrison  (Gerritsen)  was  believed  to  be  Swedish  or  Dutch,  and  Ballew 
(Ballou)  was  a French  Huguenot  name.  Native  Irish  names  were  Con- 
nelly (O’Connelly);  Hennessee  (O’Hennessy);  and  Neill,  Neal,  Naile, 
and  O’Neal — all  derived  from  the  native  Irish  name  O’Neill. 


General  Characteristics  of  the  Burke  Pioneer 

Those  who  resided  in  the  territory  beyond  the  Catawba  River — the 
area  that  was  in  1777  to  become  Old  Burke  County — were  citizens  of  the 
frontier.  They  possessed  the  traits  that  major  historians  have  so 
frequently  attributed  to  this  group — courage,  resourcefulness,  adapt- 
ability, a certain  restlessness  that  has  fathered  the  word  “shiftlessness,” 
and  a craving  for  complete  independence.  The  loneliness  of  the  frontier 
molded  them  into  individualists.  In  the  main  they  were  rough  and  un- 
educated and  did  not  eschew  violence;  but  they  were  filled  with  a spirit 
of  adventure  and  a burning  desire  for  economic  betterment.  Land,  they 
felt,  was  the  key  to  their  future  contentment.  A good  all-weather  spring, 
a stream,  a little  streak  of  bottomland  that  could  be  cleared  and 
cultivated,  and  sufficient  woodland  to  supply  fuel,  shelter,  and  game 
seemed  to  satisfy  their  needs. 

No  creek,  fork,  or  branch  was  too  small  for  them  to  settle  on.  The 
tributaries  of  Silver  Creek,  Hunting  Creek,  Upper  Creek,  and  Irish  Creek 
were  thickly  populated  with  settlers.  Steel’s  Creek,  a branch  of  Upper 
Creek,  was  named  for  the  pioneer  Joseph  Steel.  Russell’s  Creek  was 
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probably  named  for  Capt.  John  Russell  who  settled  in  that  area,  and 
Simpson’s  Creek  for  another  pioneer,  John  Simpson. 

These  frontiersmen  were  not  organizers.  They  were  so  distant  from  the 
seat  of  government  at  Salisbury  that  they  lived  in  an  almost  completely 
unstructured  society;  nor  did  they  concern  themselves  with  institutions. 
The  pioneer  character  originated  in  no  particular  national  group;  it  was, 
rather,  a product  of  the  environmental  struggle.  With  the  formation  of 
the  county  the  frontier  passed  on,  and  alterations  in  the  population  mix 
began  to  occur. 
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III.  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 
AND  POLITICAL  LEADERSHIP 


The  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions 

The  court  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  was  the  accepted  governing 
body  in  each  North  Carolina  county  when  the  state  constitution  of  1776 
was  ratified,  and  it  continued  to  serve  this  function  until  1868  when  a 
new  constitution  was  adopted.  Frequently  referred  to  as  the  “county 
court,”  it  was  composed  of  justices  of  the  peace  appointed  for  life  by  the 
governor,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county’s  representatives  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  court’s  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  civil  actions 
at  common  law  and  to  nonfelonious  crimes;  the  court  also  had  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  crimes  of  slaves. 

The  nonjudicial  functions  of  the  county  court  were  even  more  impor- 
tant. Initially,  the  court  appointed  all  county  officers  except  the  clerk  of 
superior  court  and  the  wardens  (overseers)  of  the  poor.  These  appointive 
powers  were  modified  at  later  dates.  The  court  also  had  administrative 
functions  roughly  analogous  to  those  of  the  county  commissioners  of  a 
later  period.  It  was  responsible  for  assessing  and  levying  taxes;  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries;  granting  licenses 
to  taverns;  controlling  prices  charged  for  food;  and  the  erection  and 
regulation  of  mills. 

The  voters  had  no  direct  control  over  the  court  and  thus  no  direct  con- 
trol over  county  government.  Some  studies  suggest  that  the  various 
county  courts  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  were  made  up  exclusively  of 
prominent  merchants,  slaveholding  planters,  and  professional  men.  In 
Burke  County  this  was  definitely  not  the  case.  In  Burke  the  yeomanry 
were  well  represented  on  the  local  governing  body,  while  the  slaveholders 
were  not  markedly  overrepresented — only  the  disenfranchised  non- 
freeholders were  without  a voice  on  the  court.  Although  the  Burke 
County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  was  not  a democratic  body 
duly  elected  by  the  people,  the  record  suggests  that  it  operated  wisely, 
efficiently,  and  honestly. 

Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  County,  1777-1868 

Ninety-five  percent  of  all  county  revenues  were  derived  from  levies  on 
land  and  from  poll  taxes.  In  Burke  County  all  land  was  taxed  on  the 
basis  of  acreage  until  1808  when  the  ad  valorem  (according  to  assessed 
value)  principle  was  applied  to  town  property.  In  1819  this  method  was 
applied  to  all  real  property  in  the  county.  After  the  colonial  period  the 


poll  or  capitation  tax  was  levied  on  free  white  males  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  sixty  until  1806;  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
fifty  from  1806  to  1822;  and  between  twenty-one  and  forty -five  after 
1822.  The  levy  on  black  polls  applied  to  those  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fifty,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  slaves  or  free. 

Purposes  for  which  taxes  were  levied  varied  with  the  times.  A “con- 
tingency” or  “county”  tax  was  always  assessed  and  was  usually  the 
largest  single  item.  A tax  “to  defray  charges  for  killing  wolves  and  pan- 
thers” or  “vermin”  tax  was  common  until  1808.  The  “poor  tax”  was  first 
noted  as  a separate  item  in  1819.  This  tariff,  together  with  the  county 
tax,  the  building-fund  tax,  and  the  “bench  tax,”  appeared  annually  dur- 
ing the  middle  years  of  the  antebellum  period.  In  addition,  as  early  as 
1808  a two-pence  tax  was  levied  on  each  black  poll  for  the  employment 
of  “patrolers”  to  preserve  order  among  the  blacks  and  to  discourage 
slave  insurrections.  Apparently,  no  public  indebtedness  was  incurred  for 
any  purpose.  Buildings,  for  instance,  were  financed  by  special  tax  levies 
in  advance  of  construction  in  amounts  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  structures 
upon  completion. 


Early  County  Political  Leaders 

The  fact  that  the  Burke  County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions 
was  not  completely  dominated  by  members  of  the  slaveholding  class  is 
no  indication  that  a ruling  class  did  not  develop  in  the  county  during  the 
early  years.  It  merely  suggests  that  the  leaders  were  not  overly  aggressive 
or  power-hungry.  An  astute  and  contemplative  observer  of  the  Burke 
County  political  scene  has  aptly  referred  to  these  early  leaders  as  the 
“Benevolent  Opportunists,”  and  the  term  is,  in  the  main,  descriptive  of 
this  social  and  economic  class.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  they  will 
hereinafter  be  referred  to  as  the  “Ben-Ops.” 

No  single  characteristic  or  event  brought  the' members  of  this  ruling 
class  together  at  the  top,  but  the  end  result  was  the  same:  they  came  to 
own  land  and  slaves.  A few  families  such  as  the  McDowells  and  the 
Perkinses  came  early,  took  up  choice  lands,  and  stayed  on;  but  most  of 
the  earliest  pioneers  did  not  become  members  of  the  ruling  group,  which 
tended  to  emerge  at  a later  date.  Generally  better  educated,  many  of  the 
latter  group  were  professional  people  or  merchants  who  spoke,  wrote, 
and  read  the  English  language.  (In  this  respect  many  of  the  early  Ger- 
man settlers  were  at  a distinct  disadvantage;  only  a few  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  bridge  this  chasm.)  Many  members  of  this  ruling  class,  in 
addition  to  being  farmers,  were  also  surveyors,  lawyers,  doctors,  record 
keepers,  and  bookkeepers. 

The  ruling  group  was  also  heavily  represented  in  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly,  particularly  before  1835.  In  the  seventy-seven  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly  held  between  1777  and  1865  a McDowell 
represented  Burke  County  in  one  or  both  houses  29  times,  an  Avery  17 
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times,  and  an  Erwin  13  times.  In  three  successive  sessions,  1787-1789, 
Charles  McDowell  served  in  the  Senate  while  his  brother  Joseph  of 
John’s  River  and  his  cousin  Joseph  of  Pleasant  Gardens  served  in  the 
House.  Members  of  the  Burgin,  Tate,  Perkins,  and  Carson  families  also 
represented  Burke  County  frequently  in  the  General  Assembly. 


The  Board  of  County  Commissioners 

The  constitution  of  1868  abolished  the  court  of  pleas  and  quarter  ses- 
sions and  scattered  its  many  functions.  Most  of  its  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities, particularly  its  tax-levying  and  fiscal  duties,  were  vested 
in  a board  of  county  commissioners. 

The  abolishment  of  the  court  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  was  regard- 
ed as  an  affront  by  both  the  gentry  and  the  yeoman  farmers  who  had 
ruled  Burke  County  through  this  instrumentality  for  more  than  ninety 
years.  Under  the  new  system  the  county  was  divided  into  townships, 
with  the  voters  of  each  township  electing  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  a 
clerk  who  together  served  as  the  governing  body  of  the  township.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  the  township 
board  was  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  and  for 
the  valuation  of  property  for  the  assessment  of  taxes.  In  1895  the 
townships  were  stripped  of  their  powers  but  were  retained  as  convenient 
administrative  subdivisions. 

Generally  speaking,  the  average  board  of  county  commissioners  did 
not  possess  the  superior  qualifications  to  govern  that  were  exhibited  by 
the  members  of  the  court  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions.  The  size  of  the 
latter  gave  it  balance,  and  longevity  provided  it  with  a wealth  of  ex- 
perience. The  commissioners  usually  served  for  only  a few  years — hardly 
long  enough  to  learn  what  county  government  was  all  about.  Yet  there 
was  little  or  no  element  of  democracy  associated  with  the  court,  while 
the  commissioners  were  duly  elected  by  the  people. 

As  the  county  grew  in  population  and  its  affairs  in  complexity,  new  of- 
fices and  agencies  were  created  by  the  General  Assembly  to  function  un- 
der the  general  supervision  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 


County  Public  Buildings 

The  act  that  created  Burke  County  in  1777  established  a seven- 
member  commission  to  fix  the  location  of  a courthouse  and  erect  a 
courthouse,  prison,  and  stocks.  A deadlock  developed  regarding  the  deci- 
sion as  to  where  the  courthouse  would  be  located,  and  no  action  what- 
soever was  taken.  The  impasse  was,  however,  overcome  in  the  following 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  (November,  1777)  when  an  expanded 
selection  committee  selected  a site  on  Hunting  Creek.  The  courthouse 
was  moved  to  that  site  before  1781. 
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In  1782  the  General  Assembly  created  the  Morgan  Judicial  District 
and  specified  that  the  superior  courts  of  the  district  meet  “at  the 
courthouse  in  Burke  County.”  This  action  made  it  essential  that  a 
county  seat  or  district  “capital”  be  established  and  that  a more  satisfac- 
tory courthouse,  prison,  and  stocks  be  erected.  A new  commission  was 
created  by  legislative  mandate  in  April,  1784,  to  select  a courthouse  site, 
erect  the  public  buildings,  receive  the  tax  levy  collected  from  the  coun- 
ties in  the  Morgan  District — Burke,  Lincoln,  Rutherford,  and  Wilkes — 
and  establish  a town  on  the  land  surrounding  the  public  square.  The  act 
authorized  the  commissioners  to  purchase  “one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
the  county  of  Burke,  as  near  the  center  thereof  as  may  be  convenient; 
and  also  to  . . . contract  with  workmen  for  erecting  and  building  thereon 
a court  house,  prison  and  stocks,  which  when  finished  shall  be  and 
remain  to  the  use  of  the  [judicial]  district  of  Morgan.”  The  town  sur- 
rounding the  public  square  was  to  be  called  “Morgansborough,”  but 
amendatory  legislation  passed  in  October,  1784,  and  December,  1785, 
referred  to  it  as  “the  town  of  Morgan.” 

The  commissioners  apparently  felt  that  100  acres  would  be  insuf- 
ficient for  this  purpose.  They  violated  instructions  and  purchased  230 
acres,  an  action  that  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  tract  was  situated  “at  a place  called  the  Alder  Springs 
. . . ,”  and  the  total  price  was  £40.  In  October,  1784,  a new  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  assembly.  Four  lots  of  12  square  rods  each  were 
reserved  for  the  public  buildings  and  for  the  “convenience  of  water.” 
The  commissioners  were  authorized  to  “demand  and  receive  the  taxes 
collected  ...  for  building  the  said  court  house  and  prison  . . . and  to  let 
out  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  work  at  public  auction  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der or  by  private  contract.  . . .”  It  is  not  known  when  the  courthouse  was 
actually  completed,  but  a “new”  jail  (in  the  planning  stage  since  1799) 
was  approved  by  an  inspection  committee  in  1803.  By  December,  1804, 
the  “Burke  Gaol  for  the  District  of  Morgan”  was  in  use.  Since  the  con- 
struction of  a permanent  courthouse  was  delayed  until  after  1787,  a tem- 
porary facility  was  probably  built  in  1784-1785  northwest  of  the  public 
square  (the  present  site  of  the  Cornwell  Drug  Company). 

Construction  of  the  first  public  square  with  courthouse,  prison,  and 
stocks  and  the  establishment  of  the  town  of  Morgansborough  were  both 
primarily  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the  Superior  Court  District  of 
Morgan  and  only  secondarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  court  or  any 
other  county  function.  The  courthouse  and  jail  were  both  wooden  or 
frame  buildings  suitable  for  the  dispensing  of  frontier  justice  but  were 
hardly  adequate  to  house  all  the  offices  and  officials  of  a well-established 
county  government.  Thus,  as  late  as  1819  Burke  County,  which  had  been 
in  existence  for  more  than  forty  years,  had  not  provided  adequate 
facilities  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  records  of  the  various  courts  and 
other  county  agencies. 
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Meanwhile  $4,500  was  expended  by  the  county  court  to  erect  a new 
jail,  which  was  completed  in  1822.  About  three  decades  later  a large 
brick  jail  was  built  at  a cost  of  $6,300  across  Sterling  Street  (on  the  ap- 
proximate present  location  of  Giles  Motor  Company).  In  1912  plans  for 
still  another  new  jail  were  drawn.  This  jail  was  probably  occupied  in 
1913  and  remained  in  continuous  use  until  January  2,  1970,  when  it  was 
condemned.  This  action  necessitated  the  use  of  the  Caldwell  County  jail 
to  house  Burke  County’s  prisoners  until  facilities  could  be  established  in 
the  new  courthouse  in  1976. 

It  was  almost  a decade  after  the  1822  jail  was  built  before  decisive  ac- 
tion was  taken  to  replace  the  old  frame  courthouse.  Inasmuch  as  John 
McGuire  was  appointed  keeper  in  1838,  it  is  likely  that  this  was  the  first 
year  the  facility  was  used.  Final  specifications  called  for  a square  struc- 
ture with  exterior  dimensions  of  60  by  60  feet.  Two  stories  were  specified, 
the  lower  floor  to  be  10  feet  “in  the  clear,”  and  the  upper  floor  to  be  16 
feet  in  the  clear  “and  square  overhead.”  Included  in  the  plan  were  six 
rooms  for  offices  on  the  first  floor,  four  of  which  were  to  have  fireplaces; 
two  jury  rooms  and  a courtroom  were  to  be  “above.”  The  building  and 
the  partition  walls  of  the  lower  story  were  to  be  of  either  stone  or  brick 
(stone  was  ultimately  chosen),  and  the  floors  and  passages  of  “cut 
stone,”  as  were  the  doors,  window  sills,  and  frames. 

In  1885  the  native  stone  exterior  was  covered  with  stucco,  and  in  1903 
exterior  remodeling  was  carried  out.  The  most  obvious  change  effected 
during  the  latter  year  was  the  addition  of  an  elaborate  cupola  to  the  cen- 
ter roof,  replacing  the  former  one.  Architectural  critics  have  since 
declared  that  the  remodeling  carried  out  in  1903  “gave  the  courthouse  a 
more  imposing  appearance  than  the  structure  actually  had.”  A local 
contractor,  William  H.  Sloan,  did  the  remodeling.  No  exterior  feature 
was  replaced  or  altered  during  the  next  seventy-five  years. 

A new  courthouse  building  was  begun  in  1970  on  property  acquired  at 
no  cost  from  the  Burke  County  Board  of  Education  in  1969.  The  site  lay 
tangentially  across  Green  Street  from  the  public  square.  The  main  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  structure  was  built  between  1973  and  1976. 


Party  Politics 

In  Burke  County,  party  politics  did  not  attain  anything  resembling  a 
settled  state  until  the  Jacksonian  era — the  period  of  the  second 
American  party  system.  In  the  Confederation  period  no  party  align- 
ments developed,  but  during  the  struggle  for  state  ratification  of  the 
federal  constitution  the  supporters  of  ratification  were  termed 
Federalists  and  those  critical  of  the  document  and  thus  reluctant  to 
ratify  were  referred  to  as  Anti-Federalists.  Burke  County  was  represent- 
ed in  both  of  the  conventions  that  were  convened  to  consider  ratification. 
At  the  first  of  these,  held  July  21-August  4,  1788,  at  Hillsborough,  Burke 
was  represented  by  James  Greenlee,  Charles  McDowell,  Joseph 
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Burke  County’s  first  courthouse,  constructed  during  the  mid-1830s,  was  given  an  ex- 
terior coating  of  stucco  in  1885.  Shown  at  top  is  the  earliest  known  photograph  (ca.  1890)  of 
the  structure.  The  building  was  remodeled  in  1903  by  the  addition  of  an  elaborate  cupola 
(center).  The  county’s  new  courthouse  (bottom)  was  completed  in  1976.  Top  and  center 
photographs  courtesy  R.  M.  Lineberger;  lower  photograph  by  Mary  Ann  Lee,  from  the  files 
of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 


McDowell,  Joseph  McDowell,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Johnstone  Miller.  Only 
Charles  McDowell  opted  for  the  strong  Federalist  position  favoring  im- 
mediate ratification,  the  others  adhering  to  the  majority  viewpoint 
which  insisted  that  a bill  of  rights  be  incorporated  into  the  constitution 
before  North  Carolina  ratify  it.  Sixteen  months  later,  the  second  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Fayetteville.  The  elected  Burke  delegates  were  John 
Carson,  William  Willoughby  Erwin,  Charles  McDowell,  Joseph 
McDowell,  and  Joseph  McDowell,  Jr.  The  Federalists  achieved  a sweep- 
ing victory  as  195  delegates  voted  for  ratification  and  only  77  voted 
against  it. 

The  political  history  of  Burke  during  the  next  decade,  however,  ap- 
pears blurred.  From  about  1800  to  1824  the  Republican  party  of  Thomas 
Jefferson — the  precursor  of  the  Democratic  party — was  in  complete  con- 
trol of  government.  The  1824  contest  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  split  the  Republicans  into  two  factions,  the  National 
Republicans  supporting  Adams  and  the  Democratic  Republicans  sup- 
porting Jackson.  In  Burke  County  there  was  little  in  the  way  of  a con- 
test. Old  Hickory’s  “appeal  to  the  masses,”  his  military  record,  and  his 
support  of  internal  improvements  brought  him  approximately  85  percent 
of  the  county’s  vote  in  1824,  1828,  and  1832,  although  he  never  polled 
over  56  percent  of  the  nationwide  vote  in  those  years.  Jackson’s 
economic  policies — particularly  the  removal  of  government  deposits 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — caused  some  public-spirited 
citizens,  merchants,  professional  people,  and  many  of  the  more  substan- 
tial farmers  of  Burke  to  become  disenchanted  with  him.  The  emergence 
of  the  Whig  party  in  Burke  County,  as  elsewhere,  was  in  the  main  a 
product  of  this  disenchantment;  nevertheless,  the  mass  of  Burke 
County’s  citizens  never  abandoned  “Old  Hickory.” 

The  Whigs  constituted  the  best-led,  best-disciplined,  and  most  suc- 
cessful political  party  ever  organized  in  Burke  County.  Between  1835 
and  1860  it  returned  a majority  for  its  presidential  candidate  five  times 
and  for  its  candidate  for  governor  ten  times.  From  the  Jacksonian  era 
until  1860  only  one  Democratic  presidential  candidate  carried  Burke 
County — James  Buchanan  in  1856.  By  this  time  the  Whig  party’s  for- 
tunes had  begun  to  wane  as  a result  of  the  revitalization  of  the 
Democratic  party  under  young  new  leaders,  the  aging  of  the  responsible 
Whig  politicians,  and  the  dilemma  posed  by  the  slavery  issue. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  Burke  gave  a majority  to  the  Radical 
Republican  presidential  candidate  (Ulysses  S.  Grant)  in  the 
Reconstruction-era  elections  of  1868  and  1872.  After  this  time 
Democratic  presidential  candidates  carried  the  county  in  each  election 
until  1920,  usually  by  small  majorities  of  one  to  five  percentage  points. 
The  Republicans  triumphed  again  in  1928  when  the  county  went  for 
Herbert  C.  Hoover  by  64  percent  to  36  percent.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
carried  Burke  four  times,  but  from  1945  until  1976  no  other  Democratic 
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presidential  candidate  carried  the  county,  save  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in 
1964. 

In  every  instance  from  George  Washington’s  second  term  (North 
Carolina  could  not  participate  in  the  first  presidential  election  because 
the  state  had  not  yet  ratified  the  federal  constitution)  down  to  and  in- 
cluding Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  second  term,  Burke  County  gave  large 
majorities  to  each  military  hero  that  became  a candidate  for  the 
presidency,  regardless  of  party  affiliation  or  political  ideology.  Still 
further  observations  about  party  politics  in  Burke  County  can  be  made 
from  analysis  of  the  election  returns: 

1.  Although  certain  political  parties  have  at  times  been  dominant, 
Burke  County,  since  1824,  has  not  been  a one-party  county  and  has 
never  shown  much  interest  in  third  parties.  The  term  “Solid  South” 
likewise  has  no  application  in  Burke.  In  presidential  elections  from  1824 
to  1976  the  majority  vote  in  Burke  has  gone  to  a Democratic  candidate 
twenty-one  times,  to  a Republican  eleven  times,  to  a Whig  five  times, 
and  to  an  Independent  Democrat  once.  In  gubernatorial  elections  from 
1836  to  1976  the  Democrats  carried  the  county  twenty-six  times,  the 
Republicans  seven  times,  the  Whigs  ten  times,  and  the  Conservatives 
(Democrats)  once.  In  the  contests  for  United  States  senator  from  1914  to 
1976  the  Democrats  won  seventeen  times,  the  Republicans  four. 

2.  As  the  twentieth  century  approached,  Burke  County  followed  the 
national  trend  toward  progressive  government;  this  trend  accelerated  af- 
ter 1928.  In  the  antebellum  period  the  county  went  against  the  winners 
of  national  offices  50  percent  of  the  time,  and  from  1868  to  1932,  44  per- 
cent of  the  time;  but  from  1932  to  1975  it  failed  to  support  a winner  in 
such  elections  only  18  percent  of  the  time. 

3.  Split-ticket  voting  did  not  occur  in  Burke  County  in  the  ante- 
bellum period  but  occurred  six  times  from  1868  to  1975.  Burke  gave  a 
majority  to  the  Republicans  in  1960  and  1972  and  to  the  Democrats  in 
1964  in  the  major  electoral  contests  (for  president  and  governor). 


Party  Leadership 

Since  the  two-party  system  did  not  mature  in  Burke  County  until  the 
Jackson  era,  it  is  difficult  to  catalog  the  local  political  leaders  according 
to  party.  In  general,  the  Avery,  Erwin,  and  Walton  families  tended  to 
become  leaders  in  the  Whig  party.  Col.  Burgess  S.  Gaither  was  among 
the  most  prominent  Whigs  in  the  county  as  was,  at  a slightly  later  date, 
Tod  R.  Caldwell.  William  Waightstill  Avery,  whose  father  may  have 
been  a Whig  and  whose  father-in-law  (John  M.  Morehead)  was  an  out- 
standing Whig  governor,  cast  his  lot  with  the  Democrats  in  the  latter 
decades  of  the  antebellum  period,  as  did  his  younger  brother  C.  Moulton 
Avery. 
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After  the  Civil  War  an  extensive  realignment  of  parties  occurred.  A 
majority  of  the  prominent  Whigs  joined  the  Democrats  to  form  the  Con- 
servative party.  After  the  election  of  1868  the  term  “Conservative”  was 
dropped,  and  the  party  reverted  to  the  Democratic  label.  The  Radical 
Republican  party  developed  in  Burke  County  during  Reconstruction. 
The  recently  freed  and  newly  enfranchised  blacks  and  a number  of  poor 
white  men  joined  its  ranks  because  of  its  liberal  ideology  and  par- 
ticularly for  its  progressive  attitude  on  public  education  and  care  of  the 
sick  or  afflicted.  Others,  whose  fathers  had  been  prominent  Democrats, 
joined  the  Republicans  in  the  hope  of  securing  political  appointments. 
The  most  prominent  politician  who  joined  the  Republicans  was  Tod  R. 
Caldwell,  an  old-line  Whig  who  had  opposed  secession  but  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Confederacy.  Further  disenchanted  with  the  Democrats — the 
“war  party” — by  the  loss  of  his  eighteen-year-old  son  at  Gettysburg, 
Caldwell  joined  the  Republicans,  ran  for  lieutenant  governor,  and  was 
elected.  He  became  governor  when  William  W.  Holden  was  impeached 
in  1871.  Caldwell  was  reelected  in  his  own  right  in  1872  but  died  in  office 
in  1874  before  the  end  of  his  full  term. 
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IV.  EDUCATION  AND  HABILITATION 


Although  Burke  County  was  created  in  1777,  approximately  six  years 
elapsed  before  its  leaders  began  making  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
its  first  educational  institution.  In  1783  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  incorporate  “trustees  for  two  academical  schools  in  the 
[judicial]  district  of  Morgan.”  One,  named  Morgan  Academy,  was  to  be 
established  in  Burke  County,  the  other  in  Washington  County  (present 
Tennessee).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  General  Assembly,  in  es- 
tablishing the  Morgan  Academy  at  this  early  date,  assigned  to  it  greater 
priority  than  to  the  construction  of  an  adequate  courthouse  for  the 
Morgan  District  or  a county  seat  for  Burke  County — the  Ben-Ops  were 
totally  committed  to  education.  Although  it  became  necessary  to  rechar- 
ter the  Morgan  Academy  in  1823  and  again  in  1845,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  school  operated  continuously  in  some  form  from  1784 
until  the  Civil  War  and  that  it  was  revived  for  a brief  period  following 
Reconstruction. 

Surviving  county  records  produce  only  fragmentary  information  about 
education  in  Burke  County  prior  to  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  T.  George  Walton  presented  evidence  that  the  Reverend  John 
L.  Davis,  a Unitarian  divine,  taught  a group  of  students  in  1817-1818. 
James  H.  Conway,  “an  Irishman  by  birth,  who  had  been  well  educated, 
and  who  was  a talented  mathematician,”  conducted  a school  in  the 
Morganton  area  before  1820  and  also  wrote  Conway's  Arithmetic , which 
was  printed  and  financed  by  subscription.  At  least  as  early  as  1821 
Thomas  H.  Hill  taught  a school  in  the  Quaker  Meadows-Swan  Ponds 
neighborhood,  teaching  among  others  the  Avery,  Erwin,  and  McDowell 
children.  William  R.  Lavender  (born  ca.  1806),  taught  in  the  same  locale 
from  about  1834  to  1839. 

John  Caldwell  also  initiated  a school  in  his  neighborhood.  It  was 
operated  at  Stoney  Hill  in  the  1830s  and  was  equally  accessible  to  his 
and  the  Perkins  family.  Conrad  Hildebrand,  the  early  settler,  is  said  to 
have  organized  a school  at  Zoar  Lutheran  Church  that  was  conducted  by 
the  Lutheran  ministers  who  served  the  church.  In  1828  Casper  Huffman 
started  a subscription  school  in  the  same  locality,  and  prior  to  1850  the 
Reverend  Amos  Hildebrand  was  conducting  and  teaching  in  a subscrip- 
tion school  in  southeastern  Burke  as  was  Riley  Tallent,  a native  of  Anson 
County.  Many  other  subscription  or  “old  field”  schools  existed  in  the 
county  during  the  antebellum  period. 


Morganton  Academy 

In  1820  the  General  Assembly  enacted  legislation  that  provided  for  the 
sale  of  what  then  remained  of  Morganton’s  town  lots  and  town  common, 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  certain  improvements  to  the  public  square 
and  the  remainder  to  be  applied  “in  defraying  the  expenses  of  com- 
pleting the  Morganton  Academy  and  Church.  . . This  act  was  amend- 
ed in  1821,  and  the  clause  that  allocated  residual  funds  for  the  church 
building  was  revoked.  The  authorization  of  funds  for  the  Morganton 
Academy  was  continued  in  the  1821  amendment,  and  the  “Brick 
Academy”  was  thus  constructed,  apparently  through  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  a private  purpose. 

On  June  11,  1822,  the  Western  Carolinian  (Salisbury)  carried  this 
notice: 

Burke  Academy  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  scholars  under  the  patronage 
of  a respectable  Board  of  Trustees.  The  mode  of  instruction  pursued  is  the  result 
of  much  attention  and  experience,  and  eminently  calculated  to  fit  young  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  to  prepare  students  suc- 
cessfully to  pursue  their  collegiate  studies. 

Lectures  in  an  easy,  familiar  style,  are  given  three  or  four  times  a week, 
on  Language,  History,  Rhetoric,  or  Moral,  Intellectual,  Natural  or  Political 
Philosophy. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  reading,  speaking,  writing,  and  pronouncing  the 
English  language  with  correctness  and  elegance,  and  to  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  pupils;  and  everything  done  to  promote  their  happiness  and  improvement. 
Tuition  $20.00  per  annum,  and  board  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  The  village 
is  pleasant  and  healthy. 

French  and  Italian  will  be  taught  grammatically  if  requested. 

Wrote  one  local  citizen  in  a letter  dated  August  3,  1823: 

We  have  as  good  a Grammar  School  in  Morganton  as  any  I ever  saw,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Willson,  a Graduate  of  the  University  [of  North  Carolina]  and  son  of  Jno. 
McCamy  [Wilson]  and  we  have  a female  school  with  22  Scholars  which  I con- 
ceive would  rank  with  any  private  institution  in  the  Southern  States,  there  are  in 
it  some  young  ladies  who  have  spent  12  months  in  Salem  [Academy]  and  at  the 
last  quarterly  examination  they  were  by  no  means  the  best  Scholars  in  school- 
boarding  by  the  year  including  every  expense,  $80.00.  Tuition  $20.00. 

Morganton  Academy  was  the  first  high  school  in  Burke  County.  Many 
of  the  children  of  the  county’s  political  leaders  attended  it.  The  school 
operated  until  at  least  as  late  as  1860  and  in  that  year  claimed  three 
teachers  and  seventy  students. 


Early  Public  Schools 

Academies  and  subscription  schools  offered  excellent  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  children  of  the  Ben -Ops  and  prosperous  yeomanry 
but  scarcely  affected  the  mass  of  the  county’s  youth.  Before  1839  no 
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other  type  of  facility  existed  for  obtaining  an  education.  The  General 
Assembly  had  established  a special  fund  for  public  education  as  early  as 
1825,  but  the  fund  grew  so  slowly  that  it  was  not  until  1839  that  a public- 
school  law  was  finally  enacted.  The  law  provided  for  a special  election 
for  or  against  the  public  funding  of  schools.  Burke  County  voted  with 
sixty-one  other  counties  in  favor  of  the  school-appropriation  law,  and  at 
least  as  early  as  1843  its  court  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  appointed 
the  county’s  first  “school  commissioners”;  the  official  title  for  this  body 
was  the  “Burke  County  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools.”  The 
program  of  state -supported  free  schools  made  little  progress  until  1852 
when  the  office  of  state  superintendent  was  created  and  Calvin  H.  Wiley 
occupied  the  position.  Wiley  popularized  the  schools,  the  Literary  Fund 
grew,  and  local  tax  support  increased. 

In  1850  there  were  thirty-two  school  districts  in  Burke  County,  but  ten 
of  these  possessed  no  school.  In  1860  there  were  forty-two  such  districts, 
only  one  of  which  had  no  school.  The  average  school  year  in  1850  was  two 
months,  three  days;  in  1860,  two  months,  six  days.  In  1850,  50.8  percent 
of  the  county’s  children  over  the  age  of  five  and  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  did  not  attend  school;  and  in  1860,  42.4  percent  did  not  attend.  In 
1850  teachers’  salaries  ranged  from  $11.00  for  a school  term  of  one  month 
to  $68.00  for  a six-month  term.  In  1860  salaries  ranged  from  $26.00  for  a 
one-month  term  to  $90.00  for  a four-month  term.  Subjects  taught  in 
1860  were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography.  By  1860,  out  of  a total  free  population  in  the  county  of  6,867 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  only  720  were  unable  to  read  or  write. 

The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  wrecked  the  state’s  system  of 
public  schools.  In  1870  “nearly  half  of  the  people  of  the  state  over  10 
years  of  age  were  unable  to  read  or  write.”  Many  of  the  teachers  were 
totally  unfit.  There  was  no  uniform  system  of  textbooks,  and  the  laws 
made  no  provision  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
schoolhouses.  Much  of  the  educational  work  was  performed  during 
Reconstruction  by  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  but  a large  portion  of  the 
population  distrusted  and  despised  it.  The  Ben-Ops  had  been  decimated 
by  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  the  war,  and  the  resulting  political 
“disabilities”  imposed  on  them  by  the  Reconstruction  regime.  As  a 
result  of  this  shift  of  power,  little  impetus  for  the  promotion  of  education 
existed  in  Burke  County  from  the  period  of  Reconstruction  until  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  During  this  time  the  county’s  public 
schools  were  either  nonexistent  or  of  extremely  poor  quality.  Those  who 
could  afford  it  sent  their  children  to  academies  or  subscription  schools. 

Branson’s  North  Carolina  Business  Directory  indicates  that  fifty-two 
white  and  fifteen  Negro  schools  existed  in  Burke  County  in  1884  (no 
schools  were  listed  for  Burke  in  similar  directories  published  before  that 
time).  Branson  in  1890  enumerated  52  white  schools  and  15  black 
schools  in  Burke  County;  in  1896  the  numbers  were  given  as  55  white 
schools  and  11  black  schools.  Robert  L.  Patton  quotes  sources  that  in- 
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dicate  there  were  1,566  white  and  342  black  children  attending  the  free 
schools  in  Burke  County  between  September  and  December,  1881. 
Salaries  for  teachers  were  lower  than  before  the  Civil  War. 


Postbellum  Private  Schools 

As  had  been  the  case  during  the  antebellum  period,  well-educated  and 
competent  teachers  were  attracted  to  the  private  schools,  academies, 
and  seminaries.  And  again  as  in  the  earlier  period,  the  most  illustrious  of 
these  were  clergymen. 

In  1888  the  Morganton  Star  took  notice  of  the  establishment  of  an 
African  High  School  of  Morganton — the  “Morganton  Dist.  H.S.  of  the 
A.M.E.  Church.”  Another  private  school  for  blacks  was  Kistler 
Academy,  built  about  1900  in  Morganton.  Several  other  small  schools  for 
blacks  were  also  established  in  Morganton  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 


Table  Rock  Academy  was  one  of  Burke  County’s  private  schools  of  the  post-Civil  War 
era.  Photograph  (ca.  1890)  courtesy  R.  M.  Lineberger. 

Many  other  private  schools  and  academies  existed  during  this  period. 
They  lingered  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  county  longer  than  in  Morganton, 
where  they  tended  to  fade  following  the  establishment  of  the  Morganton 
Graded  School  System  in  1903. 


Twentieth- Century  Public  Schools 
In  1900  Morganton  was  part  of  the  county  school  system.  There  were 
only  two  one-teacher  schools  in  the  entire  town.  In  1903  the  General 
Assembly  acted  to  establish  a separate  administrative  unit  and  to  create 
the  Morganton  Graded  School  District.  This  was  a giant  step  forward  for 
education  in  the  county  as  a whole.  A special  school  tax  was  approved  by 
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the  residents  of  the  district,  and  in  1905  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $20,000 
were  issued  to  finance  the  construction  of  a school  building.  This  was  to 
be  Burke  County’s  first  public  high  school.  Before  that  time  the  free 
schools  were  confined  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering, 
and  often  these  subjects  were  not  well  taught. 

In  1912  a public  high  school  was  established  at  Glen  Alpine.  It  was  the 
first  high  school  in  the  county  system,  and  children  from  other  parts  of 
the  county  were  permitted  to  attend  there.  Olive  Hill,  the  first  high 
school  for  black  students,  was  established  in  1923.  By  1924  there  were 
also  high  schools  at  Hildebran,  Valdese,  and  Drexel. 

Consolidation  of  school  districts  began  in  Burke  County  in  1921.  Be- 
tween 1924  and  1963  the  sixty-six  county  schools  were  reduced  to  fifteen. 
In  the  meantime,  high  schools  were  established  at  George  Hildebrand  in 
1936,  at  Salem  in  1946,  and  at  Oak  Hill  shortly  thereafter. 


Rutherford  College 

The  genesis  of  Burke  County’s  first  college  dates  from  the  late  ante- 
bellum period.  Prior  to  1850  a subscription  school  existed  in  the  tiny 
village  of  Excelsior  in  southeastern  Burke  County,  taught  by  the 
Reverend  Basil  Gaither  Jones,  a Methodist  minister  from  Davie  County. 
In  1853  Jones  was  replaced  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Laban  Abemethy  of 
Lincoln  (present  Catawba)  County.  When  Abernethy  first  came,  the 
school  at  Excelsior  was  located  in  a one-room  cabin  called  Owl  Hollow 
School  House,  but  the  village  grew  and  the  school  prospered.  Abernethy 
succeeded  in  expanding  it  into  an  academy  after  gaining  the  financial 
support  of  John  Rutherford,  Jr.,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  county. 
By  1857  the  school  had  assumed  the  name  Rutherford  Academy  and  was 
a thriving  institution  with  male  and  female  departments  and  several 
teachers  conducting  classes  on  a year-round  schedule.  In  February,  1859, 
a student  at  the  academy  wrote  his  brother  that  he  was  “studying 
Algebra,  Astronomy,  Rhetoric,  and  Latin  . . . ; I expect  to  complete  all  of 
these  this  session  except  Latin.  Our  school  is  in  a prosperous  condition, 
we  are  in  the  upper  department  of  the  new  Academy;  it  is  a magnificent 
building.  We  number  between  40  and  50  students,  and  expect  several 
more.” 

The  Civil  War  closed  the  school,  and  during  the  war  Abernethy  taught 
at  Table  Rock  Academy  on  Irish  Creek;  but  he  returned  to  Excelsior  in 
1868  and  reopened  the  institution  the  following  year.  In  1871  “the  village 
of  Excelsior  was  incorporated  and  Rutherford  Academy  became  Ruther- 
ford College,”  with  the  right  to  confer  degrees.  In  1881  the  village  was 
chartered  as  Rutherford  College,  and  a post  office  was  established  there. 
Abernethy  attracted  competent  teachers,  notably  the  Reverend  Brant- 
ley York,  and  by  1880  he  had  developed  an  advanced  college  curriculum. 
He  exacted  no  tuition  from  orphans,  ministers’  children,  or  prospective 
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Rutherford  College’s  administration  building, 
Weaver  Hall,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1927.  The 
structure  was  soon  rebuilt  with  funds  provided  by 
citizens  of  Burke  and  Catawba  counties.  The  new 
building  is  pictured  at  left.  Photograph  from 
News- Herald  (Morganton),  May  28,  1931. 


ministers.  While  Abernethy  was  away  lecturing  in  August,  1891,  the 
college  was  destroyed  by  fire.  He  managed  to  rebuild  the  institution  and 
to  reopen  it  in  1893. 

Abernethy  died  the  following  year,  and  in  1899  the  college  building 
was  sold  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Methodist  Conference.  During 
this  period  the  institution  was  operated  as  a high  school,  but  it  gradually 
regained  junior-college  status.  In  1916  Dr.  T.  L.  Goode  and  J.  Ellis 
Coulter  contributed  a plot  of  20  acres  “one  mile  nearer  the  railroad,” 
and  a new  brick  building  was  constructed  on  this  site.  The  building, 
Weaver  Hall,  was  destroyed  in  a 1927  fire  but  was  rebuilt  with  funds 
contributed  by  the  people  of  Burke  and  Catawba  counties.  The  Great 
Depression  worsened  the  college’s  already  shaky  financial  situation,  and 
the  school  was  closed  about  1936. 


Ravenscroft  or  Wilberforce  College 

In  1879  the  Episcopal  church  attempted  to  establish  a college  for 
Negro  students  in  Burke  County.  Vine  Hill,  a beautiful  location  where 
the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  was  later  built,  was  purchased 
and  a large  brick  building  was  erected;  but  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
abandon  the  project  because  of  insufficient  funds. 


Western  Piedmont  Community  College 

The  permanent  buildings  of  Western  Piedmont  Community  College, 
lying  adjacent  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  the  intersection  of  Interstate 
Highway  40  and  U.S.  Highway  64,  were  occupied  in  March,  1968.  The 
college  offers  two-year  college  programs  and  various  vocational, 
technical,  and  continuing-education  courses. 
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This  photograph  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Morganton  was  made 
shortly  after  the  facility  was  opened  in  1894.  Photograph  by  Fred  W.  Tyler;  from  Ervin, 
Catawba  Valley  and  Highlands,  p.  21. 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Morganton 

At  the  urging  of  Gov.  John  M.  Morehead  and  Joseph  Caldwell,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  a school  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
was  established  at  Raleigh  in  1845.  In  1891  the  General  Assembly  adopt- 
ed an  act  to  establish  a separate  school  for  the  deaf.  Civic  leaders  of 
Morganton  were  immediately  aware  of  the  many  advantages  of  having 
such  an  institution  located  there.  A local  group  agreed  to  offer  the  state 
$5,000  and  100  acres  of  land  adjoining  Morganton’s  Vine  Hill,  a choice 
building  site  that  belonged  to  a local  land  company,  if  the  institution 
should  be  established  at  Morganton.  Col.  Samuel  McD.  Tate,  aided  by 
state  Senator  Isaac  T.  Avery,  was  able  to  secure  the  proposed  institution 
for  Morganton.  The  $5,000  subscription  was  raised  in  a special  town 
bond  election,  and  construction  was  begun  in  May,  1891.  The  school 
opened  on  October  2,  1894,  with  104  pupils.  New  buildings  were  added 
through  the  years  to  accommodate  an  ever-increasing  enrollment.  In  the 
autumn  of  1963  enrollment  exceeded  the  optimum  number  of  students— 
500.  In  that  year  221  people  were  employed  at  the  facility,  eighty-five  of 
whom  were  instructors.  The  annual  payroll  was  approximately  $600,000. 


North  Carolina  Outward  Bound  School 

The  concept  of  Outward  Bound  began  in  1941  at  Aberdovey,  Wales,  as 
a means  of  preparing  young  merchant  seamen  for  the  demands  of 
hazardous  service.  In  1961  the  first  Outward  Bound  School  in  America 
was  established. 

The  initial  instigator  of  the  North  Carolina  school  was  Watts  Hill,  Jr., 
of  Durham.  The  school  was  incorporated  in  1966  as  a private,  nonprofit 
educational  institution.  It  was  constructed  in  1966-1967  on  the 
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headwaters  of  Rose’s  Creek  at  the  foot  of  Table  Rock  Mountain.  In  1975 
the  school  in  Burke  County  was  one  of  six  such  institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  was  the  only  such  school  in  the  Southeast. 


South  Mountain  Institute 

In  1919  an  elderly  man  named  Snead  was  operating  an  academy  in 
Golden  Valley,  Rutherford  County.  Unable  to  continue  the  school  alone, 
he  prevailed  upon  Ora  Hull,  a dedicated  teacher  and  missionary  from 
Missouri,  to  come  to  Golden  Valley  and  take  it  over.  Shortly  afterward, 
Bertha  H.  Moore,  a friend  of  Ora  Hull’s  and  a fellow  missionary,  arrived 
at  the  academy.  The  two  women  conducted  a fund-raising  campaign  and 
managed  to  open  the  school  under  the  name  South  Mountain  Industrial 
Institute. 

About  eight  or  ten  years  later,  people  from  Morganton  became  in- 
terested in  the  school  and  in  1935  they  persuaded  Ora  Hull  and  Lucy 
Brown  (another  teacher)  to  move  the  school  to  Linville  Township  in 
Burke  County.  The  Shortoff  School  building,  which  belonged  to  the 
Burke  County  School  System,  was  leased  to  the  institute  at  $1.00  per 
year  for  ninety-nine  years,  provided  the  school  would  accept  the  children 
of  the  area  as  day  students.  After  1946  the  institute  became  primarily  a 
domicile  for  homeless  children.  In  1975  that  was  still  its  primary 
function. 


Silver  Creek  Academy 

This  was  a Seventh-Day  Adventist  school.  Until  the  early  1950s 
schools  were  located  at  three  Seventh-Day  Adventist  colonies — Table 
Rock,  Glen  Alpine,  and  the  Laurel  section  of  the  county.  At  that  time 
the  three  were  consolidated  at  Glen  Alpine.  In  1975  the  school  had  two 
teachers,  twenty-three  students,  and  eight  grades. 

Western  Correctional  Center 

At  the  urging  of  the  State  Prison  Department,  humanitarian  leaders, 
and  forward-looking  legislators,  funding  was  included  in  Gov.  Dan  K. 
Moore’s  general  appropriation  bill  of  1967  to  erect  a new  prison  in 
western  North  Carolina  in  which  modern  penal  reforms  might  be  im- 
plemented. Burke  County  was  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  site  for  the 
facility. 

Eighty  acres  of  land  near  Interstate  Highway  40  in  the  Salem  com- 
munity, Morganton  Township,  were  detached  from  the  Broughton 
Hospital  tract  as  a building  site  for  the  Western  Correctional  Center. 
Construction  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1969  and  was  completed  in 
January,  1972.  It  was  a unique  structure — sixteen  stories  high,  clean, 
new,  and  featuring  private  rooms  for  each  inmate  (or  resident).  Local 
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wags  dubbed  it  the  “Burkemont  Hilton.”  It  was  said  to  be  the  only  state 
facility  of  its  kind  in  the  southeastern  United  States  with  a design  that 
reflected  “a  new  concept  in  penal  philosophy.” 

One  of  the  primary  aims  of  the  Department  of  Correction  was  to 
remove  youthful  offenders  from  local  detention  facilities  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble before  they  were  “contaminated”  by  older  and  more  experienced 
prisoners.  The  Western  North  Carolina  Center  came  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  facility  had  accommodations  for  500  residents  in  1975. 
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V.  CHURCHES  AND  THE  CLERGY 


During  the  pioneer  days  in  Burke  County  a relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  population  was  involved  with  institutionalized  religion.  In  the 
midst  of  climatic  hardships,  laborious  tasks,  Indian  incursions,  frequent 
births,  early  deaths,  and  civil  unrest,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  religious 
sects  of  any  kind  flourished  in  any  continuous  and  stable  form  before  the 
close  of  the  American  Revolution.  Tradition  and  fragmentary  evidence 
suggest  that  the  people  were  in  general  deeply  religious,  that  they  con- 
tinually sought  divine  guidance,  and  that  they  were  reconciled  to  and 
had  confidence  in  the  will  of  God. 

To  attempt  to  fix  the  date  that  the  earliest  church  was  established  in 
Burke  County  would  be  a difficult  undertaking.  Missionaries  and 
itinerant  preachers  traveled  the  trails  and  passes  to  small,  isolated  com- 
munities and  propounded  the  Gospel  to  as  few  or  as  many  as  would 
listen.  Occasionally  a congregation  (and  sometimes  a church  structure) 
evolved  from  these  visitations,  but  even  when  this  did  occur  the  church 
might  be  without  a regular  minister.  Frequently  in  such  cases  lay  per- 
sons took  charge,  led  the  singing,  prayed,  preached,  or  exhorted.  In  some 
settlements  “union”  churches  or  free  meetinghouses  were  constructed 
for  use  by  various  denominations  at  different  times. 


The  Lutheran  Church 

Undoubtedly  the  oldest  organized  congregation  in  Old  Burke  County 
was  St.  Paul’s  Church  (also  known  as  the  Dutch  Meeting  House)  near 
Newton  in  present  Catawba  County.  It  was  a “union”  church — Lutheran 
and  German  Reformed.  It  is  not  known  when  the  first  church  building 
was  erected,  but  a Reformed  minister  is  known  to  have  preached  there  in 
1759;  and  the  land  on  which  the  church  was  situated  was  acquired  in 
May,  1771. 

According  to  A.  C.  Avery,  Littlejohn’s  Meetinghouse,  also  in  Old 
Burke  but  later  in  Caldwell  County,  was  some  years  older  than  any 
church  in  present  Burke,  probably  having  been  built  in  1775  and  cer- 
tainly by  1779.  Littlejohn’s,  first  used  as  a free  meetinghouse  by 
Methodists  and  German  Lutherans  who  had  migrated  to  that  com- 
munity from  present  Catawba  County,  was  later  employed  by  other 
denominations;  but  about  1808  it  was  designated  as  a Methodist  church. 

Rocky  Spring  Church,  another  Lutheran  congregation,  was  probably 
situated  in  the  German  settlement  dominated  by  the  Corpening  family 
(slightly  west  of  Gamewell  in  present  Caldwell  County).  According  to 


tradition,  Zoar  Church  in  Icard  Township  was  founded  by  the  pioneer 
settler  Conrad  Hildebrand  and  was  initially  a Lutheran  church  but  was 
later  occupied  by  Mount  Hebron  Baptist  Church. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Johnstone  Miller  (1758-1834),  popularly  known 
as  Parson  Miller,  came  to  Lincoln  County  from  Virginia  in  the  early 
1780s  and  in  1786  married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  “Gentleman” 
John  Perkins.  In  1806  he  settled  permanently  on  a plantation  on  Lower 
Creek — a gift  to  Miller’s  wife  from  her  father — which  Miller  called 
Mary’s  Grove.  Miller  had  desired  to  become  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
but  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  was  not  organized  until  1817.  Instead, 
he  requested  ordination  in  the  Lutheran  church  and  was  accepted  on 
May  20,  1794.  He  traveled  about  Burke  County  and  adjacent  areas  for 
twenty-seven  years  as  an  Episcopal  lay  reader  and  a Lutheran  minister, 
serving  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  members  of  both  denominations.  In 
1821  he  was  ordained  an  Episcopal  priest;  thereafter,  he  confined  his  ac- 
tivities to  St.  Andrew’s  Parish  in  Burke  County. 

In  spite  of  their  early  advantage,  the  Lutherans  made  no  sustained 
settlement  in  Burke  County  until  1884  when  a church  was  established  at 
Glen  Alpine  and  served  by  itinerant  ministers.  It  was  discontinued 
before  1897,  prompting  supply  ministers  from  Concordia  College  in  Con- 
over to  hold  services  in  Morganton  for  several  years;  but  this  arrange- 
ment was  likewise  discontinued.  In  1910  a Lutheran  church  was  built  at 
Morganton  and  was  replaced  by  a new  structure  in  1937.  Since  1952  the 
congregation  has  been  self-sustaining.  The  Mount  Hebron  Lutheran 
Church  was  organized  in  1903  at  Henry  River,  but  the  first  church 
building  was  constructed  in  nearby  Hildebran  in  1922-1923. 


The  Presbyterian  Church 

Just  as  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  were  the  principal 
denominations  of  the  German  settlers,  so  was  the  Presbyterian  church 
the  dominant  sect  of  the  Scotch-Irish.  The  first  known  minister  of  the 
old  Quaker  Meadows  Presbyterian  Church  (which  S.  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
suggests  existed  before  1777)  was  the  Reverend  James  Templeton,  who 
had  been  educated  at  Nassau  Hall  and  was  pastor  at  Quaker  Meadows 
and  Pleasant  Gardens  in  1784.  The  Reverend  John  McKamie  Wilson 
(1769-1831)  held  the  charge  at  Quaker  Meadows  from  1795  to  1801  when 
he  moved  to  Rocky  River  Church  in  Cabarrus  County.  The  records  of 
Quaker  Meadows  Church  for  the  ensuing  ninety-five  years  are  scanty 
and  fragmentary.  A.  C.  Avery  has  noted  that  a new  church  was  built  at 
Quaker  Meadows  in  1852-1853.  A commission  was  appointed  in  1896  by 
the  presbytery  to  “organize”  a church  at  Quaker  Meadows,  and  an  ac- 
tive church  program  was  continued  after  that  date. 

Meanwhile,  certain  desultory  Presbyterian  activity  was  in  evidence  at 
Morganton.  John  Bowman,  an  itinerant  missionary  employed  by  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  is  known  to  have  preached  at 
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Morganton  at  least  once  in  1792.  Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
synod  actually  met  at  Morganton  in  1796.  But  other  evidence  suggests 
that  there  was  no  church  building  or  meetinghouse  at  the  county  seat 
until  about  1820. 

Nevertheless,  a Presbyterian  church  appears  to  have  been  completed 
in  Morganton  in  1822-1823.  All  accounts  indicate  that  the  Presbyterian 
meetinghouse  was  also  used  by  other  denominations  for  church  services 
and  occasionally  for  civic  or  political  gatherings  in  the  years  before  the 
stone  courthouse  was  completed. 

Before  1835  a Presbyterian  chapel  was  built  on  Silver  Creek  and  was 
supplied  by  the  occupants  of  the  Morganton  pulpit,  but  it  apparently 
did  not  survive  the  Civil  War.  The  Presbyterians,  like  the  Lutherans, 
showed  little  interest  in  growth  and  expansion,  largely  because  of  their 
insistence  upon  an  educated  ministry  and  their  indifference  to 
evangelism. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morganton  was  established  in  1836;  it  included  the 
counties  of  Ashe,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Haywood,  Lincoln,  Macon,  Ruther- 
ford, Wilkes,  and  Yancey.  In  1840  the  body  was  dissolved,  and  “its  mem- 
bers, churches  and  territory”  returned  to  the  Concord  Presbytery. 

In  1888  a Presbyterian  church  was  established  at  Glen  Alpine.  In  1926 
the  old  Methodist  church  building  was  acquired,  and  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  moved  to  that  location. 

In  1895  the  Waldensian  Church  of  Valdese  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  and  was  made  part  of  the 
Concord  Presbytery.  In  1901  a body  from  the  presbytery  commissioned  a 
church  at  Bridgewater.  Early  in  the  twentieth  century  the  McDowell 
Chapel  Presbyterian  Church  was  established  at  the  old  McDowell-Neill 
burying  ground  on  Silver  Creek  to  serve  the  families  that  had  previously 
attended  the  Silver  Creek  Church.  Also  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  a Presbyterian  church  was  founded  in  the  Brindletown  sec- 
tion by  Miss  Bessie  Arrowood,  a dedicated  “home”  missionary  of  the 
Morganton  church.  The  Brindletown  church  was  later  named  Arrowood 
Chapel  in  recognition  of  her  devoted  service. 

The  Methodists 

Methodism  grew  out  of  a reform  movement  within  the  Church  of 
England  and  was  not  organized  as  a distinct  and  separate  sect  until  after 
the  American  Revolution.  Although  “Methodist  Societies”  were  formed 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  a “North  Carolina  Circuit”  was  es- 
tablished in  1776,  the  formal  organization  of  the  denomination  did  not 
occur  until  1784  at  a meeting  in  Baltimore  at  which  Francis  Asbury  was 
chosen  one  of  two  “superintendents.”  Bishop  Asbury  was  the  first  of  the 
Methodist  circuit  riders  to  visit  in  Old  Burke  County.  Between 
February,  1786,  and  October,  1814,  he  traversed  the  county  eight  times. 
His  aim  was  to  bring  the  gospel  to  the  people  rather  than  wait  until  they 
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could  be  coaxed  into  church.  By  1800  a Morganton  and  Swannanoa  Cir- 
cuit had  been  formed  and  circuit  riders  had  been  designated.  In  1804 
Morganton  Circuit  was  moved  from  the  Virginia  Conference  to  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  and  a period  of  rapid  growth  began. 

Gilboa  was  among  the  oldest  of  the  Methodist  churches  in  present 
Burke  County.  Situated  ^)bout  8 miles  southwest  of  Morganton,  it  was  in 
operation  before  1869  as  was  Snow  Hill  (near  Bridgewater),  Obeth  (at 
Gibbs),  Lebanon  Church  (1864  or  earlier)  at  Joy,  Shiloh  (in  Morganton 
Township),  Sardis  (on  Linville  and  probably  the  church  referred  to  by 
Bishop  Asbury  in  1797  as  “Connelly’s  new  church”),  Mountain  Grove 
(near  Table  Rock  Post  Office),  and  McDowell’s  Chapel.  Meadows  Creek 
Meetinghouse,  a Methodist  Protestant  church,  was  organized  about  1850 
in  Icard  Township.  By  1975  the  name  had  been  changed  to  Burke  Chapel 
Methodist  Church.  A permanent  Methodist  church  building  was  first 
erected  in  Morganton  in  1846;  it  was  replaced  in  1902  and  again  in  1954. 
It  cannot  be  determined  which  Methodist  churches  antedate  the 
Morganton  church,  but  it  is  a certainty  that  the  church  on  Linville  did, 
and  probable  that  Gilboa,  Snow  Hill,  Lebanon,  and  others  did  also. 

A number  of  Methodist  ministers  resided  in  Burke  County  and  served 
the  local  churches.  Among  the  earliest  and  best  known  of  these  was  the 
Reverend  William  Fullwood.  He  joined  the  conference  in  1792  and 
“located”  in  1796.  From  1804  until  1869  the  Morganton  Circuit  never 
failed  to  be  supplied  with  one,  and  at  times  two,  preachers-in-charge.  All 
this  evidence  suggests  that  the  Methodists  were  in  Burke  almost  as  early 
as  the  Presbyterians,  and  with  a much  larger  supply  of  ministers,  a con- 
tinuing organization,  and  an  even  distribution  of  churches — except 
perhaps  in  the  German  settlements  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 

The  Methodists  continued  to  expand  rapidly  until  1900.  About  twenty 
Methodist  churches  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  county  dur- 
ing the  1880s  and  1890s.  Growth  after  1900  was  somewhat  slower.  In  1976' 
there  were  thirty-five  Methodist  churches,  the  second-largest  number  of 
any  denomination. 


The  Baptists 

The  Baptist  movement  in  present  Burke  County  began  in  1785  on 
Smoky  Creek  when  the  (North)  Catawba  Church  was  reconstituted. 
This  congregation  had  been  located  in  present  Lincoln  County  since 
before  1771-1772;  it  moved  to  Smoky  Creek  after  its  membership  from 
eastern  Burke  had  continued  to  increase.  The  newly  constituted  church 
joined  the  Strawberry  Association  (a  Baptist  affiliation  composed  prin- 
cipally of  churches  in  southwestern  Virginia)  but  became  a member  of 
the  Yadkin  Association  when  that  body  was  organized  in  1790.  At  the 
time,  it  was  a thriving  church  with  165  members.  In  1800  the  Yadkin 
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Association  dismissed  Catawba  Church.  During  the  next  twenty-five 
years  the  church  struggled  for  survival.  It  was  reconstituted  in  1825  and 
in  1859  moved  just  across  the  county  line  into  Caldwell  County. 

The  Broad  River  Association  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  so-called 
Charleston  Movement  of  1800;  it  encompassed  all  Baptist  congregations 
in  Burke  County  until  1827  when  the  Catawba  River  Association  was 
founded.  Silver  Creek  and  Smyrna  churches  were  constituted  in  1800 
and  1801  respectively.  Both  were  arms  of  Catawba  Church  but  also  drew 
strength  from  the  churches  of  the  Broad  River  Association.  Almost  a 
half-century  elapsed  before  other  Baptist  churches  appeared. 

At  least  thirty-one  Baptist  churches  were  in  operation  in  Burke 
County  before  1900.  Many  of  these  followed  an  identical  pattern  of 
development,  progressing  from  a brush  arbor  meeting  to  a one-room  log 
church,  later  to  a frame  building,  and  finally  to  a red-brick  structure.  A 
few — but  only  a few — failed  to  reach  the  last  step.  In  1975  there  were  114 
Baptist  churches  in  the  county. 


The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Although  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  was  established  in 
Philadelphia  in  1789,  it  made  little  progress  in  North  Carolina  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  The  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  was  not  organized  until 
1817,  and  there  was  no  bishop  until  the  Right  Reverend  John  Stark 
Ravenscroft  was  consecrated  in  1823.  The  Reverend  Robert  Johnstone 
Miller,  already  a Lutheran  pastor,  was  ordained  an  Episcopal  priest  in 
1821.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  these  two  men  communicated  with 
each  other  and  collaborated  on  mission  work.  But  in  Burke  County  a dif- 
ficult situation  existed.  Most  of  the  people  were  prejudiced  against  the 
Episcopal  church  (which  was  regarded  as  identical  to  the  Anglican 
faith),  identifying  it  with  the  colonial  government  of  Rowan  County  (of 
which  they  had  been  residents)  and  with  the  loyalists  of  Revolutionary 
times. 

After  Miller’s  death  in  1834  there  seems  to  have  been  little  missionary 
work  performed  in  Burke  County  by  the  Episcopalians  until  the 
Reverend  Edward  McCartney  Forbes  (1811-1893)  arrived  in  1841.  In 
1842  Forbes  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  John  Steinforth  Kidney  who 
was  accompanied  by  a friend,  Aaron  Francis  Olmsted,  then  a candidate 
for  holy  orders.  These  two  young  missionaries  initiated  a movement  to 
build  a church  at  Morganton,  but  they  departed  before  the  building  was 
completed.  This  structure,  begun  in  1846,  was  completed  and  con- 
secrated July  11,  1847,  by  Bishop  Levi  Silliman  Ives  under  the  name  of 
Grace  Church.  A new  church,  constructed  of  cut  stone,  was  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  structure  in  1894. 
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Negro  Churches 

The  first  Negro  church  in  Burke  County  was  organized  about  1872  in 
Morganton  and  was  called  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Colored  Church.  By 
the  mid- 1880s  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  in  opera- 
tion. The  Reverend  E.  D.  Roberts  and  the  Reverend  Sipio  Saul  were 
early  pastors.  From  this  congregation  two  churches  developed — Slades 
Chapel  A.M.E.  Zion  and  Gaston  Chapel  A.M.E.  churches.  McElrath’s 
Chapel,  Shiloh  A.M.E.,  and  Israel  Chapel  A.M.E.  are  said  to  be  among 
the  earliest  Negro  churches  in  Burke. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church 

No  organized  group  of  Roman  Catholic  worshipers  existed  in  Burke 
County  before  1929.  Members  of  this  faith  were  few,  but  a mission  was 
nevertheless  organized  and  Mass  was  held  regularly  in  the  courthouse 
until  1933  when  Charles  Smith,  a non-Catholic,  welcomed  the  group 
into  his  home  on  Green  Street,  Morganton.  In  1947  a residence  on 
West  Union  Street  was  acquired  and  used  as  a church.  At  that  time  the 
membership  had  increased  from  five  to  more  than  eighty-five;  further 
growth  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a new  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
1961  on  West  Union  Street  Extension.  By  1975  the  membership  had  in- 
creased to  about  400  members.  The  congregation,  known  as  the  St. 
Charles  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  affiliated  with  the  Charlotte 
Diocese. 


Other  Denominations 

Established  in  Burke  County  before  1975  were  twenty-two  Church  of 
God  and  Holiness  churches,  three  Seventh-Day  Adventist  congrega- 
tions, one  Advent  Christian  church,  one  congregation  of  Jehovah’s  Wit- 
nesses, and  one  Mormon  church. 

The  County  Bible  Society 

The  earliest  nonsectarian  religious  movement  in  Burke  County 
followed  the  organization  of  the  Society  for  the  Distribution  of  Bibles.  A 
national  movement  had  developed  in  1816  with  the  formation  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  A similar  group  that  had  been  meeting  since 
1813  in  North  Carolina  became  an  affiliate  of  this  society.  Early  in  1822 
an  agent  of  the  parent  association  spearheaded  a drive  to  form  an  aux- 
iliary society  in  Burke  County.  The  group  represented  various 
denominations  and  included  most  of  the  county  leaders  of  that  period. 
The  movement  attained  its  highest  level  of  activity  in  1830,  but  interest 
is  believed  to  have  lagged  after  that  date. 
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Camp  Meetings  and  Revivals 

Camp  meetings  were  held  in  Burke  County  at  least  as  early  as  August 
12,  1828,  on  which  date  Episcopal  Bishop  John  Stark  Ravenscroft  wrote 
to  the  Reverend  Robert  Johnstone  Miller,  advising  him  of  the 
uselessness  of  keeping  an  appointment  at  Morganton  while  the  people 
were  occupied  with  a Presbyterian  camp  meeting.  Until  1852  camp 
meetings  took  place  at  Quaker  Meadows,  and  prior  to  1844  on  Silver 
Creek.  Mount  Pleasant  Camp  Ground  at  Chesterfield  was  later  a 
favorite  site.  The  camp  meeting  was  fostered  to  a degree  in  the  early 
years  by  the  Presbyterians  and  to  a much  larger  extent  by  the  Baptists, 
but  it  attained  its  most  advanced  development  among  the  Methodists. 
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VI.  HEALTH  AND  ALLIED  SERVICES 


During  Burke  County’s  early  years,  expert  medical  care  was  rarely 
available  to  the  sick  or  injured.  Heads  of  families,  wives,  or  older  women 
in  the  neighborhoods  acquainted  themselves  with  the  many  existing 
herb  remedies,  studied  the  almanacs  that  appeared  after  1800,  and 
became  adept  at  midwifery.  Most  of  the  illnesses  were  self-limited  and 
in  reality  required  no  treatment;  many  of  the  injuries  repaired  them- 
selves in  due  time  if  cared  for  in  a sensible  manner  by  a sensible  person. 

Between  1768  and  1861  at  least  thirty-three  physicians  practiced  in 
Burke  at  some  time  or  other.  Only  half  of  these  men  remained  in  the 
county  for  a lengthy  period.  Twenty-five  of  the  thirty-three  were  natives 
of  Burke  or  other  piedmont  counties.  As  was  the  case  with  other  profes- 
sions in  the  antebellum  period,  no  educational  prerequisites  were  es- 
tablished. It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  doctors  were  educated  at 
academies,  and  a few  attended  college.  The  earliest  physician  in  Old 
Burke,  Dr.  Joseph  Dobson,  was  educated  in  England  and  was  “con- 
sidered to  be  well-educated  and  a man  of  wealth.”  He  moved  into 
western  Rowan  County  in  1768.  Joseph  McDowell  of  Pleasant  Gardens 
(d.  1795),  the  brilliant  son  of  “Hunting”  John  McDowell,  was  a physi- 
cian and  may  have  studied  under  Dr.  Dobson.  The  Bouchelles — Sluyter 
and  Thomas — who  settled  in  Morganton  before  1800,  were  probably 
educated  through  “preceptorships”  (a  period  of  apprenticeship  under 
the  supervision  of  an  experienced  and  established  physician).  Sluyter 
died  in  1796,  having  practiced  in  Burke  for  four  or  five  years  at  most. 
Thomas,  his  nephew,  settled  in  Morganton  in  1798  and  was  a successful 
practitioner  and  affluent  farmer  until  his  death  in  1841.  At  least  six 
other  doctors  practiced  in  Morganton  during  the  antebellum  period.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Civil  War  there  were  only  seven  active  practitioners 
located  there. 

Occasionally  a physician  felt  that  his  opportunities  were  better  if  he 
established  himself  well  away  from  the  county  seat  where  he  might 
shorten  his  patients’  travel  time  and  minimize  his  competition.  At  least 
eleven  doctors  practiced  in  various  locations  in  the  county  before  the 
Civil  War. 


Nineteenth- Century  Medical  Practice 

There  was  a wide  variation  in  the  education  and  competence  of  the 
various  physicians  who  practiced  in  Burke  County.  Those  who  began 
practice  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  generally  better 


prepared  than  those  who  did  so  at  an  earlier  date.  Many  of  these  men 
died  young.  Long  and  irregular  hours,  loss  of  sleep,  fatigue,  constant  ex- 
posure to  inclement  weather,  and  frequent  contact  with  infectious  dis- 
eases shortened  their  lives  considerably. 

Severe  epidemics  of  smallpox  occurred  in  Burke  County  in  1808  and  in 
1836,  but  after  the  latter  date  the  disease  became  endemic  as  vaccine 
came  into  general  use.  Typhoid  fever,  lobar  pneumonia,  and  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  (consumption)  were  common  causes  of  death  in  adults, 
while  cholera  infantum  (infant  diarrhea)  or  “summer  complaint”  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality.  Other  infectious  dis- 
eases took  their  toll.  For  example,  ten  deaths  occurred  in  Burke  County 
in  1860  from  scarlet  fever. 


Early  Twentieth- Century  Medical  Practice 

The  event  that  radically  altered  the  style  of  medical  practice  in  Burke 
County  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  was  the  establishment 
of  Grace  Hospital  at  Morganton.  Episcopal  Archbishop  Walter  Hughson 
was  named  rector  of  Morganton’s  Grace  Church  in  1901.  His  wife  Mary 
was  also  a dedicated  church  worker.  The  Hughsons  in  1903  employed 
Maria  Purdon  Allen  as  a district  missionary  nurse.  Both  the  Hughsons 
and  Maria  Allen  became  acutely  conscious  of  the  plight  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  “sick  and  afflicted”  in  Burke  County.  In  January,  1905,  Miss 
Allen,  writing  in  an  Episcopal  publication  entitled  the  Spirit  of 
Missions , described  the  pressing  need  for  a small  hospital  in  the  Burke 
area  and  appealed  for  a donation  of  $3,000  with  which  to  establish  the 
facility.  Within  a week,  she  received  the  requested  sum  from  a Mrs. 
George  Zabriskie  Gray  of  New  York  City.  Archdeacon  Hughson  took 
charge  of  the  funds  and  in  June,  1905,  purchased  “the  Mumford 
property  on  King  Street  across  from  the  Rectory  where  a hospital  will  be 
erected.” 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Phifer,  a graduate  of  Davidson  College 
and  the  North  Carolina  Medical  College  at  Charlotte,  had  returned  to 
his  native  county  to  practice.  Dr.  Phifer  attempted  to  expand  the  scope 
of  medical  care  in  the  community  but  soon  became  concerned  over  the 
absence  of  a satisfactory  place  to  perform  surgical  procedures.  Conse- 
quently, he  was  eager  to  take  part  in  the  hospital-building  plans  of  the 
Hughsons. 

Grace  Hospital  opened  its  doors  on  August  1,  1906,  with  Dr.  Phifer  as 
“resident  physician.”  The  Hughsons  were  shortly  thereafter  transferred 
to  Waynesville.  In  1908  Archdeacon  Hughson  died  in  the  hospital  he  had 
helped  to  found.  Mrs.  Hughson  returned  to  the  hospital  to  serve  as  its 
business  manager  and  to  continue  her  mission  work.  Maria  Allen  es- 
tablished a nursing  school  at  Grace  Hospital  in  1910  and  served  as 
superintendent  of  nurses  until  1924.  Dr.  Phifer  remained  as  president  of 
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Morganton’s  Grace  Hospital  was  established  in  1906.  This  photograph  (ca.  1965) 
suggests  that  the  original  building  underwent  extensive  expansion  and  remodeling  during 
the  intervening  years.  Photograph  from  Morganton:  A Special  Report  (Morganton: 
Morganton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  n.d.),  unpaged;  reproduced  by  permission. 


Grace  Hospital’s  board  of  trustees,  its  medical  director,  and  chief-of- 
staff  until  his  death  in  1939. 

Drs.  Cy  Kellie  Lynn  and  Yates  S.  Palmer,  two  young  physicians  who 
settled  in  Valdese  in  1933,  frequently  discussed  plans  to  open  a hospital 
there.  With  Dr.  Frank  0.  Foard,  an  older  Valdese  physician,  they  leased 
the  abandoned  Rutherford  College  property,  renovated  the  building,  and 
opened  it  as  Valdese  General  Hospital  in  1939.  Two  years  later  the 
hospital  was  incorporated  as  a nonprofit  corporation  and  placed  under 
the  control  of  a board  of  trustees. 


Trends  in  Medical  Practice,  1940-1975 

World  War  II  was  a catalyst  in  bringing  about  impressive  advances  in 
the  medical  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  new  doctors  who  settled 
in  Burke  County  in  the  decade  following  the  war  had  been  subjected  in 
most  cases  to  training  in  these  new  medical  techniques.  A trend  toward 
specialization  also  occurred  during  this  decade.  Thanks  in  great  part  to 
improved  sanitation,  better  nutrition,  and  better  housing  and  in  less 
part  to  contemporary  immunization  and  antibiotics,  the  great  infectious 
diseases — particularly  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  and  lobar  pneumonia — 
gradually  disappeared  and  were  replaced  by  cancer,  heart  disease, 
stroke,  arthritis,  and  other  diseases  associated  with  aging  and  a 
deteriorating  environment. 

In  the  meantime,  expansion  of  hospital  facilities  had  occurred. 
Valdese  General  constructed  a new  120-bed  hospital  unit  in  1961  and 
also  erected  quarters  for  doctors’  offices.  About  ten  years  later  Grace 
Hospital  abandoned  its  original  site  and  built  a new  hospital  and  doc- 
tors’ office  building  immediately  south  of  Morganton. 
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Mental  Hospitals 

In  1848  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  responding  to  the  cries 
of  humanitarians,  enacted  legislation  that  established  the  state’s  first 
institution  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill.  This  institution,  constructed 
near  Raleigh,  was  completed  about  1858.  By  1875  the  demand  for  accom- 
modations for  the  insane  had  become  so  great  that  Capt.  Joseph  C.  Mills 
of  Burke  County,  a member  of  the  state  Senate  Committee  on  Insane 
Asylums,  set  about  developing  a plan  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  committee  first  considered  enlarging  the  facility  at  Raleigh  but 
found  this  to  be  impractical.  At  this  juncture  “Captain  Mills  with  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  Col.  S.  McD.  Tate,  the  Representative  from 
Burke,  induced  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  to  build  an  asylum  near  Morgan  ton  to  be  known  as  The  Western 
Insane  Asylum  of  North  Carolina.  . . .”  A commission  was  appointed  to 
adopt  a plan,  select  a site,  and  superintend  its  construction.  Thomas  G. 
Walton  of  Burke  County  was  a member  of  the  commission.  Samuel 
Sloan,  a famous  institutional  architect  from  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  to 
draft  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  structure. 

In  1882  Gov.  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  appointed  a board  of  directors  for  the 
asylum  including  Maj.  James  W.  Wilson  and  Capt.  E.  Alexander 
Perkins  of  Burke  County.  The  board  proceeded  to  elect  Dr.  Patrick 
Livingston  Murphy  as  superintendent.  Dr.  Murphy  was  a strong  leader, 
an  able  administrator,  and  a man  of  vision.  When  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  superintendent  in  1883  only  the  administration  building  and  one  wing 
had  been  completed.  The  building  was  without  equipment  or  fur- 
nishings; no  farm,  dairy,  or  garden  existed;  and  “the  grounds  were 
native  woods  and  gullied  hillsides.”  During  Dr.  Murphy’s  regime  major 
construction  work  was  completed,  a beautiful  campus  was  developed, 
cordial  relationships  were  established  with  the  people  of  the  community, 
and  the  patients  received  therapy  that  was  advanced  for  the  times.  Dr. 
Murphy  died  in  1907;  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  McCampbell  who 
served  as  superintendent  until  1938. 

Following  World  War  II,  as  more  funds  became  available,  large  expen- 
ditures were  made  at  the  hospital  and  the  annual  budget  was  greatly  in- 
creased. Patient  care  was  much  improved,  and  in  the  late  1960s  and 
1970s  outpatient  mental  health  clinics  were  established  in  most  coun- 
ties, enabling  the  number  of  inpatients  at  the  hospital  to  be  markedly 
reduced. 

Dr.  Isaac  Montrose  Taylor  (1857-1921)  was  one  of  a number  of  very 
able  psychiatrists  who  were  trained  under  Dr.  Murphy.  In  1901,  in  con- 
junction with  two  other  physicians,  Dr.  Taylor  acquired  the  James  A. 
Claywell  property  in  Morganton  and  established  Broadoaks  Sanitorium, 
a private  institution  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill.  Broadoaks  discon- 
tinued its  in-patient  services  in  1959. 
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Main  building  of  Morganton’s  Broughton  Hospital,  originally  known  as  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Insane  Asylum.  Photograph  (1975)  by  Greer  Suttlemyre;  from  the  files  of 
the  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 

The  Western  Carolina  Center 

Prior  to  the  1950s  there  was  little  public  interest  in  specialized  in- 
stitutional care  for  North  Carolina’s  mentally  retarded  children. 
Somewhat  antiquated  training  centers  then  existed  at  Kinston  and 
Goldsboro,  and  in  1947  a center  was  established  at  Butner,  Granville 
County.  In  1959  state  Representative  John  W.  Unstead,  Jr.,  of  Orange 
County,  ardently  supported  by  state  Representative  Joseph  K.  Byrd  of 
Burke  County,  introduced  and  secured  passage  of  legislation  providing 
$4  million  to  erect  a center  in  western  North  Carolina.  The  decision  was 
made  to  locate  the  unit  in  Burke  County.  The  Town  of  Morganton 
agreed  to  furnish  water  and  sewer  services  to  the  state  facility  at  no  cost.  ■ 

Western  Carolina  Center  opened  its  doors  in  December,  1963.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  training,  consultation,  and  “outreach  resources”  in 
addition  to  residential  care  to  the  disabled  children  of  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  In  1975  its  staff  of  about  1,100  included  professional  people 
and  technicians  of  all  types  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  profoundly 
disabled  persons  with  multiple  disabilities. 
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VII.  BENCH  AND  BAR 


The  Court  System,  1777-1868 

During  the  antebellum  period  all  of  the  county  and  state  courts  met  in 
Burke  County  at  one  time  or  another.  Magistrates  courts  were  comprised 
of  one  or  two  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  as  a court  out  of  term.  These 
courts  had  jurisdiction  over  small  debts  and  petty  differences  between 
parties.  The  court  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  or  county  court 
possessed  jurisdiction  over  civil  suits  under  the  common  law  and  over 
criminal  proceedings  for  misdemeanors  and  lesser  felonies.  The  county 
court  was  comprised  of  at  least  three  justices  of  the  peace  who  convened 
the  court  four  times  each  year.  (The  justices  also  constituted  an  orphans’ 
court  and  had  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  transgressions  of  slaves.) 

The  act  of  the  General  Assembly  that  created  Burke  County  em- 
powered the  newly  appointed  justices  “to  hold  the  first  County  Court . . . 
at  the  House  of  Edward  Smith  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  July  [July  24, 
1777]  and  all  subsequent  Courts  ...  at  any  Place  to  which  the  said 
Justices  shall  from  Court  to  Court  adjourn  themselves,  until  a Court- 
House  shall  be  built  for  the  said  County.  . . .”  The  former  site  of  Edward 
Smith’s  house  lies  approximately  1 mile  east  of  the  present  Burke- 
Catawba  line.  Evidence  indicates  that  Edward  Smith  moved  from  Burke 
County  to  Washington  County,  Tennessee,  sometime  in  1778  or  1779. 
How  long  the  county  court  continued  to  meet  at  his  homesite  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  likely  that  it  met  elsewhere  before  1779. 

The  relocation  of  the  court’s  meeting  place  from  Edward  Smith’s 
plantation  to  a location  more  than  20  miles  to  the  west  had  far-reaching 
repercussions.  Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  residents  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Old  Burke  County  was  probably  the  factor  that  precipitated  the 
transfer  of  that  area  to  Lincoln  County  in  1782.  At  least  one  other  site  for 
the  convening  of  courts  was  utilized  before  the  permanent  courthouse  on 
the  public  square  in  Morganton  was  completed  (this  was  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Cornwell  Drug  Company). 

A court  of  higher  jurisdiction  than  the  county  court  was  the  Morgan 
District  Superior  Court.  The  Morgan  Judicial  District  was  created  in 
1782.  Its  superior  court  met  at  the  county  seat  of  Burke  until  1806,  when 
the  district  superior  courts  were  abolished  and  replaced  by  superior 
courts  of  law  and  equity  for  each  county  of  the  state.  For  twenty-two 
years  Morgansborough  (Morganton)  had  enjoyed  the  advantages, 
privileges,  and  prestige  of  being  a “district  town.” 

The  Burke  County  Superior  Court  customarily  met  twice  a year,  each 
term  lasting  six  days.  Court  week  was  a major  social  occasion  at  the 
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county  seat.  It  brought  to  town  judges,  litigants,  witnesses,  men  who 
hoped  to  serve  as  jurors,  and  lawyers  who  usually  made  the  rounds  of 
courts,  as  well  as  numerous  vendors,  entertainers,  and  spectators.  “This 
was  the  time,”  Guion  Griffis  Johnson  has  written,  “when  the  political 
parties  held  their  county  and  district  meetings,  when  temperance  and 
Bible  societies  organized  or  had  their  annual  gatherings,  when 
agricultural  societies  held  their  fairs.” 

In  the  General  Assembly  of  1846-1847  a measure  was  enacted 
authorizing  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  to  hold  a session  “yearly 
and  every  year  thereafter  at  Morganton  in  the  county  of  Burke  on  the 
first  Monday  of  August.  ...”  The  act  also  specified  that  all  appeals 
taken  and  causes  transmitted  from  the  superior  courts  of  the  counties  of 
Stokes,  Davidson,  Union,  Stanly,  and  those  counties  lying  west  of  them 
“shall  be  heard,  tried  and  disposed  of  at  Morganton”  except  in  certain 
specified  cases.  Beginning  in  1847  and  continuing  until  1862,  the 
supreme  court  held  its  August  term  in  Morganton.  (Two  other  terms 
were  held  each  year  at  Raleigh.)  The  General  Assembly  of  1850-1851 
enacted  legislation  providing  for  a supreme  court  library  at  Morganton; 
no  other  law  library  of  consequence  then  existed  in  the  state  outside  of 
Raleigh. 

The  following  was  written  by  an  observer  of  the  local  scene  at  the  time 
of  the  August  sessions  of  the  supreme  court: 


With  the  opening  of  the  Court  came  a crowd  of  all  ages  and  occupations,  that 
filled  the  old  hotels.  . . . The  Chief  Justice  and  his  associates — with  the  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Court  and  most  of  the  visitors  traveled  in  Concord  Mail  coaches 
drawn  by  four  or  six  horses.  ...  A large  red  coach  with  a driver  on  the  top  seat, 
heralding  his  approach  to  the  Post  Office  and  Hotel  by  blowing  on  his  long  hom 
the  refrain  known  as  “apple  dumplings  for  supper,”  drew  a larger  crowd  of  small 
boys  than  an  engine  followed  by  a vestibule  train  for  Mexico  would  now  gather. 

And  the  young  law  students  too  came  to  get  their  licenses.  Most  of  these  who 
were  in  straitened  circumstances  traveled  on  horseback,  but  many  dashing 
fellows  came  from  the  summer  school  of  the  university,  prepared  by  Judge 
[William  H.]  Battle  and  Solicitor  General  [Samuel  F.]  Phillips,  then  a com- 
paratively young  lawyer.  Hence,  the  girls  were  interested  in  the  courts.  Wealthy 
tourists  from  the  east  moved  in  more  imposing  style,  bringing  their  own  ser- 
vants, carriages  and  horses.  . . . Between  visitors  and  home  folks  there  was  never 
a lack  of  couples  at  a hotel  dance.  And  in  those  days  when  every  woman  had  a 
supply  of  trained  servants  and  every  man  kept  open  house,  there  was  a round  of 
parties  at  the  old  country  homes  to  which  people  sometimes  went  to  spend  the 
night  and  stayed  and  danced  a week. 


Practicing  Attorneys  at  Law , 1777-1868 

Col.  Waightstill  Avery  (1741-1821)  was  the  first  resident  practicing  at- 
torney in  Burke  County;  he  moved  to  Burke  in  1781.  He  had  par- 
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ticipated  in  the  writing  of  the  state  constitution  of  1776  and  had  served 
as  the  state’s  first  attorney  general;  he  represented  both  Mecklenburg 
and  Burke  counties  in  the  General  Assembly  before  1800.  Avery  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  until  1801,  when  he  was  forced  to 
retire  after  being  injured  when  thrown  from  his  horse. 

Maj.  Joseph  McDowell  (1756-1801)  of  John’s  River,  a distinguished 
Revolutionary  War  officer,  qualified  as  an  attorney  to  practice  in  the 
Burke  County  Court  in  1793.  He  was  also  a representative  in  Congress. 
Bennet  Smith  moved  to  Morganton  from  Lincoln  County  about  1798, 
where  he  served  as  state’s  attorney  until  his  resignation  in  1805.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Israel  Pickens  (1780-1827),  a native  of  Cabarrus  County. 
Pickens  served  in  Congress  from  1811  to  1817,  when  he  moved  to 
Alabama.  There  he  was  elected  governor  and  U.S.  senator.  Wallace 
Alexander  (d.  1804),  son  of  Col.  Moses  Alexander  of  Mecklenburg 
County,  practiced  briefly  in  Burke  County  in  the  late  1790s.  Robert  H. 
Burton  (1781-1842)  settled  in  Morganton  soon  after  he  was  licensed  to 
practice  law,  and  from  1808  to  1810  served  as  solicitor  of  the  county 
court.  He  later  moved  to  Lincoln  County. 

Samuel  Hillman  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  who  ever  prac- 
ticed in  Burke  County.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  and  taught  school 
in  Granville  County,  where  he  studied  law  under  Judge  Leonard  Hen- 
derson. He  settled  in  Morganton  in  the  1820s  and  became  a prominent 
lawyer  and  politician,  a classical  scholar,  and  a powerful  orator. 
Adolphus  L.  Erwin,  oldest  son  of  William  Willoughby  Erwin,  began  a 
practice  in  Morganton  in  1813.  He  was  attorney  for  the  State  Bank  and 
also  maintained  a lucrative  private  practice.  Later  in  life  he  retired  and 
moved  to  Pleasant  Gardens,  McDowell  County. 

Col.  Burgess  Sidney  Gaither  was  a very  colorful  trial  lawyer  and  a 
great  public  figure  of  the  antebellum  era.  Beginning  with  the  clerkship 
of  the  superior  court  in  1830,  Gaither’s  legal  and  political  career  extend- 
ed two  decades  beyond  the  Civil  War.  Together  with  Samuel  Price  Car- 
son,  he  ably  represented  Burke  County  in  the  state  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1835.  At  various  other  times  Gaither  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  Charlotte  Branch  of  the  United  States  Mint  (1841-1844),  member 
of  the  state  Senate  (and  as  speaker  of  that  body  in  1844),  solicitor  of  the 
judicial  district,  and  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  After  the 
Civil  War  he  joined  the  Conservative  party  and  in  1868  unsuccessfully 
ran  for  Congress. 

John  Augustus  Dickson  of  Morganton  was  a brilliant  legal  scholar  who 
died  while  in  the  Confederate  army.  Samuel  Casper  Wistar  Tate  also 
was  a local  attorney  before  and  after  the  Civil  War.  William  W.  Avery 
and  Tod  R.  Caldwell  became  leaders  of  the  local  bar  after  1840.  They  fre- 
quently appeared  before  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  at  its 
Morganton  sessions,  as  did  Adolphus  L.  Erwin,  John  A.  Dickson,  and 
Colonel  Gaither. 
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William  Waightstill  Avery  (1816-1864),  left,  and  Tod  Robinson  Caldwell  (1818-1874), 
right,  were  prominent  lawyers  in  Morganton  before  the  Civil  War.  Engraving  of  Avery  from 
Samuel  A.  Ashe  and  others  (eds.),  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina:  From  Colonial 
Times  to  the  Present  (Greensboro:  Charles  L.  Van  Noppen,  8 volumes,  1905-1917),  VII, 
facing  p.  9;  photograph  of  Caldwell  from  copy  in  North  Carolina  Collection,  University  of 
North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 


Practicing  Attorneys  after  1868 

Other  than  Colonel  Gaither,  the  only  lawyers  of  the  antebellum  period 
who  practiced  in  Morganton  after  the  Civil  War  were  Tod  R.  Caldwell 
and  S.  C.  Wistar  Tate.  Alphonso  C.  Avery,  who  had  studied  law  before 
the  war,  began  practice  in  1865.  In  1868  these  four  were  the  only  lawyers 
living  in  Morganton.  Between  this  date  and  1900  the  local  bar  gradually 
increased  in  size.  John  Gray  Bynum,  Jr.,  and  William  Simpson  Pearson 
(1849-1920)  located  at  Morganton  in  the  1870s;  Isaac  T.  Avery  (grandson 
of  Col.  Isaac  T.  Avery),  John  T.  Perkins,  and  Samuel  James  Ervin  in  the 
1880s;  and  Manuel  Silver  and  William  Carson  Ervin  in  the  1890s. 
Prominent  among  those  who  began  practice  in  the  county  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century  were  Joseph  Felix  Spainhour,  John  M. 
Mull,  Alphonso  C.  Avery,  Jr.,  Robert  V.  T.  Riddle,  Edward  M.  Hair- 
field,  R.  L.  Huffman,  Frank  C.  Patton,  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Cecil  E. 
Cowan,  Howell  J.  Hatcher,  Russell  L.  Berry,  and  Ossie  Lee  Horton. 


Judicial  Officers 

Although  the  antebellum  bar  was  a talented  one,  no  resident  lawyer  of 
Burke  County  served  in  the  state  or  federal  judiciary  before  1878,  at 
which  time  Alphonso  C.  Avery  ran  for  and  was  elected  a superior  court 
judge.  Other  superior  court  judges  who  were  residents  of  Burke  County 
when  they  took  office  were  John  Gray  Bynum,  Jr.  (1889),  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Jr.  (1937),  J.  Braxton  Craven,  Jr.  (1956),  Harry  L.  Riddle,  Jr.  (1961), 
and  Sam  J.  Ervin  III  (1967).  Associate  state  supreme  court  justices  from 
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Samuel  James  Ervin,  Jr.,  historian,  jurist,  and 
United  States  senator,  achieved  national  recognition  in 
1973  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities,  which  investigated  the 
infamous  Watergate  abuses.  Photograph  from  the  files  of 
the  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 


Burke  County  were  Alphonso  C.  Avery  (1889)  and  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 
(1948).  Ervin  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1954  by  Gov. 
William  B.  Umstead  and  served  until  1974  when  he  retired.  At  the  time 
of  his  retirement  he  was  the  most  distinguished  public  servant  that  the 
county  had  produced  in  its  entire  history.  Judge  J.  Braxton  Craven,  Jr., 
was  appointed  a U.S.  district  judge  in  1960  and  to  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  1966. 


Education  and  Practice 

Before  1900  legal  education  was  not  formalized.  Early  Burke  County 
lawyers  were  educated  by  reading  law  alone,  by  serving  a preceptorship 
in  the  office  of  an  accomplished  and  reputable  lawyer,  or  by  attending 
one  of  the  private  law  schools  in  the  state.  The  private  schools  were 
taught  by  distinguished  members  of  the  bar,  usually  justices,  past  and 
present,  of  the  state  supreme  court.  Judge  Alphonso  C.  Avery  taught  a 
law  school  at  Morganton  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

As  well  as  can  be  determined,  Burke  County’s  antebellum  lawyers 
carried  on  individual  practices.  Because  the  amount  of  legal  work  in  the 
county  was  not  of  sufficient  volume  to  keep  them  gainfully  employed, 
they  attended  court  in  surrounding  counties,  hoping  to  be  retained  on 
cases  and  simultaneously  to  enhance  their  reputations.  This  custom  per- 
sisted to  some  degree  into  the  twentieth  century;  it  was  referred  to  as 
“riding  the  mountain  circuit.”  About  1900  a tendency  to  form 
partnerships  developed  and  continued  until  after  mid-century. 

Antebellum  lawyers  occupied  offices  in  small  buildings  located  adja- 
cent to  their  homes  or  in  an  area  convenient  to  the  courthouse  (and 
sometimes  in  the  courthouse  itself).  A row  of  small  brick  buildings  con- 
structed in  the  late  antebellum  period  was  situated  on  South  Sterling 
Street  across  from  the  courthouse  and  was  known  as  “Lawyers’  Row.” 
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Lawyers  of  the  early  twentieth  century  rented  modest  office  space  over 
banks  and  other  downtown  business  buildings. 

Courts  after  1868 

The  North  Carolina  Constitution  of  1868  contained  several  provisions 
that  profoundly  influenced  the  system  of  justice  as  well  as  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  Burke  County.  Article  IV,  Section  9,  by  inference 
abolished  the  August  term  of  the  state  supreme  court  convened  annually 
at  Morganton.  In  subsequent  sections  judicial  districts  were  established 
with  a superior  court  judge  for  each  district.  Justices  of  the  peace  were  to 
be  chosen  for  each  township,  with  a limited  term  of  office,  but  the  court 
of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  was  abolished,  leaving  a wide  hiatus  be- 
tween the  district  superior  court  and  the  magistrates  court,  which  tried 
only  petty  cases.  Not  many  years  elapsed  before  the  need  for  inter- 
mediate courts  became  obvious. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Western  Circuit  Criminal  Court,  created  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1899  with  the  authority  to  try  both  felonies  and 
misdemeanors.  It  ericompassed  ten  western  counties,  with  a solicitor  in 
each  county.  The  act  creating  this  court  was  repealed  in  1901,  but  twelve 
years  later  a county  court  was  created  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanants.  It 
was  superseded  in  1915  by  a recorders  court  in  Morganton  Township; 
this  court  was  discontinued  in  1917.  The  county  commissioners  es- 
tablished another  recorders  court  in  1929  but  abolished  it  and  created  a 
general  county  court  that  possessed  extensive  jurisdiction.  This  court 
was  likewise  abolished  (in  May,  1933),  but  two  years  later  a county 
criminal  court  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanants  was  established  with 
Samuel  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  as  judge. 
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VIE.  COMMERCE,  BANKS, 
AND  ALLIED  INSTITUTIONS 


For  the  first  fifty  years  that  Burke  County  existed,  business  and  com- 
merce was  carried  on  in  a most  rudimentary  manner.  Money  and  credit 
were  scarce  or  nonexistent.  Currency  fluctuated  in  value,  and  much  of 
the  paper  money  circulated  at  a discount.  A band  of  counterfeiters 
operated  out  of  Morganton,  the  most  notorious  of  whom  was  Allen 
Twitty  of  Rutherford  County  who  was  indicted  in  1805  and  was  finally 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted  in  1825.  Bank  note  speculators  or  brokers 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  from  time  to  time,  particularly  during  the  gold 
rush  of  the  early  1830s  when  there  was  rife  speculation  in  “Georgia 
money.”  One  Burke  resident  commented  ruefully  that  “a  Miner  would 
perish  to  death  in  this  Community,  with  his  pockets  full  of  Chatahooche 
[sic]  Notes.  . . .” 

Most  early  merchants  functioned  as  agents  for  a barter  system 
through  which  wagoners  transported  produce  and  livestock  to 
Charleston,  Columbia,  Augusta,  and,  less  frequently,  to  Petersburg  and 
Fayetteville  to  be  exchanged  for  supplies  not  produced  in  Burke  County. 
Some  of  the  items  imported  into  the  county  before  1810  were  handsaws, 
hoes,  plowlines,  hinges,  rasps,  gunflints,  sickles,  spurs,  gunstocks,  gun- 
locks,  scythes,  shot,  salt,  hats,  rum,  cotton  cards,  sawmill  files,  ink- 
stands,  coffee,  tea,  muslin,  awl  blades,  jugs,  basins,  Dutch  ovens,  cook- 
ing utensils,  cloth  (osnaburg  or  fustian),  large  school  Bibles,  almanacs, 
nails,  knives,  pins,  sugar,  pepper,  scissors,  needles,  blankets,  shawls, 
black  silk  handkerchiefs,  plated  buckles,  cheese  molds,  powder,  lead, 
pincers,  nippers,  and  shoe  hammers  in  exchange  for  tallow,  molasses, 
cheese,  saddle  leather,  wheat,  oats,  butter,  venison  hams,  hemp, 
beeswax,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  skins  (particularly  deerskins). 

Peddlers  hawked  their  wares  in  Burke  County,  particularly  during 
court  week.  They  were  permitted  to  obtain  a license  at  any  county  court, 
and  this  license  allowed  them  to  peddle  in  any  county  in  North  Carolina 
for  a period  of  one  year.  Isaac  W.  Avery  was  a well-known  local  peddler; 
each  year  between  1841  and  1848  the  county  court  ordered  “that  he  have 
leave  to  hawk  and  peddle  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  for  one  year  ac- 
cording to  law  and  that  the  sheriff  issue  him  a license.” 

William  Walton,  Jr.,  was  an  importer  of  African  slaves  into  Burke 
County  during  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1804  he 
purchased  600  acres  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  John’s  River.  There  he  sent 
slaves  that  had  recently  arrived  in  Charleston  from  Africa,  and  there 
they  were  taught  to  speak  English  and  to  farm  by  trained  slaves  using 


American  methods.  After  a suitable  period  of  training  they  were  sold  to 
plantation  owners.  No  slave  market  operated  in  Morganton,  but  a 
professional  slave  trader,  Z.  D.  Lancaster,  made  his  headquarters  there 
after  1850.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  agent  for  a larger  trader  or 
partnership  situated  at  one  of  the  commercial  centers. 

Thus,  some  early  county  inhabitants  trafficked  in  human  beings  and 
in  animals,  while  others  dealt  in  the  items  that  man  and  animals 
produced.  But  inasmuch  as  land  was  the  most  plentiful,  most  produc- 
tive, cheapest,  and  most  essential  of  all  the  basic  commodities,  land 
speculation  was  the  earliest  and  most  prevalent  of  commercial  ventures. 


Antebellum  Banks 

Commercial  banks  were  established  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  in 
the  eastern  Piedmont  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  no  such  institution  appeared  in  Burke  County  until  the  State  Bank 
of  North  Carolina  opened  an  office  in  Morganton  in  the  mid- 1820s.  No 
other  banks  were  established  in  the  state  west  of  Salisbury  and 
Charlotte  until  the  1840s,  when  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  opened  an  office 
in  Asheville.  Throughout  its  existence  the  Morganton  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  North  Carolina  was  completely  dominated  by  the  Ben-Ops. 

The  Morganton  branch  bank  of  the  antebellum  period  was  handi- 
capped by  repeated  reorganization,  by  a national  banking  policy  that 
was  in  disarray,  by  an  unstable  currency  system,  and  by  a depressed  or 
unpredictable  economy;  nevertheless,  it  performed  functions  direly 
needed  by  the  economic  community  in  Burke  County.  It  received 
deposits  and  expanded  credit  through  a state-regulated  issuance  of  bank 
notes,  purchased  and  sold  exchange,  and  accepted  gold  bullion  from  the 
mining  industry  for  processing.  Its  bank  notes  were  redeemable  in 
specie,  but  only  at  the  Morganton  branch.  The  circulation  of  bank  notes 
issued  by  the  Morganton  branch  never  exceeded  $180,000  and  at  times 
was  less  than  $100,000. 

Each  of  the  three  successively  chartered  state  banks  operated  a 
branch  at  Morganton  profitably  and  soundly,  if  not  aggressively,  until 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  For  forty  years  the  bank  served  as  a solitary 
financial  outpost  that  created  credit  in  the  western  Piedmont,  where 
sloganeers  had  repeatedly  complained  that  “steam  and  credit”  were  the 
crying  needs  of  the  day. 


Postbellum  Nineteenth- Century  Commerce  and  Banking 

After  the  Civil  War  a general  collapse  of  the  state  banking  system  oc- 
curred. The  antebellum  banks  at  Salisbury,  Asheville,  and  Morganton 
closed  their  doors,  and  there  was  no  banking  service  in  the  entire  area. 
By  1888,  however,  new  banks  had  been  established  at  Salisbury, 
Asheville,  Statesville,  and  Hickory.  Yet,  until  the  Piedmont  Bank  was 
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established  in  mid-October,  1889,  no  concerted  effort  was  made  to 
reinstate  a banking  facility  at  Morganton.  Thus,  for  almost  twenty-five 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  no  bank  of  any  sort  in 
Burke  County. 

After  the  war  the  Ben-Ops,  although  they  had  been  impoverished  and 
politically  disfranchised,  continued  to  dominate  (albeit  to  a lesser 
degree)  the  business  and  political  affairs  of  the  community.  The  most 
prominent  of  these — and  coincidentally  the  highest  ranking — were  Col. 
Samuel  McDowell  Tate  (1830-1897),  Maj.  James  William  Wilson  (1832- 
1910),  and  Judge  Alphonso  Calhoun  Avery  (1835-1913).  Judge  Avery  was 
not  a businessman,  but  he  distinguished  himself  as  a jurist  and  law- 
school  teacher.  Colonel  Tate  and  Major  Wilson  quickly  became  iden- 
tified with  the  state-owned  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad.  All  three 
men  were  active  Democrats  who  held  various  political  offices  and  served 
in  the  state  legislature  during  the  Bourbon  era.  Both  Tate  and  Wilson 
were  involved  in  the  major  postbellum  business  ventures  in  and  around 
Morganton.  Each  of  the  three  men  had  intimate  family  relationships 
with  the  Ben-Ops. 


Samuel  McDowell  Tate,  left,  and  Alphonso  Calhoun  Avery,  right,  were  two  of  Burke 
County’s  leading  citizens  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Engravings 
from  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  IV,  facing  p.  430,  and  VII,  facing  p.  18  respectively. 


In  January,  1889,  the  Morganton  Land  and  Improvement  Company 
decided  to  open  a bank  on  Union  Street  in  Morganton,  directly  across 
from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  courthouse.  This  company,  first 
organized  in  August,  1887,  for  “the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  selling 
real  estate,”  soon  became  involved  in  extended  operations.  By  Novem- 
ber, 1887,  the  company  had  started  a promotional  newspaper  known  as 
the  Advertiser,  put  a gristmill  into  operation;  built  a sash  and  blind  fac- 
tory; and  initiated  the  development  of  a corundum  mine.  The  company 
also  planned  to  erect  several  commercial  buildings  near  Morganton, 
provided  the  town  paved  certain  streets.  A residence  near  the  town  was 
planned  for  Marvin  F.  Scaife,  a member  of  a wealthy  Pittsburgh  in- 
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dustrial  family,  who  had  moved  to  Morganton  to  become  active  in  the 
operation  of  the  Morganton  Land  and  Improvement  Company. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  company  in  March,  1889,  Scaife 
became  president,  and  William  Carson  Ervin,  a newspaper  editor  and 
lawyer,  became  active  in  the  operations  of  the  firm.  Ervin  was,  with 
Scaife  and  Samuel  T.  Pearson,  a key  figure  in  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  Morganton  Land  and  Improvement  Company  and  its  off- 
spring, the  Piedmont  Bank.  He  was  to  play  a vital  role  in  the  economic 
and  political  affairs  of  Burke  County  for  the  next  fifty  years.  Born  in 
McDowell  County  in  1859,  he  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  James 
Sherrod  Ervin,  a Methodist  preacher,  and  Anna  Matilda  Carson  Ervin, 
a member  of  a prominent  McDowell  County  family.  William  Carson  Er- 
vin studied  law  under  Kemp  Plummer  Battle  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1879- 
1880.  During  the  1880s  he  moved  back  and  forth  between  Lenoir  and 
Morganton,  editing  newspapers  and  practicing  law,  until  he  settled  per- 
manently at  Morganton  in  1889  when,  with  the  backing  of  the  Morgan- 
ton Land  and  Improvement  Company,  he  began  publishing  the  Morgan- 
ton Herald.  From  1895  until  1926  he  was  the  junior  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Avery  (Isaac  T.)  and  Ervin. 


OR  MORGANTON , N.  C. 


Burglar  Proof  Vault,  Patent  Time 
Lock,  Chrome  Steel  Safe  for  Cash 
and  Valuables.  Exchange  on  Nef 
York  and  other  trade  centres 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

Banking  hours  9 a.  m.  to  3 p.  m. 


Advertisement  for  Morganton’ s Piedmont  Bank  from  Morganton  Herald,  May  3,  1894. 

The  Piedmont  Bank  opened  for  business  in  October,  1889.  At  least  as 
early  as  May,  1891,  Capt.  George  Phifer  Erwin  was  serving  as  president 
of  the  institution.  Erwin,  a graduate  of  Davidson  College  and  a Con- 
federate veteran,  had  practiced  law  briefly;  he  was  later  employed  for 
some  years  as  treasurer  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad.  His 
leadership  of  the  bank  imparted  an  aura  of  stability  and  integrity 
reminiscent  of  the  old  antebellum  State  Bank,  which  his  father  (Edward 
J.  Erwin)  and  grandfather  (William  Willoughby  Erwin)  had  directed. 

The  Morganton  Land  and  Improvement  Company  retained  offices  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  bank  building  and  continued  its  aggressive  and 
expansive  enterprises.  Later  in  1889  Marvin  Scaife  sailed  for  Europe, 
where  he  apparently  learned  of  the  Waldenses  and  of  their  desire  to 
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colonize  in  America.  His  subsequent  rapport  with  representatives  of  the 
Waldensian  church  and  its  colonization  committee  prompted  the 
prospective  colonists  to  send  delegates  to  Morganton  to  examine  the 
possibilities.  Jean  Bounous  and  Louis  Richard  arrived  in  Morganton  in 
late  May,  1893,  and  were  taken  to  the  Piedmont  Bank.  They  were  shown 
land  in  Yancey,  McDowell,  and  Burke  counties  and  finally  selected  a 
tract  8 miles  east  of  Morganton  that  belonged  to  the  Morganton  Land 
and  Improvement  Company.  Subsequent  negotiations  and  arrange- 
ments led  to  the  establishment  of  a colony  on  this  site.  The  first  colonists 
arrived  on  May  29,  1893.  Dr.  C.  A.  Tron,  head  of  the  colonization  com- 
mittee, met  with  the  officers  of  the  company  and  reached  a final  agree- 
ment. Tron  acquired  “10,000  acres  of  land,”  wrote  Antoine  Grill,  “hard- 
ly one  and  one  half  miles  wide  and  lying  along  the  railroad,  plus  six  or 
seven  miles  of  land  extending  southward  over  the  mountain  [the  South 
Mountains].” 

On  Thursday  morning,  December  2,  1897,  the  Piedmont  Bank  failed 
to  open,  and  the  following  notice  was  posted  on  its  door:  “Dec.  2,  1897 — 
Inability  to  make  collections  rapidly  enough  to  meet  demands  upon  it 
has  forced  the  bank  to  suspend.  By  Order  Board  Directors.”  The  an- 
nouncement struck  the  community  like  a bombshell.  That  the  bank  was 
in  financial  distress  had  been  a closely  guarded  secret,  and  the  public 
was  totally  unprepared  for  the  news. 

The  affairs  of  the  Piedmont  Bank  were  intimately  associated  with  the 
speculative  activities  of  the  Morganton  Land  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany. The  depression  of  the  1890s  made  it  impossible  for  the  company  to 
liquidate  its  extensive  landholdings.  This  put  a severe  strain  on  the 
bank’s  cash  position.  When  the  bank  failed,  the  company  also  went  out 
of  business.  The  improvement  company  and  the  bank  were  the  last 
business  ventures  engineered  by  the  remnants  of  the  Ben-Ops.  The 
public  thereafter  became  disenchanted  with  their  leadership.  Only 
William  Carson  Ervin,  of  all  those  involved,  managed  to  remain  iden- 
tified with  the  new  business  leadership. 

On  December  6,  1897 — four  days  after  the  Piedmont  Bank  had  closed 
its  doors — a syndicate  from  Catawba  County  set  forth  its  intention  to 
organize  and  put  into  operation  in  the  building  to  be  vacated  by  the 
Piedmont  Bank  “a  private  banking  institution  to  be  known  as  the  Burke 
County  Bank.”  On  December  29,  1897 — less  than  three  weeks  after  the 
Piedmont  Bank  had  ceased  to  operate — the  new  bank  was  opened  for 
business.  The  Burke  County  Bank  was  first  organized  as  a state- 
chartered  bank  (as  was  the  Piedmont  Bank),  but  in  June,  1900,  it  was 
converted  to  a national  bank  and  its  name  was  changed  to  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Morganton.  In  June,  1902,  its  location  was  changed 
from  the  old  Piedmont  Bank  Building  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Union 
and  Sterling  streets  in  Morganton.  (A  new  and  larger  building  was  con- 
structed in  1923  and  again  in  1946  on  the  same  site.) 
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This  photograph  (ca.  1924)  of  Morganton’s  West  Union  Street  shows  the  second  building 
(at  far  left)  occupied  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Morganton.  The  structure  was  replaced 
by  a new  bank  building  in  1946.  From  Albert  Y.  Drummond  (ed.),  Drummond’s  Pictorial 
Atlas  of  North  Carolina  (Charlotte:  Albert  Y.  Drummond,  [1924]),  p.  93. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  many  of  the  old  county 
families  looked  upon  the  First  National  Bank  as  an  alien  institution. 
The  bank’s  president  and  three  of  its  seven  directors  were  natives  of 
Catawba  County.  Largely  as  a result  of  this  situation,  the  Bank  of 
Morganton  was  established  in  1904  under  a state  charter,  with  John  A. 
Dickson  as  president  and  J.  Ernest  Erwin  as  vice-president.  William 
Erwin  Walton  was  employed  as  cashier  and  executive  officer.  The  bank 
continued  in  business  until  after  Walton’s  death  in  1929,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Morganton.  It  was  thereafter 
operated  for  several  years  as  the  Morganton  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
and  was  later  merged  into  a newly  established  trust  department  of  the 
First  National  Bank. 

Banking  after  1920 — A Brief  Summary 

The  Morganton  Industrial  Bank  was  organized  in  1928  for  the  purpose 
of  making  installment  loans.  In  1949  its  operations  were  expanded  to  in- 
clude commercial  banking,  and  the  institution  was  reorganized  as  the 
State  Bank  of  Burke.  In  1962  it  was  acquired  by  the  Northwestern  Bank, 
which  retained  it  as  a branch.  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
acquired  the  stock  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  1967  and  likewise 
operated  it  as  a branch.  North  Carolina  National  Bank  opened  a branch 
at  Morganton  several  months  later  in  rented  quarters  and  in  1972  built  a 
new  office  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Green  and  Union  streets.  In  1975 
First-Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Company  also  opened  a branch  in 
Morganton. 
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A Changing  County  Leadership 

As  the  old  slaveholding  agrarian  leadership  (the  Ben-Ops)  continued 
to  disintegrate  following  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  and  the 
county  slowly  began  to  become  industrialized,  a new,  more  business- 
oriented  leadership  group  emerged.  A few  of  its  members  had  roots  in 
the  old  regime,  but  the  majority  were  either  non-natives  of  the  county  or 
men  whose  careers  had  evolved  from  former  occupations  as  artisans  or 
small  farmers.  It  was  a diverse  group,  and  the  successes  of  its  members 
varied  widely;  but  in  at  least  one  respect  these  men  possessed  a common 
attribute:  neither  they  nor  their  antecedents  had  been  slaveholders  of 
consequence,  nor  had  they  been  dependent  on  the  “peculiar  institution” 
for  livelihood  or  station  in  life.  Furthermore,  they  did  not  turn  to  politics 
as  a means  of  advancement.  Frugality,  hard  work,  ambition,  common 
sense,  and  good  judgment  propelled  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  new 
business  leadership. 
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IX.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 


Although  trails  and  trading  paths  penetrated  Old  Burke  County  even 
before  the  arrival  of  the  earliest  white  settlers,  no  serious  effort  was 
made  to  create  a transportation  system  to  connect  this  backcountry  with 
a center  of  trade  until  1788,  when  “An  Act  to  Establish  a Company  for 
the  Opening  [of]  the  Navigation  of  the  Catawba  River”  was  passed  by 
the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly.  The  creation  of  this  corporate 
body  was  not  at  the  request  of  the  citizen-leaders  of  the  counties  lying 
along  the  Catawba  but  eventuated  from  a petition  to  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  circulated  by  members  of  the  business  community  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  who  had  come  to  realize  the  economic  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  development  of  a convenient  and  inex- 
pensive transport  route  from  the  upper  Catawba  to  Charleston. 

The  act  specified  a “navigation  to  be  made  ...  by  means  of  dams, 
canals,  and  locks  . . . from  the  South  Carolina  line  as  far  up  both 
branches  of  the  Catawba  River  as  may  be  found  practicable.  ...”  When 
the  company  failed  to  act  speedily  the  “thirty-four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants” in  the  counties  involved  (Burke,  Lincoln,  Mecklenburg,  and 
Iredell)  became  restive.  Legislative  representatives  of  these  counties 
urged  the  General  Assembly  to  repeal  the  act,  and  in  1796  the  legislature 
acceded  to  their  request.  The  following  January,  the  Burke  County 
Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  appointed  overseers  to  clear  the 
Catawba  River  where  it  flowed  through  Burke  County.  Had  the  plan 
been  carried  out,  the  Catawba  would  have  been  cleared  from  its 
headwaters  to  the  present  Iredell  County  line;  but  success  was  depen- 
dent upon  the  effectiveness  of  similar  plans  in  the  counties  to  the  south 
(Lincoln,  Iredell,  and  Mecklenburg).  Without  a coordinating  body  at  the 
top,  the  project  was  doomed  to  failure.  Leaders  in  the  four  counties 
thereupon  petitioned  the  legislature  for  incorporation  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  Catawba  River  for  navigation.  The  petitioners  were  em- 
powered by  the  General  Assembly  to  seek  subscriptions  and  accept 
donations  and  to  apply  the  resulting  funds  to  the  prescribed  venture,  but 
no  mention  was  made  of  collecting  any  tolls  or  constructing  any  roads.  In 
effect,  the  act  created  a nonprofit  multicounty  public  authority  with  a 
very  limited  charter  and  a labor  tax  too  small  to  accomplish  the  impor- 
tant task  at  hand. 

Consequently,  it  became  necessary  to  take  similar  action  soon  again. 
This  was  done  in  1801.  The  North  Carolina  Catawba  Company  was 
created  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  books  for  the  subscription  of  stock 
were  opened  at  Morganton  and  other  locations  in  the  four-county  area. 


The  purpose  of  the  company,  like  that  of  its  unsuccessful  predecessors, 
was  to  improve  the  Catawba  River  from  the  South  Carolina  line  “as  far 
up  as  may  be  practicable.”  The  company  was  capitalized  at  $15,000, 
and  in  1809  legislation  was  enacted  to  permit  the  company  to  raise  a sum 
not  to  exceed  $5,000  by  lottery  to  supplement  its  initial  capitalization. 
In  1816  the  assembly  enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  Catawba  Company 
and  subscribed  to  $6,000  of  its  capital  stock.  (Actually,  the  company’s 
total  stock  subscription  never  exceeded  $28,000,  and  by  October,  1820, 
less  than  $3,500  had  been  paid  in  by  the  subscribers.)  Owing  to  a short- 
age of  funds,  little  was  accomplished  thereafter,  and  in  1831  the  com- 
pany forfeited  its  charter. 

The  effort  was  revived  for  the  last  time  in  January,  1849,  when  the 
General  Assembly  ratified  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Catawba  Navigation 
Company.  The  purpose  of  this  company  was  to  clear  the  Catawba  for 
navigation  down  to  the  point  where  the  railroad  from  Columbia  to 
Charlotte  crossed  over  it.  Subscription  books  were  opened  at  Morgan- 
ton,  Lenoir,  Lincolnton,  Beattie’s  Ford,  and  Mount  Mourne,  but  no 
evidence  exists  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  company  was  successful. 

In  sum,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  early  Burke  County,  where  the  pop- 
ulation was  sparse  and  distances  great,  men  first  attempted  to  use 
natural  waterways  for  their  movements  because,  as  Prof.  C.  K.  Brown 
has  written,  “in  water  transportation  nature  provided  the  roadway.” 
The  attempt  to  open  the  Catawba  for  navigation  was  the  earliest  such 
effort  in  North  Carolina,  but  various  Catawba  companies  failed  to  suc- 
ceed because  of  insufficient  venture  capital,  lack  of  engineering  exper- 
tise, and  the  inadequate  technology  of  that  era. 


Major  Roads  and  Thoroughfares 

From  the  beginning,  the  types  of  roads  utilized  in  Burke  County 
depended  largely  upon  the  type  of  traffic  they  were  required  to  carry. 
The  earliest  trails  and  trading  paths  were  adequate  for  the  aboriginal 
traders  and  hunters  as  well  as  for  the  pioneer  white  men  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits.  These  intrepid  souls,  and  the  somewhat  less  idyllic  ex- 
plorers who  followed  them,  moved  on  foot,  as  did  a surprisingly  high  per- 
centage of  the  population  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. The  employment  of  the  horse  required  a slightly  improved  trail  or 
bridle  path,  but  it  was  not  until  the  wheeled  vehicle  appeared  in  the 
county  that  roads  became  a necessity.  The  roads  of  the  pre-motorcar 
period  were  accommodated  to  animal-drawn  vehicles.  The  road  surfaces 
were  soft  under  hoof,  steep  grades  were  avoided  at  all  cost,  and  low- 
speed  motion  made  sharp,  unbanked  curves  no  handicap  whatsoever. 
The  early  road  builders,  in  order  to  avoid  grading,  followed  closely  the 
contour  of  the  terrain. 

An  examination  of  the  works  of  the  early  cartographers  reveals  a broad 
concept  of  early  road  development.  The  Collet  map  of  1770  (drawn  seven 
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years  before  Burke  County  was  formed)  discloses  a trading  path  running 
north  from  “Perkins”  on  2 Little  River  (John’s  River)  across  the  Blue 
Ridge  west  of  Table  Rock  and  into  Virginia.  The  only  road  from  the  east 
(Salisbury)  terminated  at  Oliphant’s  Mill  in  Iredell  County.  The 
Mouzon  map  of  1775  shows  the  path  or  Indian  Road  from  Perkins  ex- 
tending southwest,  as  well  as  north,  into  the  Cherokee  Lands  and  ter- 
minating at  the  Cherokee  town  of  Tugeloo.  The  east-west  road  is  shown 
to  stop  short  of  the  Old  Burke  line.  The  Nickajack  Trail,  an  east-west  In- 
dian trading  path,  has  been  described  by  several  sources  as  traversing 
the  northern  part  of  Old  Burke  and  extending  into  the  Linville  area  and 
probably  farther  west.  The  trail  evidently  existed  long  before  the  white 
man  reached  western  North  Carolina. 

In  1777  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  created  a commission 
“to  lay  off  and  mark  a Road  by  the  nearest  and  best  Way  from  the  House 
of  Charles  Robinson  where  the  Court  hath  been  held  in  the  County  of 
Washington  [present  Tennessee],  to  the  House  of  Edward  Smith  where 
the  Court  hath  been  held  in  the  County  of  Burke.  . . .”  Evidence 
suggests  that  there  was  a well-established  road  to  Jonesboro  (county  seat 
of  Washington  County)  before  June,  1799,  and  probably  before  1788,  in- 
asmuch as  Burke  County  lawyers  attended  court  there  in  that  year. 

Other  roads,  or  at  least  thoroughfares,  have  been  mentioned  in  sundry 
records  as  existing  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  “Great  Waggon 
Road,”  a main  east-west  artery  across  the  county,  was  in  general  use 
prior  to  the  Revolution.  (Present  U.S.  70  is  believed  to  parallel  the  route 
traversed  by  the  early  roadway.)  The  old  “Ridge  Road”  from  Morganton 
to  Wilkesboro  corresponded  generally  to  the  route  of  N.C.  Highway  18. 
“Bright’s  Trace”  (named  for  Samuel  Bright,  an  early  Toe  River  settler) 
was  a thoroughfare  of  sorts.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  precursor  of 
present  U.S.  19E  and  was  a connecting  link  between  the  upper  Toe  River 
and  East  Tennessee.  The  “over-mountain  men”  followed  this  route  on 
their  way  to  Kings  Mountain  in  1780.  The  “Laurel  Road”  (N.C.  18 
south)  also  dates  from  the  late  eighteenth  century,  as  does  the  “Silver 
Creek  Road,”  an  apparent  ancestor  of  U.S.  64  south. 

The  Price-Strother  Map  of  1808  shows  six  main  roads  out  of  the 
county  seat:  two  routes  north  into  Wilkes  County,  two  routes  to 
Statesville,  one  south-southwest  road  into  eastern  Rutherford  County 
with  a branch  to  Rutherfordton,  one  west- southwest  road  to  Rutherford’s 
Plantation  (Bridgewater)  and  Carson’s  House  (beyond  the  present  town 
of  Marion),  and  a sixth  road  going  west  into  Tennessee. 

A prospective  traveler  from  Raleigh  to  Morganton  in  1816  was  direct- 
ed to  spend  three  days  on  the  trip  from  Salisbury  to  Morganton,  to  travel 
either  by  horseback  or  in  a gig,  and  to  stop  overnight  at  Iredell  Center 
Meeting  House  (now  Mount  Mourne)  and  at  Lincolnton.  In  1818  legisla- 
tion was  passed  to  appoint  a commission  to  extend  the  east-west  road 
(referred  to  as  the  Fayetteville  Road)  to  the  Tennessee  line  (an  act 
passed  the  previous  year  directed  that  a road  be  laid  out  between 
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This  map  shows  the  roads  and  waterways  that  traversed  Burke  County  during  the  1830s. 
The  present  boundaries  of  the  county  have  been  superimposed  over  portions  of  an  earlier 
map.  From  Edward  W.  Phifer,  Jr.,  Burke:  The  History  of  a North  Carolina  County,  1777- 
1920,  with  a Glimpse  Beyond  (Morganton:  Privately  printed,  1977),  p.  177. 


Fayetteville  and  Morganton).  In  1848  part  of  the  old  State  Road  was 
abandoned,  and  a new  public  road  was  constructed  from  Newton  to 
Morganton.  Legislation  enacted  in  the  session  of  1850-1851  appointed 
commissioners  to  lay  off  a road  from  Charles  McDowell’s  (Quaker 
Meadows)  by  way  of  Upper  Creek,  Jonas  Ridge,  and  Old  Fields  of  Toe 
(Newland)  to  Cranberry  Forge.  This  is  the  route  now  followed  by  N.C. 
181,  except  that  the  last  link  to  Cranberry  is  part  of  N.C.  194.  Several 
other  turnpikes  and  roads  were  constructed  in  Burke  County  both  before 
and  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  depressed  economic  conditions  of  the  Reconstruction  and  post- 
Reconstruction  periods,  the  projected  image  of  the  railroad  as  a cure  for 
all  transportation  troubles,  and  the  inefficient  method  of  county  road 
management  probably  accounted  for  the  poor  record  of  highway  main- 
tenance and  construction  that  characterized  those  decades.  In  the 
reorganization  of  county  government  that  occurred  during  Reconstruc- 
tion the  townships  replaced  the  counties  as  the  governing  units  for  road 
administration.  Each  township  had  its  own  road  commission  that  ad- 
ministered the  labor-tax  program  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  ap- 
pointees of  the  county  court  had  done  during  the  antebellum  period.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  labor-tax  method  was 
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gradually  abandoned,  and  the  county  commissioners  levied  a special 
road  tax,  usually  about  20  cents  per  $100  valuation.  The  revenue  from 
the  tax  in  each  township  was  turned  over  to  the  township  road  com- 
missioners for  road  administration. 

In  1921  a new  road  law  made  the  county  the  unit  of  administration 
and  established  a bipartisan  county  road  commission.  There  were  in 
1910-1916  approximately  175  miles  of  public  roads  in  Burke  County,  but 
by  1924  300  miles  of  road  had  been  built;  only  55  miles  of  these  were 
state  highways.  Prior  to  the  early  1920s  all  non  urban  roads  in  the  county 
were  either  macadam  (at  State  Hospital),  sand-clay,  or  unimproved  dirt 
roads. 

Fords,  Ferries,  and  Bridges 

The  need  for  ferries  and  bridges  was  not  considered  imperative  in 
Burke  County’s  early  days.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Old  Burke  (present 
Catawba  County),  however,  ferries  were  much  more  of  a necessity  and 
therefore  much  more  numerous.  Among  the  best  known  of  the  fords  on 
the  Catawba,  ranging  from  west  to  east,  were  Corpening’s,  Brandon’s 
Bottom,  Greenlee’s,  McDowell’s,  Fleming’s  (called  Blanton’s  Ford  at  an 
early  date),  Rocky,  and  Lovelady.  Well-known  fords  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Old  Burke  included  the  Horse,  Oxford,  and  Island  fords. 

A study  of  retrievable  records  suggests  that  the  oldest  ferry  in  present 
Burke  County  was  that  operated  by  Thomas  England  above  the  Rocky 
Ford.  The  General  Assembly  in  1834-1835  passed  an  act  authorizing 
William  Alberto  Erwin,  son  of  William  Willoughby  Erwin,  to  establish  a 
ferry  at  the  same  spot,  where  he  owned  a plantation.  Meanwhile,  in 
July,  1833,  the  Burke  County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  had 
approved  the  establishment  of  a ferry  across  the  Catawba  River  below 
the  mouth  of  John’s  River  at  the  plantation  of  Col.  John  Sudderth.  The 
rates  established  for  these  ferries  were  as  follows: 

Wagon  and  4 horses,  loaded,  75  cents;  wagon  and  4 horses,  empty,  50  cents; 
wagon  or  carryall  and  2 horses,  37%  cents;  carryall  and  one  horse,  25  cents; 
carriage  and  4 horses,  75  cents;  gig  and  horse,  25  cents;  sulky  and  horse,  25  cents; 
man  and  horse,  12%  cents;  horses  by  the  hand,  6%  cents. 

How  long  these  ferries  continued  to  operate  is  not  known.  Erwin  died  in 
1847,  but  Sudderth’s  Ferry  was  still  in  operation  in  1846  and  probably  as 
late  as  1861. 

Bridges  were  rarely  constructed  in  Burke  County  during  the  ante- 
bellum era.  The  required  materiel  and  engineering  skills  were  not 
available  to  build  bridges  high  above  the  water,  and  flimsily  built  wood- 
en bridges  were  easily  washed  away.  Man  and  beast  were  accustomed  to 
fording  streams,  and  the  practice  was  not  regarded  an  an  undue 
hardship. 
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Pictured  above  is  one  of  the  toll-free  iron  bridges  constructed  over  the  Catawba  River  in 
Burke  County  during  the  1890s.  Photograph  by  Fred  W.  Tyler;  from  Ervin,  Catawba 
Valley  and  Highlands,  p.  10. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  bridges  became  more  attainable.  During 
Reconstruction  several  toll  bridges  were  erected  over  the  Catawba  and 
Johns  rivers.  In  the  1890s  several  toll-free  iron  bridges  were  constructed 
over  the  Catawba,  and  by  1901  there  were  four  such  bridges  in  the 
county. 

Stagecoach  Lines 

Before  1803  mail  was  carried  largely  by  post  riders,  and  there  were  no 
stagecoach  lines  in  North  Carolina.  The  earliest  recorded  coach  line 
through  Burke  County  was  instituted  in  January,  1816;  it  ran  from 
Charlotte  to  Wilkesboro  and  returned  once  a week  through  Beattie’s 
Ford,  Graham,  Lincolnton,  Morgan  ton,  and  Fort  Defiance.  Weekly 
coaches  shuttled  from  Raleigh  to  Salisbury  and  also  from  Raleigh  to 
Salem,  but  whether  there  was  a connection  with  Charlotte  or  Wilkesboro 
is  not  known.  Before  1825,  however,  a route  was  in  operation  from 
Salisbury  to  Wilkesboro,  and  in  1824  a route  existed  from  Salisbury  to 
Asheville.  Both  of  these  passed  through  Morganton. 

In  1831  Dr.  James  Harvey  Tate  and  Robert  Washington  Tate,  sons  of 
David  Tate,  advertised  a four-horse  coach  line  that  ran  between 
Morganton  and  Asheville,  while  their  brothers  Samuel  McDowell  Tate 
and  Col.  David  Tate,  Jr.  (1802-1836),  operated  a twice-weekly  post 
coach  line  affording  round  trips  between  Salem  and  Greenville,  South 
Carolina.  Each  of  these  partnerships  held  a U.S.  government  contract  to 
haul  mail  over  these  routes.  The  Morganton-to-Asheville  run  required 
twelve  hours,  and  the  Salem-to-Greenville  route  (196  miles)  required  SV2 
days.  Fare  was  614  cents  per  mile  for  “way  passengers”  on  both  routes, 
but  the  Salem-Greenville  line  hauled  passengers  for  5 cents  per  mile. 
Samuel  and  David  Newland,  sons  of  Benjamin  Newland,  held  similar 
mail  contracts;  they  ran  a four-horse  coach  line  between  Wilkesboro  and 
Morganton  twice  a week  during  the  1830s.  At  about  the  same  time,  Ben- 
jamin Newland  operated  a route  between  Morganton  and  Statesville. 
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C.  E.  Reinhardt  of  Lincoln  ton  ran  a coach  twice  a week  between  Lin- 
colnton  and  Morganton,  while  Benjamin  Newland  and  his  son  Samuel 
together  operated  a route  from  Morganton  to  Asheville  in  the  1830s. 

Stagecoach  service  varied  with  the  times  and  among  the  lines.  In  1853 
a local  traveler  who  took  the  stage  from  Marion  to  Morganton  described 
it  as  “slow.”  Yet  stagecoach  travel  improved  with  the  years.  At  mid- 
century a good  stage  route  existed  between  Fayetteville  and  Morganton. 
In  1855  Calvin  Scott  Brown,  a Salisbury  native  who  moved  to  Morgan- 
ton and  took  over  the  management  of  the  Walton  House,  held  the  con- 
tract to  deliver  mail  between  Salisbury  and  Asheville.  He  utilized  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  to  the  railhead  and  ran  a coach  line 
from  that  point  on  to  Asheville.  The  company,  called  the  Great  Western 
Stage  Line,  made  three  runs  each  week  and  was  equipped  with  four- 
horse  post  coaches  and  careful,  sober  drivers.  It  was  considered  by  most 
people  to  have  been  the  best  east-west  stage  company  in  the  state,  and 
one  widely  traveled  patron  declared  that  he  had  never  been  on  such  a 
superior  line.  When  war  was  declared  in  1861,  Brown,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  terminated  his  business  operations  and  joined  the  Bethel 
Regiment.  He  did  not  return  to  Burke  County  afterward. 

After  the  war  the  stage  from  the  railhead  to  Asheville  resumed  opera- 
tion. Thomas  A.  White,  a local  citizen,  obtained  the  first  mail  contract, 
and  the  first  stage  started  from  Morganton  on  July  10,  1866.  Fare  was 
then  a flat  $10.00  one  way.  Soon  after,  however,  completion  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  led  to  the  demise  of  stagecoach  lines 
through  the  county. 


Progress  in  Transportation:  The  Railroads 

Although  the  development  of  river  transportation  had  proven  to  be  a 
dismal  failure,  state  and  county  leaders  continued  to  be  acutely  aware  of 
the  problem  of  transportation.  The  stagecoach  could  move  people  and 
mail,  the  wagons  could  bring  in  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  consumer 
goods,  but  the  real  problem  was  that  of  securing  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
means  of  hauling  heavy  and  bulky  products  to  the  outside  world.  By 
1830  the  state  of  Maryland  had  granted  a charter  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  on  Christmas  Day  of  that  year  the  first  scheduled 
railroad  passenger  service  was  inaugurated  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

Public  interest  in  railroads  increased  in  Burke  County  during  the  sub- 
sequent decades.  The  North  Carolina  Railroad  was  completed  from 
Goldsboro  to  Salisbury  and  Charlotte  in  1856  as  the  first  link  in  a 
proposed  trunk  line  from  Beaufort  Harbor  to  the  Tennessee  line. 
Morganton  and  Statesville  were  the  centers  of  greatest  interest  in- 
asmuch as  Salisbury  was  still  under  the  financial  stress  of  raising  funds 
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for  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  Meetings  of  those  interested  in  the  road 
were  held  at  Morganton  in  May  and  at  Statesville  on  July  4,  1855.  At  the 
latter  meeting  the  Burke  delegates  assured  a subscription  of  $100,000  on 
condition  that  the  other  counties  raise  the  remaining  $300,000.  This 
sum,  added  to  the  $600,000  subscribed  by  the  state,  was  at  the  time  es- 
timated to  be  more  than  enough.  The  Burke  delegates  were  unwilling  to 
invest  any  money,  however,  unless  they  were  certain  that  Morganton 
was  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  first  section  to  be  constructed.  Protracted 
haggling  ensued,  and  it  was  not  until  June  10,  1858,  that  adequate 
capital  was  raised  and  the  contract  for  the  final  23.45  miles  from  Hale’s 
Store  (2  miles  east  of  Hickory)  to  Morganton  awarded. 

Work  on  the  line  west  of  Statesville  progressed  slowly.  The  line  was  in 
operation  westward  to  as  far  as  Hale’s  Store  by  February  22,  1860.  Con- 
struction under  a contract  held  by  Charles  F.  Fisher  was  to  begin  at  this 
point.  By  August  the  head  of  the  line  was  13  miles  from  Morganton. 
When  war  was  declared  the  following  year  and  Fisher  was  commissioned 
an  officer  in  the  Confederate  States  Army,  the  railhead  was  5V2  miles 
from  Morganton.  After  Colonel  Fisher  was  killed  in  action  in  July,  1861, 
his  contract  was  voided,  and  the  directors  gave  William  F.  McKesson 
the  job  of  completing  the  road  into  Morganton.  Because  of  the  war 
McKesson  was  unable  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  his  agreement,  but  by 
July  1,  1864,  the  iron  had  been  laid  from  Speagle’s  Turnout — where 
Fisher  had  left  off — to  a point  3 miles  closer  to  Morganton.  Nothing 
further  could  be  accomplished  until  after  the  surrender. 

Once  the  east-west  railroad  line  through  Burke  County  had  been  firm- 
ly established,  efforts  were  begun  to  secure  a north-south  route.  Between 
1883  and  1915  several  north-south  routes  traversing  Burke  County  were 
proposed,  but  none  of  them  ever  materialized. 

Although  all  efforts  to  establish  an  additional  rail  line  through  the 
county  seem  to  have  failed,  the  acquisition  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad  by  the  Richmond  and  Danville  line  (1880)  made  the 
continuous  operation  of  an  east-west  road  (with  extensive  connections)  a 
reasonable  certainty.  In  1888  two  passenger  trains  passed  through 
Morganton  daily;  by  1902  the  number  had  increased  to  three  westbound 
and  three  eastbound  passenger  trains.  In  June,  1906,  two  mail/passenger 
trains  were  added,  so  that  by  that  date  six  such  trains  traversed  the 
county  each  day.  By  the  mid- 1920s  eight  passenger  trains  were  passing 
through  the  county  seat. 

The  railroads  suffered  economic  reverses  during  the  Great  Depression 
but  were  revitalized  by  World  War  II.  After  the  war,  passenger  traffic 
went  into  a decline  as  the  public  took  to  the  highways.  In  the  1960s  the 
U.S.  mail  was  removed  from  the  trains  and  put  on  the  highways.  With 
the  loss  of  this  revenue  passenger  trains  were  doomed,  and  this  service 
was  completely  discontinued  in  Burke  County  in  1975. 
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The  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  reached  Morganton  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  Shown  at  top  is  a wood-burning  locomotive  and  cars  departing  Morganton’s 
first  railroad  depot  about  1875.  The  town’s  second  depot,  constructed  about  1890,  is  shown: 
below.  Horse-drawn  carriages  await  the  arrival  of  passengers.  Photographs  courtesy  R.  M. 
Lineberger. 


Other  Modes  of  Transportation 

The  point  cannot  be  made  too  many  times  or  too  emphatically  that 
during  this  period  ambulation  was  the  most  common  form  of  transporta- 
tion. People  ordinarily  walked  to  town,  to  the  store,  and  to  the  post  of- 
fice. The  most  common  form  of  animal-powered  transportation  was  the 
wagon,  usually  drawn  by  two  mules.  A “spring  wagon”  was  a lighter, 
one-horse  vehicle  used  specifically  for  hauling  produce.  Townspeople 
who  could  afford  it  owned  various  types  of  animal-powered  transporta- 
tion. Prosperous  business  and  professional  people  owned  rubber-tired 
buggies  that  were  a great  improvement  over  the  conventional  type. 
Several  spinster  ladies  drove  donkey  carts.  Horse-drawn  carriages  were 
symbols  of  affluence  and  were  reserved  for  social  occasions.  They  could 
be  rented  from  a livery  stable,  and  only  a few  families  owned  them. 
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Following  the  arrival  of  the  railroad,  and  with  the  expansion  of  com- 
merce and  trade  that  followed,  livery  stables  began  to  appear  in  Burke 
County.  As  plantation  life  deteriorated,  Morganton  became  the  center  of 
business  and  social  activity.  Drummers  and  other  business  transients 
who  came  to  town  needed  a conveyance  in  which  to  get  about,  and  local 
swains  liked  to  squire  the  county-seat  belles  about  in  rented  buggies. 
Hacks  from  the  livery  stables  met  the  trains  and  hauled  travelers  to 
their  local  destinations.  With  the  coming  of  the  automobile  the  livery 
stables  gradually  went  out  of  business. 


Citizens  of  Morganton  congregate  along  West  Union  Street  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  a 
shipment  of  new  cars,  1914.  The  town’s  principal  thoroughfare  was  still  unpaved  at  that 
time.  Photograph  courtesy  R.  M.  Lineberger. 

The  airplane  was  never  seriously  used  for  transportation  in  Burke 
County  until  after  World  War  II,  but  flying  was  done  by  a few 
enthusiasts  in  the  early  1930s.  The  first  commercial  airline  service  in  the 
area  was  established  about  1940  at  Hickory  Municipal  Airport,  which 
was  located  adjacent  to  Hickory  but  was  actually  in  eastern  Burke 
County.  The  service  was  somewhat  erratic  until  after  World  War  II  when 
Piedmont  Airlines  finally  took  over  the  line  and  operated  it  thereafter. 
An  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1945  enabling  the  towns 
of  Morganton  and  Lenoir  jointly  to  establish  and  maintain  an  airport. 
This  installation  was  located  astride  the  Burke-Caldwell  county  line.  In 
1976  it  had  two  runways  of  3,800  feet  each  and  housed  about  twenty-five 
planes.  Silver  Creek  Airport,  a private  field,  was  constructed  in  1961. 


Communications : Newspapers 

Antebellum  Burke  County  communicated  largely  by  word  of  mouth. 
No  evidence  has  been  found  to  indicate  that  a newspaper  was  published 
in  the  county  during  this  period.  The  literate  and  semiliterate  public 
was  dependent  upon  letters,  out-of-county  newspapers,  almanacs, 
broadsides,  and  pamphlets  for  the  interchange  of  information.  The  Ben- 
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Ops  and  their  counterparts  elsewhere  were  tireless  letter  writers.  The 
women  discussed  social  and  family  affairs,  while  the  men  used  letter 
writing  for  business  or  political  matters.  There  is  evidence  that  some 
printing  was  probably  done  in  the  county,  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  broadsides.  Among  the  newspapers  most  frequently 
patronized  in  Burke  County  were  the  Western  Carolinian  and  the 
Carolina  Watchman  of  Salisbury;  the  Raleigh  Register , the  Star,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Standard  of  Raleigh;  the  Rutherford  Spectator  of 
Rutherford  ton;  the  Catawba  Journal  of  Charlotte;  and  the  Highland 
Messenger  of  Asheville.  The  last  three  were  mentioned  in  the  county 
court  minutes  as  newspapers  in  which  public  advertisements  were  en- 
tered. Planters  and  prosperous  merchants  often  subscribed  to  out-of- 
state  papers. 

In  1834  R.  H.  Madra,  a native  of  Virginia  and  an  ardent  Whig,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  publish  a paper  at  Morganton.  He  first  named 
his  proposed  paper  the  Mountain  Sprout,  but  a few  weeks  later  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Mountain  Whig.  Madra  never  established  the 
Morganton  paper  but  instead  became  editor  of  the  Miners’  and  Farmers’ 
Journal  in  Charlotte. 

Burke  County’s  first  newspaper,  the  Independent  Press,  began 
publication  at  Morganton  in  1867  and  continued  in  operation  until  at 
least  as  late  as  March  10,  1869.  J.  0.  H.  Nuttall,  apparently  the 
publisher  and  editor,  was  assisted  by  Henry  Harrison  Crowson,  a native 
of  Wilkesboro  and  a printer,  who  was  to  continue  to  play  a prominent 
part  in  the  nineteenth-century  journalism  of  Burke  County.  The 
Independent  Press  was  issued  each  Wednesday  morning.  The  subscrip- 
tion rate  was  $2.50  per  year  or  $1.50  for  six  months.  Following  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Independent  Press  no  newspaper  was  published  in 
Morganton  until  February,  1876,  when  Willoughby  F.  Avery  and  Henry 
H.  Crowson  established  the  Blue  Ridge  Blade.  (Avery,  the  youngest  son 
of  Col.  Isaac  T.  Avery  and  formally  the  editor  of  newspapers  published 
in  Asheville  and  Charlotte,  died  about  eight  months  later.)  The  Blade 
classified  itself  as  a Democratic  journal  “uncompromisingly  in  favor  of 
white  supremacy.”  Crowson  continued  to  operate  the  paper  until  July, 
1879,  when  it  was  acquired  by  John  H.  Hallyburton,  who  became  editor 
and  proprietor.  In  February,  1885,  the  Blade  defaulted  on  an  overdue 
note  and  went  out  of  business. 

Another  paper,  known  as  the  Populist,  was  established  in  Morganton 
in  1879.  Robert  A.  Cobb  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  a paper  by  that 
name  in  1896.  Also  in  1879  William  W.  Scott  and  William  Carson  Ervin 
of  Lenoir  began  a paper  that  was  first  called  the  Carolina  Mountaineer 
but  was  renamed  the  Mountaineer  in  1883.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
Scott  and  Ervin  published  this  journal  from  its  beginning  or  took  it  over 
in  the  latter  year.  No  copies  of  the  Carolina  Mountaineer  are  known  to 
exist.  The  Index,  a weekly,  was  established  in  Morganton  about  1880, 
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but  it  apparently  was  published  for  only  a year  or  so.  The  Rutherford 
College  Enterprise  was  in  operation  in  1884  with  H.  M.  Johnson  and 
W.  S.  Hemby  as  editors  and  proprietors. 

In  October,  1885,  the  assets  of  the  then  defunct  Blue  Ridge  Blade  were 
purchased  by  Theodore  Gettys  Cobb  and  his  father  Robert  Alexander 
Cobb.  T.  G.  Cobb  was  only  eighteen  years  old  at  the  time,  but  he  had 
been  employed  in  a print  shop  since  the  age  of  twelve.  He  was  listed  as 
editor  and  proprietor,  while  his  father  was  listed  as  manager.  The  Cobbs 
considered  their  paper,  the  Morganton  Star,  to  be  “fiercely  Democratic 
and  Temperant.”  In  October,  1889,  the  Cobbs  sold  their  entire  interest 
in  the  journal  to  W.  C.  Ervin  who,  with  the  backing  of  the  Morganton 
Land  and  Improvement  Company,  established  the  Morganton  Herald. 
Ervin  proved  to  be  an  able  editor.  T.  G.  Cobb  remained  with  the  paper 
as  shop  foreman.  In  1890  the  Reverend  R.  L.  Abernethy  was  publishing  a 
paper  known  as  the  Rutherford  College  Gazette,  and  in  1898  William 
Simpson  Pearson  started  a paper  at  Morganton  known  as  the  Farmer  s 
Friend,  which  lasted  for  a year  or  less.  In  the  following  year  T.  G.  Cobb 
established  a paper  that  he  called  the  Burke  County  News,  and  in 
November,  1901,  this  journal  was  consolidated  with  the  Morganton 
Herald  to  form  the  News-Herald  with  Cobb  as  publisher. 

Under  T.  G.  Cobb’s  management  the  News-Herald  survived  as  had 
none  of  the  earlier  Morganton  papers.  Cobb  died  in  1916,  and  his 
daughter  Beatrice  purchased  the  paper  from  his  estate.  Miss  Cobb’s  ex- 
treme austerity  in  fiscal  matters  maintained  the  paper  in  sound  finan- 
cial condition  during  good  times  and  bad.  Competing  journals  lasted 
only  for  brief  periods.  At  Beatrice  Cobb’s  death  in  1959,  Joseph  D.  Fitz 
became  publisher  of  the  News-Herald.  Under  the  leadership  of  Fitz  and 
that  of  William  Stanley  Moore,  editor  since  1952,  the  News-Herald  con- 
tinued to  prosper. 


Other  Modes  of  Communication 

The  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  wireless  telegraphy  helped  to 
revolutionize  life  in  Burke  County.  When  the  railroad  reached  Morgan- 
ton, Morse  telegraphy  was  soon  to  follow;  telegraph  lines  were  con- 
structed through  the  county  by  late  1876.  At  first,  Morse  telegraphy  was 
used  by  the  railroad  for  all  communications,  but  after  the  telephone 
became  available  it  served  as  a supplemental  line  of  communication. 
About  1965  telegraphy  was  abandoned  by  the  railroad,  and  microwave 
radiophones  took  its  place. 

On  November  30,  1898,  a franchise  was  granted  to  the  Burke  County 
Telephone  Company.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  first  franchise  twenty- 
two  subscribers  were  listed.  In  1906  the  company  was  purchased  by 
Southern  Bell  for  $4,500;  there  were  155  telephone  stations  at  that  time. 
The  total  number  of  telephones  in  Burke  County  increased  to  277  in  1920 
and  to  788  by  1930.  Just  as  with  the  use  of  the  automobile,  rapid  expan- 
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sion  in  the  use  of  the  telephone  did  not  come  until  after  World  War  II. 
By  1975  the  number  of  telephones  in  operation  in  the  county  under 
Southern  Bell  alone  had  increased  to  almost  25,000. 

The  radio,  like  the  automobile  and  the  airplane,  began  as  a plaything 
and  became  both  a necessity  and  an  agent  for  social  and  economic 
change  in  Burke  County.  In  September,  1947,  Nathan  J.  Cooper,  a 
Burke  native,  established  radio  station  WMNC  at  Morganton,  and  in 
October,  1961,  the  Burke  County  Broadcasting  Company  established 
WSVM  at  Valdese.  Television  became  available  near  mid-century  to 
create  yet  another  marked  cultural,  social,  and  economic  diversion. 
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X.  AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY,  1777-1865 


Throughout  the  antebellum  period  Burke  County  was  totally 
agrarian,  and  all  power  was  generated  by  man,  animal,  or,  to  a much 
lesser  extent,  direct  falling  water.  Transportation  was  provided  by  man 
or  beast,  and  all  industry  was  geared  to  or  associated  with  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  humans  or  animals.  The  land  produced  a great  variety 
of  subsistence  crops,  cereals  of  all  sorts,  vegetables  in  abundance,  and 
fruits  from  orchards  and  vineyards.  Herds  of  livestock  were  allowed  to 
roam  the  woods  and  fields,  while  game  and  fish  abounded  in  the  forests 
and  streams.  The  agricultural  systems  that  developed  did  not  lead  to  the 
production  of  marketable  crops,  and  the  land  was  not  well  adapted  to 
such  production.  Cotton  and  tobacco  were  grown  in  small  quantities  in  a 
few  areas  of  the  county,  mainly  for  home  consumption.  Rice  was  rarely 
grown,  if  at  all.  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  most  accessible  market- 
place, was  about  three  weeks  away. 


Pioneer  and  Yeoman  Farming 

Three  not  wholly  distinct  types  of  farming  evolved  in  Burke  County: 
pioneer,  yeoman,  and  plantation.  In  the  early  decades  of  the  county’s 
history,  farming  was  almost  totally  of  the  pioneer  type.  Corn  was  far  and 
away  the  major  crop.  It  was  planted  in  hills  prepared  by  hand  labor  in 
small  fields  from  which  stumps  and  roots  of  trees  had  not  been  removed. 
Beans,  peas,  and  squash  were  interspersed  with  the  corn.  The  pioneers 
also  grew  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  at  an  early  date.  Small  grains  and 
vegetables  other  than  those  already  mentioned  were  grown  less  fre- 
quently by  the  pioneers  since  meat,  which  comprised  a dispropor- 
tionately large  part  of  their  diet,  could  be  had  in  great  variety  and  abun- 
dance with  less  effort.  The  same  crops  were  planted  year  after  year  until 
the  soil  was  exhausted.  This  type  of  farming  persisted  among  the  tran- 
sient, the  superstitious  and  uneducated,  the  unambitious,  and  the  stub- 
born throughout  the  antebellum  period  and  beyond. 

In  certain  areas  of  the  county  the  soil,  terrain,  and  popular  culture 
were  adapted  to  this  system,  and  the  inhabitants  found  no  reason  to 
change.  For  example,  Zeb  Vance  Watts,  who  was  born  in  1883  in  the 
South  Mountains  of  Burke  County  and  lived  there  all  of  his  life, 
described  this  type  of  farm  life  as  existing  even  into  the  early  twentieth 
century.  The  soil  in  the  mountains  was  light  and  rich  in  humus;  it  could 
be  worked  with  flimsy  tools  and  plows  containing  little  or  no  metal. 
“New  ground”  was  cleared  for  planting  almost  every  year  and  was  en- 


A typical  cabin  found  in  the  South  Mountains  of  Burke  County  during  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  Photograph  (ca.  1895)  by  Fred  W.  Tyler;  from  Ervin,  Catawba  Valley 
and  Highlands,  p.  27. 

closed  with  rails  to  keep  livestock  out.  Twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  were  grown  under  these  conditions,  but  only  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  per  acre  could  be  derived  from  overcropped  uplands. 

The  pioneer  farmer  lived  in  a log  hut  with  a rock  chimney,  no  win- 
dows, and  a puncheon  floor.  Rich-pine  splinters  were  used  for  light.  The 
ox  was  the  only  work  animal  and  proved  most  suitable.  The  beast  was 
cheap  to  acquire,  lived  off  shucks  and  corn  nubbins  in  the  winter,  and 
was  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  summer.  Most  small  farmers  had  a 
milch  cow,  raised  chickens,  and  owned  hogs  in  large  numbers.  The  hogs 
were  allowed  to  forage  for  themselves.  Meat  from  butchered  hogs  was 
preserved  by  smoking  or  salting.  Cabbage  was  grown  in  abundance  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  county  and  was  preserved  as  kraut.  White 
hominy  beans  that  were  intertilled  with  the  corn  were  called  “corn 
riders.”  Cooking  utensils  consisted  primarily  of  an  iron  pot  in  which 
meat  and  beans  were  cooked  in  a fireplace,  and  a pan  with  lid  in  which 
cornbread  was  baked  in  the  coals.  The  pioneering  farmers  sowed  their 
own  tobacco  beds  and  distilled  their  own  whiskey.  Drinking  water  was 
obtained  entirely  from  springs.  Wells  were  used  in  the  late  antebellum 
period,  but  Zeb  Watts  declared  he  “never  saw  a well  in  the  South  Moun- 
tains” in  his  youth.  The  pioneer  farmer  bathed  in  a trough  made  from  a 
poplar  log  about  10  feet  long  which  had  been  hollowed  out  until  it  was 
slick  inside.  Some  bathed  as  often  as  once  a week,  others  once  a month. 
The  ox,  in  bad  weather,  was  kept  in  a pen  made  of  chestnut  rails,  the 
pen  being  covered  by  boards  with  a rock  on  top  to  hold  them  in  place. 
“The  Lord  really  holped  the  poor  mountain  man  when  he  made  hickory 
withes,”  Watts  noted.  Withes  were  used  in  lieu  of  twine,  string,  chain,  or 
wire. 

By  and  large,  most  serious  farmers  eventually  abandoned  the  out- 
moded habits  and  methods  of  cultivation  used  by  the  pioneers  and 
adopted  a more  varied  and  extensive  agricultural  program.  Yet,  judged 
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against  the  farm  architecture  of  eastern  North  Carolina,  antebellum 
Burke  was,  with  a few  exceptions,  a county  of  small  yeoman  farmers.  In 
1850  only  373  farms  were  enumerated  by  the  census  taker  from  among 
983  “heads  of  families,”  and  only  forty-nine  of  these  individuals  owned 
over  100  acres  of  “improved”  (cultivatable)  land;  while  in  1860,  of  1,239 
“heads  of  families”  and  500  listed  farms,  only  sixty  farmers  owned  more 
than  100  improved  acres.  In  1860  farms  ranged  from  8 improved  acres 
(the  smallest)  to  700  improved  acres  (the  largest),  with  an  average  of  66 
improved  acres  per  farm.  The  average  value  of  a Burke  County  farm  in 
1860  was  slightly  less  than  $1,600. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  close  correlation  existed  between  the  num- 
ber of  improved  acres  a yeoman  farmer  possessed  and  the  number  of 
slaves  he  owned.  Apparently  the  number  of  acres  per  slave  depended  on 
the  type  of  land,  the  major  crops,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  slaves,  how 
energetic  they  were,  and  the  nature  of  the  overseer  or  master.  Some  of 
the  yeomanry  owned  one  or  two  slaves,  lived  in  close  contact  with  them, 
and  worked  side  by  side  with  them  in  the  fields. 


Plantation  Farming 

Most  of  the  plantation  farming  was  carried  on  by  the  Ben-Ops,  who 
owned  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  that  lay  along  the  Catawba  River  at  its 
juncture  with  various  creeks  or  tributaries.  Farmers  with  somewhat  less 
desirable  landholdings  were  also  distributed  along  these  major  streams, 
but  not  at  the  mouths — although  most  were  situated  at  a point  where  a 
branch  entered  a major  stream.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Ben-Ops 
worked  their  plantations  with  slave  labor,  often  with  the  assistance  of 
slave  overseers  who  were  in  direct  control  of  the  labor  force.  These  own- 
ers of  the  preferred  land  and,  in  a general  way,  of  the  largest  total 
acreage,  also  owned  the  largest  number  of  slaves.  Smaller  slaveholders 
occupied  the  land  along  smaller  streams — not  at  stream  junctures — and 
the  nonslaveholders  had  to  be  content  with  narrow  bottoms  situated 
high  up  on  the  creeks  or  with  upland  where  farming  was  much  less 
productive. 

Few  of  the  large  slaveholders  confined  their  activities  to  farming.  Of 
the  twenty  largest  slave  owners  in  the  county,  at  least  thirteen  had  oc- 
cupations unconnected  with  agriculture.  They  were  lawyers,  physicians, 
merchants,  ministers,  innkeepers,  building  contractors,  bankers,  sur- 
veyors, postmasters,  and  county  officeholders.  Artisans,  innkeepers,  and 
manufacturers  owned  slaves  and  employed  them  not  only  on  their  farms 
but  also  in  household  manufacturing,  gold  mining,  public  works  such  as 
road  maintenance  and  river  clearance,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the 
period,  in  railroad  construction. 

Each  decennial  census  for  Burke  County  preceding  emancipation 
showed  that  Waightstill  Avery  and  his  son  Isaac  T.  Avery  were  the 
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Creekside,  the  plantation  of  Col.  Thomas  George  Walton,  was  erected  in  Silver  Creek 
Valley  west  of  Morganton  about  1836.  The  house  is  an  excellent  example  of  Greek  Revival 
architecture  and  is  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Photograph  (ca.  1895) 
by  Fred  W.  Tyler;  from  Ervin,  Catawba  Valley  and  Highlands,  p.  15. 


largest  slaveholders  in  the  county — with  the  exception  of  the  1860 
enumeration,  which  revealed  that  William  F.  McKesson,  a railroad  con- 
tractor and  trader,  had  become  temporarily  the  largest  slave  owner  in 
Burke.  The  percentage  of  slaves  in  the  population  increased  gradually 
from  7 percent  in  1790  to  27  percent  in  the  1850s.  Slaves  and  land 
provided  the  means  by  which  the  investor  could  build  capital  assets. 
Due  to  natural  increase,  slavery  was  a typical  “growth”  industry.  Slave 
values  in  the  county  increased  from  $442,389  in  1815  to  over  $2,500,000 
in  1860,  while  land  values  increased  during  the  same  interval  from 
$840,481  to  a little  over  $1  million,  notwithstanding  large  territorial 
losses  resulting  from  the  formation  of  new  counties  from  portions  of  Old 
Burke.  In  1860  three  plantations  were  valued  at  over  $15,000,  thirty  in 
excess  of  $5,000,  and  forty-seven  at  over  $3,000.  The  Quaker  Meadows 
plantation  of  James  Charles  Sheffield  McDowell  was  valued  at  $25,000, 
the  highest  valuation  in  Burke  County  in  1860. 

The  plantation  farmers  extended  their  acreage  of  cultivation  and 
diversification  of  crops  and  animal  husbandry  fal  beyond  the  pioneers 
and  well  beyond  the  more  prosperous  yeomanry.  A typical  Ben-Op  plan- 
tation farmer  in  1850  listed  850  acres  of  improved  land,  3,385  acres  of  un- 
improved land,  10  horses,  16  mules,  12  milch  cows,  100  sheep,  and  300 
swine.  In  that  year  he  typically  grew  9,000  bushels  of  corn,  1,000  bushels 
of  oats,  830  bushels  of  wheat,  and  200  bushels  of  rye.  In  one  year  he  also 
listed  180  head  of  cattle,  2,500  pounds  of  tobacco,  250  pounds  of  wool,  60 
tons  of  hay,  450  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  50  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes, 
50  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  300  pounds  of  butter,  10  gallons  of 
molasses,  and  200  pounds  of  honey. 
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County  Interest  in  Agricultural  Reform 

The  Agricultural  Revolution,  initiated  in  England  by  practical 
agriculturists,  was  brought  to  America  in  the  1780s  and  created  an  ex- 
perimental attitude  in  the  minds  of  North  Carolina  farm  leaders.  In- 
formed Burke  County  farmers  adopted  this  attitude  early  and  attempted 
to  participate  in  the  reform  movement. 

The  Morganton  Agricultural  Society  was  formed  on  July  4,  1821.  The 
purpose  of  the  society,  which  was  composed  principally  of  Ben-Ops,  was 
to  stimulate  interest  in  progressive  agricultural  methods  and  to  promote 
a county  agricultural  fair  such  as  had  been  sponsored  by  the  Rowan 
County  society  and  held  in  Salisbury  in  the  same  year.  How  long  the 
Morganton  society  lasted  has  not  been  determined,  but  its  apparently 
brief  existence  is  evidence  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  county  leaders  to 
promulgate  agricultural  reforms.  Tremendous  progress  was  made  in  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  county  during  the  antebellum  period. 


Manufacturing 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  county’s  existence  the  people  of  Burke 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  The  Scotch-Irish  had  been 
involved  extensively  in  the  wool  trade  in  Ireland  before  migrating  to 
America,  and  weaving  was  a common  occupation  among  the  German 
and  English  settlers  as  well.  Thus,  the  manufacture  of  cloth  was  a 
customary  duty  of  the  pioneer  homemaker  and  became  one  of  the  prime 
occupations  of  slave  women  on  plantations.  Almost  every  home  had 
cards,  spinning  wheels,  and  looms  that  converted  wool,  flax,  and 
possibly  a small  amount  of  cotton  into  cloth.  As  early  as  1810  there  were 
542  looms  in  Burke  County  that  annually  produced  77,000  yards  of  cloth 
valued  at  $45,000.  During  the  antebellum  period  no  factory-type 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  textiles  were  developed 
in  the  county,  and  no  incorporations  were  utilized  except  in  the  cases  of 
public  utilities  and  gold  mines.  Although  an  insignificant  amount  of  cot- 
ton was  grown  in  Burke,  the  county’s  court  records  indicate  that  Jesse  R. 
Hyatt  was  operating  a cotton  gin  near  his  mill  at  the  mouth  of  Paddy 
Creek  on  the  Catawba  River  as  early  as  1827. 

Many  small  distilleries  sprang  up  in  Burke  County  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a decade  later  there  were  in  the 
county  106  stills  producing  20,400  gallons  of  whiskey  and  brandy.  In 
1824  Isaac  T.  Avery  wrote  his  brother-in-law  in  Tennessee  that  he  had 
“made  enough  corn  to  do  me,  perhaps  can  make  whisky  enough  to  pay 
for  my  salt,  sugar  and  coffee  and  perhaps  pay  my  taxes,  but  money  is  as 
scarce  as  I ever  knew  it.”  The  practice  of  converting  surplus  grain  and 
fruit  into  liquid  form  to  make  it  more  marketable  and  usable  in  the  bar- 
ter system  was  apparently  not  uncommon  in  early  Burke  County. 

The  great  demand  for  leather  during  this  period  and  the  ready 
availability  of  all  types  of  hides  made  tanning  an  essential  industry. 
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David  Tate  (a  tavern  keeper)  ran  a tanyard  in  Morganton  in  1805.  As 
early  as  1807  a tanyard  utilizing  slave  labor  was  being  operated  at  Swan 
Ponds  plantation;  it  was  in  existence  as  late  as  1850.  The  censuses  of 
1850  and  1860  list  a number  of  tanners,  many  of  whom  appear  to  have 
derived  a marked  degree  of  prosperity  from  their  trade. 


The  Food-processing  Industry 

An  early  dependence  upon  corn  as  the  basic  food  for  both  human  and 
animal  consumption  led  to  the  erection  of  gristmills  for  the  processing  of 
the  cereal  and  later  for  the  preparation  of  small  grains.  As  necessity  dic- 
tated, a few  gristmills  were  built  in  Burke  County  before  1800.  As  the 
population  increased  and  as  millwrights  became  available,  small  “tub” 
mills  with  crude  overshot  wheels  and  rough-cut  stones  were  built  in 
larger  numbers  on  the  lesser  streams;  they  provided  a limited  service  to 
the  immediate  area.  Six  gristmills  were  in  operation  in  Burke  County  in 
1850,  and  by  1860  ten  such  mills  were  in  existence.  Also  in  operation  in 
1860  were  two  tobacco  factories  manufacturing  plug  tobacco. 


Mining  and  Extractive  Industries 

Except  for  clothing,  food,  and  leather,  iron  was  perhaps  the  most 
needed  commodity  in  early  Burke  County.  “Led  mines  and  an  Old 
Furnis”  were  situated  in  “Linville  Cove”  in  Burke  County  a con- 
siderable time  prior  to  September,  1778.  In  1788,  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  production,  the  General  Assembly  enacted  legislation  under 
which  a 3,000-acre  “forge  bounty” — land  that  was  vacant  and  not  fit  for 
cultivation — could  be  granted  to  any  person  or  persons  who  would  build 
and  operate  an  ironworks  upon  the  land  in  question.  The  act  required 
that  an  ironworks  be  erected  within  three  years  after  the  bounty  land 
was  entered  (settled);  and  when  it  appeared  to  a county  court  of  pleas 
and  quarter  sessions  that  5,000  pounds  of  iron  had  been  produced,  the 
grant  was  to  be  issued.  A number  of  such  tracts  were  entered  in  Old 
Burke  County,  most  of  them  now  lying  in  counties  contiguous  to  present 
Burke.  Most  of  these  entries  produced  at  least  the  requisite  amount  of 
iron  necessary  to  receive  a warrant  for  the  bounty  land  from  the  entry 
taker. 

Gold  mining  also  flourished  in  Burke  County  during  the  antebellum 
years.  This  industry  began  in  1828  with  a frenzied  rush  when  gold  was 
discovered  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  on  the  branches  of 
Silver  Creek  and  South  Muddy  Creek  and  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Second  Broad  River.  The  great  slaveholders  of  the  North  Carolina  Black 
Belt  and  adjoining  southside  Virginia  began  to  pour  into  this  gold-rich 
district  by  the  middle  of  1829.  Among  the  most  affluent  of  the  Burke 
County  residents  who  put  slaves  to  work  mining  for  gold  were  Maj.  John 
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E.  Butler,  Maj.  John  Erwin  Patton,  Capt.  Charles  McDowell,  Col.  Isaac 
T.  Avery,  and  W.  Alberto  Erwin. 

By  the  spring  of  1833  there  were  said  to  be  5,000  slaves  mining  gold  in 
the  county.  Mining  villages  sprang  up  almost  overnight — Brindletown, 
Brackettown,  Huntsville,  and  Jamestown  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  county.  Merchants  opened  stores  in  the  same  area,  all  with  a liquor 
license.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1834  the  major  miners  began  to  move 
out — some  to  try  their  luck  in  the  mines  of  North  Georgia,  others  to 
return  to  eastern  North  Carolina  to  hire  their  slaves  to  railroad  contrac- 
tors or  to  utilize  them  as  before  on  the  tobacco  plantations,  and  still 
others  to  migrate  to  Mississippi  or  Alabama  to  grow  cotton.  Some  Burke 
County  natives  continued  to  mine  gold  intermittently  until  after  1900. 

About  fifteen  years  after  the  Burke  County  gold  rush  a number  of 
Burke  natives  saw  fit  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  goldfields  of  Califor- 
nia. Only  100  persons  in  Burke  County  listed  their  occupation  as  miner 
in  the  1850  census,  and  only  six  slaveholders  were  in  the  mining  business 
at  that  time.  By  1860  no  company  or  individual  was  producing  gold  at  an 
annual  yield  of  as  much  as  $500. 


Other  Industries  and  Artisans 

Blacksmiths,  saddlers,  carriage  makers,  wagonmakers,  and 
wheelwrights  were  as  necessary  to  the  animal -powered  transportation 
system  of  the  antebellum  era  as  service  stations,  automobile  dealers, 
automotive  mechanics,  and  auto  supply  stores  are  to  the  automobile 
age.  Of  these  skilled  artisans,  the  blacksmiths,  millers,  and  carpenters 
were  the  most  numerous.  The  1860  census  includes  eighteen  men  who 
gave  their  occupation  as  blacksmith.  In  1860  fifteen  men  were  classified 
as  millers  or  gristmill  workers,  and  fifteen  were  listed  as  carpenters. 
Other  artisans  important  in  antebellum  Burke  County  made  their  living 
as  coopers  (barrel  makers),  shoemakers,  brickmasons,  plasterers,  tin- 
ners, cabinetmakers,  chair  makers,  gunsmiths,  tailors,  and  seam- 
stresses. 

The  “Sally  Michael  Pipe” 

Mrs.  Sarah  Michael,  a pipe  maker,  was  born  in  1792,  probably  in  the 
South  Mountains  of  Burke  County.  Her  ancestry  is  obscure,  but  it  is 
believed  that  she  was  of  German  origins.  She  was  first  listed  as  a pipe 
maker  in  the  census  of  1860  but  undoubtedly  had  been  making  pipes  for 
a number  of  years  prior  to  that  date.  Her  pipes  closely  resembled  those 
made  by  the  Moravian  pipe  makers  of  Salem. 

Sarah  or  Sally  Michael  resided  at  Michael’s  Gap  between  Burkemont 
and  Walker’s  Top  in  the  South  Mountains.  Her  husband  Thomas  was  a 
farmer,  but  late  in  his  life  he  became  totally  disabled.  Sally  gained  her 
reputation  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  “Sally  Michael  Pipe”  with 
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the  “Titi  Stem”  (the  Titi  is  a tree  found  in  the  South  Mountains;  its 
stems  are  pulpy  and  easily  hollowed  out)  became  extremely  popular 
with  the  troops.  She  obtained  her  clay  for  making  the  pipes  from  the 
mountain  streams.  The  clay  had  a bluish  gray  color  and  was  easy  to  find 
and  recognize  (it  was  reported  to  be  the  mineral  kaolin).  It  was 
thoroughly  washed  to  remove  grit  and  other  debris.  After  being  formed 
in  soapstone  molds  and  air  dried  it  was  fired  on  hickory-wood  coals  on  a 
board,  then  cooled,  trimmed,  and  dressed  for  market.  Sally  sold  pipes  in 
Morganton  for  a pittance — said  to  have  been  25  cents  per  dozen.  Both 
Sally  and  her  husband  spent  their  last  days  in  the  county  home.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  she  gained  more  notoriety  than  wealth.  She  died  sometime 
during  the  1870s.  After  her  death,  her  daughter-in-law  and  grand- 
daughter continued  to  make  the  pipes  she  had  popularized. 
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XI.  AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY,  1866-1920, 
WITH  A GLIMPSE  BEYOND 


Agriculture 

The  decades  following  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  were  difficult 
years  for  the  farmers  of  Burke  County  in  that  they  marked  the  beginning 
of  a gradual  trend  away  from  agriculture.  The  Civil  War  had  taken  the 
lives  of  young  and  vigorous  Burke  County  males  and  maimed  countless 
others.  The  Ben-Ops,  who  had  been  the  plantation  farmers  before  the 
war,  suffered  unusually  heavy  losses.  Most  farms  had  suffered  from 
neglect  during  the  war  and  were  in  considerable  disrepair  by  1865.  The 
Ben-Ops,  probably  more  than  others,  lost  livestock  and  were  the  victims 
of  vandalism  at  the  hands  of  bushwhackers  and  Confederate  deserters 
who  were  aided  and  abetted  by  Union  sympathizers  in  East  Tennessee. 
Seed,  fertilizer,  and  farm  equipment  were  difficult  to  obtain,  and  credit 
with  which  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  these  items  was  almost  non- 
existent. 

By  far  the  greatest  problems,  however,  resulted  from  the  precipitant 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  In  Burke  County  over  2,300  slaves  were 
freed,  producing  a revolution  in  the  labor  system  and  a loss  to  the  owners 
of  personal  property  that  had  been  valued  in  1860  at  $2.5  million.  Total 
land  values  fell  from  over  $1  million  in  1860  to  slightly  less  than  $600,000 
in  1870  and  only  slightly  more  than  $600,000  in  1884.  In  1870  only  one 
farm  in  Burke  County  was  valued  as  high  as  $10,000,  while  in  1860  ten 
farms  had  been  valued  at  that  amount  or  higher.  Although  times  were 
hard,  most  permanent  county  inhabitants  continued  to  reside  on  farms 
and  to  depend  upon  farming  as  their  main  source  of  livelihood.  Each 
decennial  census  portrayed  Burke  County  as  100  percent  rural  until  after 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Many  people  continued  to  farm,  but  only 
because  they  had  no  alternative — there  were  simply  no  other  occupa- 
tions open  to  them. 

The  devastation  of  the  Ben-Ops,  the  breakdown  of  the  old  plantation 
system,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  farms  were  results  of  the 
upheaval.  The  number  of  farms  in  Burke  County  increased  from  500  in 
1860  to  880  in  1870,  and  to  1,648  ten  years  later.  But  the  average  size  of 
the  farms  decreased  from  66  acres  in  1860  to  37  acres  in  1870,  and  to  27 
acres  in  1880.  In  1870  no  single  farmer  had  as  many  as  500  acres  under 
cultivation  (comparable  figures  were  700  acres  in  1860  and  850  in  1850). 
The  value  of  the  average  farm  fell  from  $1,596  in  1860  to  $670  in  1870. 
Generally  speaking,  the  same  crops  that  had  been  grown  before  the  Civil 


Workers  harvesting  grain  at  the  Quaker  Meadow  Farm  near  Morganton.  Photograph 
(ca.  1895)  by  Fred  W.  Tyler;  from  Ervin,  Catawba  Valley  and  Highlands,  p.  15. 


War  were  produced  afterward,  but  total  production  failed  to.  reach 
prewar  levels. 

Throughout  the  Reconstruction  period  and  well  into  the  twentieth 
century,  agriculture  continued  to  be  the  dominant  occupational  pursuit 
of  the  residents  of  Burke  County.  When  the  Waldenses  arrived  in  the 
county  in  1893  the  number  of  farms  was  increased  considerably.  The 
Waldenses,  as  was  repeatedly  emphasized  by  their  colonizers,  were 
“eminently  an  agricultural  people”  who  fully  intended  to  cultivate  in 
Burke  County  the  crops  then  being  grown  by  native  farmers.  They  were 
said  not  to  be  particularly  interested  in  the  “handicrafts  of  Europe.” 
Most  of  the  original  Waldenses  settlers  continued  to  farm  as  long  as  it 
was  at  all  feasible.  Factors  tending  to  discourage  and  disillusion  them 
soon  evolved,  however.  The  Waldenses,  who  had  received  no  instruction 
or  training  in  the  methods  of  cultivation  commonly  employed  by  native 
farmers,  were  accustomed  to  farming  intensively  a very  small  area  of 
land.  Furthermore,  because  their  colony  had  been  established  in  one  of 
the  most  infertile  and  rock-strewn  areas  of  Burke  County,  their  initial 
crops  were  poor.  These  circumstances  prompted  one  Waldensian  leader 
to  remark  later  that  “Our  first  business  for  several  months  after  locating 
in  Valdese  was  starving  to  death.” 

After  several  years  the  Waldenses  apparently  made  considerable 
progress.  Most  farmers  had  15  or  20  acres  under  cultivation,  and  some 
had  been  able  to  produce  as  many  as  thirty-eight  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  By  1905  there  were  about  forty  farm  families  growing  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  poultry.  Each  family  had  about  an  acre 
in  grapes  that  produced  400  to  600  gallons  of  wine  annually.  In  1913  the 
Waldenses  were  reported  to  have  well-kept  vineyards  and  were  produc- 
ing barley  and  sorghum  as  well  as  the  commodities  mentioned  above. 

After  1880  the  crop  production  of  Burke  County  gradually  increased 
and  became  more  diversified.  In  1899  the  leading  commodities  were 
corn,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  sorghum,  and  cotton.  No 
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important  money  crop  was  extensively  grown.  Most  farmers  produced  a 
wide  variety  and  abundance  of  crops  for  home  consumption  and  a small 
surplus  for  sale  locally.  The  cash  income  of  the  average  farmer  was 
derived  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  fruits,  garden  vegetables,  and  dairy  and 
poultry  products.  As  early  as  1883  it  was  noted  that  there  were  frost-free 
areas  in  the  South  Mountains  and  that  “as  a fruit  section  no  part  of  the 
State  surpasses”  it.  Even  before  1920  there  were  a few  commercial 
orchards  in  the  county.  Most  of  the  vineyards  were  located  around 
Valdese.  The  Concord  and  Catawba  were  two  of  the  most  common 
varieties  of  grapes  grown.  Peaches,  apples,  and  particularly  blackberries 
were  dried  and  shipped  out  by  merchants  to  northern  markets.  In  1929 
more  than  21,000  acres  in  the  county  were  planted  in  corn.  The  total 
corn  production  achieved  in  that  year  was  505,296  bushels,  or  more  than 
twice  the  yield  of  1860. 

Another  phenomenon  that  developed  and  spread  in  the  county  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War  was  farm  tenancy.  The  readjustment  in  the  labor 
system  and  the  war  itself  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  land- 
less people  with  no  money  or  special  skills  but  with  previous  experience 
in  farming.  Consequently,  sharecroppers  were  much  more  in  evidence 
than  were  cash  tenants. 

Toward  mid-century,  as  the  county  became  more  extensively  in- 
dustrialized and  working  hours  were  shortened,  many  farmers  sought 
employment  in  “public  work”  but  continued  to  farm  in  their  spare  time. 
With  improved  methods  of  agriculture  they  were  able  to  achieve  yields 
commensurate  with  those  attained  twenty-five  years  earlier  by  full-time 
farmers.  As  farming  became  more  mechanized,  a trend  back  toward 
larger  farms  developed.  Although  only  a very  small  segment  of  the 
county’s  population  was  directly  involved  in  agricultural  pursuits  in 
1974,  farming  and  farm-related  activities  were  still  sizable  and  viable 
components  of  the  economy. 


Agricultural  Organizations 

A chapter  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  was  formed  in  Burke  County  in  the 
spring  of  1888.  Its  primary  project,  when  organized,  was  to  “move  to 
erect  a first  class  roller  flour  mill  at  Morganton.”  The  organization  was 
influential  nationwide  and  was  deeply  concerned  with  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  farmers.  By  1894  it  had  declined  in  mem- 
bership and  was  no  longer  active  in  Burke  County  or  in  the  state. 

In  December,  1909,  a Burke  Farmers’  Union  was  organized;  it  was 
joined  by  134  farmers  who  formed  ten  local  unions.  The  Farmers’  Union 
was  similar  in  purpose  to  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  It  supported  public 
schools,  banking  reform,  antitrust  legislation,  and  other  progressive 
measures.  Its  spokesmen  denounced  exorbitant  interest  rates,  the  crop- 
lien  system,  and  the  high  prices  then  being  charged  by  fertilizer  dealers. 
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The  organization  reached  its  peak  in  1912-1913  and  faded  out  in  the  late 
1920s. 

Beginning  in  1912  Burke  County  farmers  were  further  assisted  by  the 
appointment  of  a county  farm  agent.  The  position  of  home  economics 
agent  was  first  established  in  the  county  in  1931,  but  no  agent  was  ap- 
pointed until  1939. 


Artisans 

The  number  of  artisans  in  Burke  County — particularly  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  and  millers — increased  rapidly  during  the  postwar 
decades.  Part  of  this  increase  in  numbers  was  due  to  the  practice  (begin- 
ning with  the  census  of  1870)  of  listing  the  names  of  black  artisans,  some 
of  whom  had  worked  at  their  trades  as  slaves  or  as  free  Negroes  but  had 
not  been  entered  by  the  antebellum  census  takers  in  this  category. 


Shoe  Manufacturing 

In  1907  the  Bellwood  Shoe  Company  was  moved  from  Cleveland 
County  to  Rutherford  College.  How  long  it  remained  in  business  there 
has  not  been  determined.  In  1923  the  Valdese  Shoe  Corporation  was 
formed.  The  company  manufactured  shoes  for  about  four  years,  but 
following  that  period  its  facilities  were  moved  to  Statesville  and  the 
name  of  the  company  was  changed.  For  forty  years  afterward,  little 
further  effort  was  made  to  fabricate  shoes  in  Burke  County  either  by  ar- 
tisans or  manufacturers.  In  1963,  however,  the  H.  H.  Brown  Shoe  Com- 
pany of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  established  a plant  at  Morganton.  By 
1976  the  factory  was  producing  approximately  21,000  pairs  of  men’s 
shoes  per  week  and  was  employing  about  425  people. 

Gristmills  and  Other  Food-processing  Industries 

In  the  decade  after  1860 — and  in  spite  of  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction — there  was  a sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  small 
gristmills  in  Burke  County.  Between  1870  and  1880  there  was  an  equally 
sharp  diminution  in  the  number  of  gristmills  (despite  a corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested).  All  mills  existing  before  1890 
were  powered  by  falling  water.  Most  of  the  grain  was  ground  as  “custom 
work”  (the  miller  took  a “toll”  of  the  grain  as  his  fee  for  grinding  it),  and 
only  a small  percentage  was  “to  make  only  for  a market”  (the  miller 
bought  the  grain,  ground  it,  and  sold  the  flour  on  the  open  market).  The 
installation  of  steam  power  in  the  Burke  County  mills  during  the  1890s 
and  of  electric  power  after  1918  revolutionized  the  industry.  No  longer 
was  it  necessary  for  the  mill  to  be  located  on  a watercourse.  Although 
“water  mills”  continued  to  exist  well  into  the  twentieth  century,  they 
lacked  the  power,  efficiency,  and  convenient  locations  available  to  the 
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steam-powered  mills.  With  transportable  power,  the  sites  of  the  mills 
shifted  from  picturesque  but  isolated  rippling  streams  to  towns  and 
villages  along  the  railways  and  main-traveled  roads. 

The  Catawba  Valley  Canning  Company,  a factory  for  canning 
vegetables  (tomatoes,  corn,  beans)  and  fruits  (apples  and  blackberries) 
was  established  at  Morganton  in  1908.  Home  canning  was  the  usual  way 
of  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  during  this  period.  Marmalades, 
jellies,  and  preserves  were  “put  up”  during  the  summer.  Meat  was 
preserved  by  the  use  of  a dehydration  process.  Fruits  such  as  apples, 
peaches,  and  blackberries  were  preserved  by  drying.  Most  rural  people 
had  springhouses,  or  at  least  springs,  which  they  used  to  refrigerate 
foods,  particularly  dairy  products.  The  more  affluent  farmers  and 
townspeople  had  icehouses  with  cellars  for  the  underground  storage  of 
ice.  The  ice  was  cut  from  a pond  in  winter  and  stored  in  the  cellar;  it  was 
surrounded  by  sawdust,  and  straw  was  piled  on  top  of  it.  In  1909  the 
Broadoaks  Sanitorium  began  to  manufacture  and  dispense  ice  in 
Morganton,  initially  through  grocers.  Because  of  the  great  demand, 
operations  were  soon  expanded.  A 10-ton  ice-making  machine  was 
purchased,  and  a delivery  system  was  established.  Two  one-horse 
wagons  with  high  sides  were  dispatched  from  house  to  house  in  Morgan- 
ton. 

Bakeries  were  established  at  Morganton  in  1910  and  in  1916  but  were 
in  business  for  only  a brief  time.  In  1915  a bakery  was  established  at 
Valdese  by  John  P.  Rostan  and  his  brother-in-law  Filippo  Ghigo.  The 
two  men  had  operated  a bakery  in  New  York  for  several  years  before 
deciding  to  join  their  fellow  countrymen  in  Valdese.  Waldensian 
Bakeries  existed  as  a series  of  partnerships  until  1947  when  it  was  incor- 
porated. In  1976  Waldensian  Bakeries,  Inc.,  was  under  the  management 
of  John  P.  Rostan’s  sons  and  grandsons  and  employed  300  people. 
Bakery  production  in  1976  was  greater  in  one  day  than  was  the  initial 
annual  production  in  1915;  and  by  1976  the  company  was  operating  an 
extensive  distribution  system  comprised  of  over  150  vehicles  that 
traveled  more  than  10,000  miles  per  day  to  serve  a market  populated  by 
approximately  two  million  people. 


Tanners  and  Tanneries 

In  1895  the  firm  of  Kistler,  Lesh,  and  Company  established  a tannery 
at  Morganton.  The  business  prospered  until  1921  when  a catastrophe  oc- 
curred. All  of  the  company’s  tanneries  were  fully  stocked  with  hides  ac- 
quired at  50  cents  per  pound,  and  the  price  of  hides  plummeted  to 
8 cents  per  pound.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  representatives  of  the 
International  Shoe  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  after  several 
days  of  conferences  Kistler,  Lesh,  and  Company — including  the  Burke 
Tannery — was  acquired  by  the  St.  Louis  firm.  International  Shoe  con- 
tinued to  operate  the  tannery  until  1948,  when  it  was  closed.  Burke  Tan- 
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The  Burke  Tannery  was  established  in  1895.  It  became  one  of  Morganton’s  important 
early  industries  and  remained  in  operation  until  1948.  Photograph  courtesy  R.  M. 
Lineberger. 

nery  had  always  made  sole  leather  for  boots  and  shoes,  but  because 
leather  had  by  this  time  been  replaced  by  Neolite  or  composition  soles 
there  was  no  further  need  for  the  locally  manufactured  product.  The 
closing  of  Burke  Tannery  marked  the  end  of  a long  history  of  tanning  in 
Burke  County. 


The  Lumber  Industry 

Lumbering  as  a commercial  venture  did  not  develop  in  the  county  un- 
til railroad  transportation  became  available  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
movement  of  logs  or  lumber  for  any  distance  by  animal  transportation 
was  impractical.  By  1870,  however,  sawmills  began  to  appear  in  the 
county.  These  mills  were  predominantly  water  powered  and  were  com- 
monly operated  in  conjunction  with  a gristmill.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
flour  mills,  the  development  of  the  steam-powered  sawmill  enabled 
proprietors  to  move  away  from  the  rivers  and  creeks  to  some  degree  and 
to  locate  their  operations  close  to  the  railroad  tracks.  Large  lumber  com- 
panies that  moved  into  the  county  in  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century  used  logging  railroads  to  transport  the  felled  timber  to  the  saw- 
mills. 

Beginning  about  1920  the  use  of  the  gasoline  engine  provided  sawmill 
owners  with  a much  more  mobile  and  efficient  operating  method.  Other 
technological  advances  reduced  the  need  for  so  many  small 
“peckerwood”  operations.  In  1974  there  were  only  sixteen  sawmills 
operating  in  the  county.  The  estimated  net  annual  removal  for  1973  was 
over  45  million  board  feet,  which  was  approximately  balanced  by  the  es- 
timated average  net  annual  growth. 


Woodworking  Shops  and  Furniture  Factories 

From  the  time  the  first  white  settlers  arrived,  Burke  County  natives 
have  worked  with  wood.  Next  to  air,  water,  and  possibly  certain  food- 
producing  plants,  wood  was  the  county’s  most  useful  and  readily 
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available  commodity.  The  pioneer’s  work  was  crude,  for  his  tools  were 
few  and  rudimentary,  but  almost  every  early  settler  knew  how  to  use  the 
ax,  the  glut,  and  the  maul.  Skilled  artisans  who  worked  with  wood — 
some  of  whom  were  plantation  slaves — emerged  during  the  antebellum 
era  and  proliferated.  The  1870  census  lists  22  carpenters,  2 chair  makers, 
1 general  woodworker,  and  2 cabinetmakers.  “The  carpenters  were  the 
cream  of  the  artisans,  many  of  them  quite  well-to-do  . . . ,”  writes  Allen 
L.  Poe,  who  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  subject.  The  backyard  or 
basement  woodworking  shop  continued  to  flourish  even  into  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Furniture  and  building  supplies  were  not,  however,  manufactured  and 
commercially  distributed  in  Burke  County  until  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  1885  the  Morganton  Furniture  Manufacturing 
Company  was  established.  The  development  of  the  furniture  industry  in 
the  county  was  delayed  for  more  than  fifteen  years  when  this  company’s 
manufacturing  plant,  located  at  Morganton,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
January  21,  1887.  The  two-year-old  factory  was  a total  loss,  the  owners 
had  no  insurance,  and  the  capital  required  to  rebuild  it  apparently  could 
not  be  raised. 

Also  in  1885  R.  B.  Brittain  established  the  Morganton  Woodworking 
Company  to  manufacture  “shuttle  blocks  and  timber  for  handles.” 
About  a year  later,  Ross  and  Foster,  “2  energetic  young  men,”  founded  a 
sash  and  blind  factory  with  “power  furnished  by  a large  steam  engine.” 
In  1887  John  H.  Pearson  and  his  brother  Samuel  acquired  the  Ross  and 
Foster  factory  and  announced  their  intent  to  purchase  machinery  to 
manufacture  “barrels,  buckets,  etc.”  In  June,  1888,  their  corn  mill,  plan- 
ing mill,  and  sash,  door,  and  blind  factory  were  “in  full  operation.”  The 
shop  continued  to  do  business  until  the  mid- 1890s  when  it  became  insol- 
vent and  was  purchased  by  John  A.  Dickson,  Col.  Samuel  McD.  Tate, 
and  Maj.  James  W.  Wilson  (who  at  the  time  were  already  operating  a 
brickyard  and  general  store).  These  men  incorporated  the  varied 
businesses  as  the  Morganton  Manufacturing  and  Trading  Company. 
(Wilson  later  withdrew  his  interest  in  the  firm.)  The  store  and  the 
brickyard  were  sold,  and  about  1910  the  woodworking  shop  was  moved  to 
the  future  site  of  Drexel  Plant  #3.  Dickson  liquidated  the  M M and  T 
Company  about  1921  when  his  health  became  poor. 

In  1903  J.  S.  Abernathy  initiated  a movement  to  establish  a furniture 
factory  at  Morganton.  Meanwhile,  Samuel  Huffman  and  his  brother-in- 
law  David  B.  Mull  had  in  1899  begun  to  operate  a sawmill  and  later  a 
sash  and  blind  factory  by  the  Southern  Railway  tracks  6V2  miles  east  of 
Morganton;  this  was  apparently  the  site  chosen  for  Abernathy’s 
proposed  furniture  factory.  The  company,  known  as  the  Drexel  Fur- 
niture Company,  was  formally  organized  in  November,  1903.  In  1968,  af- 
ter a long  record  of  continuous  growth  and  profitability,  the  company 
was  acquired  by  Champion  International,  Inc.,  a large  multinational 
corporation.  In  1976  the  Drexel  Heritage  Division  of  Champion  Inter- 
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Aerial  view  (ca.  1943)  of  the  Morganton  plant  of  the  Drexel  Furniture  Company.  During 
World  War  II  Drexel  manufactured  millions  of  wooden  tent  pegs  and  other  war-related 
products  in  addition  to  furniture.  Photograph  from  State,  XI  (September  25,  1943),  p.  16. 

national  (as  it  was  then  designated)  employed  2,500  to  3,000  people  in 
Burke  County. 

In  March,  1904,  James  MacNaughton,  his  brother-in-law  N.  H.  Hall, 
and  his  nephew  W.  H.  Hall — all  of  whom  had  recently  migrated  to 
Marion,  North  Carolina,  from  upstate  New  York — purchased  approx- 
imately 6 acres  of  land  along  the  Southern  Railway  tracks  near  the 
Burke  Tannery  in  Morganton.  They  announced  their  intent  to  build  “a 
large  wood- working  plant”  that  would  employ  “15-20  skilled  workmen, 
besides  numerous  laborers.”  Morganton  businessmen  subscribed  to  the 
capital  stock,  and  the  Morganton  Furniture  Company  was  organized.  By 
1956  annual  sales  were  over  $3  million,  and  the  company  employed  390 
people.  The  following  year  it  was  acquired  by  the  Drexel  Furniture  Com- 
pany through  an  exchange  of  stock.  In  1975  “the  old  Morganton  Shop,” 
as  furniture  workers  called  it,  was  closed  by  Champion  International, 
Drexel’s  parent  corporation. 

The  Morganton  Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1921. 
Its  founders  acquired  the  machinery  of  the  Morganton  Manufacturing 
and  Trading  Company  and  moved  it  into  the  old  building  of  the  Pied- 
mont Lumber  Company.  It  was  proposed  that  the  company  manufac- 
ture building  materials.  The  business  was  terminated  by  the  death  of 
one  of  its  founders  in  November,  1922,  and  in  1925  the  Table  Rock  Fur- 
niture Company  was  erected  on  the  same  site.  In  1951  Drexel  Furniture 
Company  purchased  all  the  outstanding  stock  of  Table  Rock,  which 
then  became  an  operating  part  of  Drexel.  Other  furniture- 
manufacturing companies  formed  at  later  dates  were  Henredon  (1945), 
Crestline  (established  at  Valdese  in  1956),  Knob  Creek  (1962),  and  Im- 
pact (founded  at  Hildebran  in  1973). 
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Henredon  Furniture  Industries  was  founded  in  1945.  This  modern  plant,  located  in 
Morganton,  produces  wooden  household  furniture.  Photograph  (ca.  1965)  from  Morganton: 
A Special  Report. 


Textiles  and  Apparel 

During  the  two  decades  following  the  Civil  War,  spinning  and  weaving 
in  the  home  continued  to  be  the  source  of  the  major  portion  of  Burke 
County’s  textile  products.  Total  “home  manufactories”  for  1870  were 
valued  at  $21,140.  In  that  year  Charles  Shuping  at  Morganton  and 
Frank  Warlick  at  Icard  owned  water-powered  wool-carding  machines. 

The  Dunavant  Cotton  Mill  was  organized  in  1888,  and  a factory  was 
erected  during  the  following  year.  The  mill  was  located  across  from  the 
depot  at  Morganton.  Operations  began  with  2,100  spindles,  and  the 
plant  featured  electric  lights  powered  by  a 10-horsepower  engine.  By 
1896  the  mill  was  in  receivership,  but  a program  of  reorganization  was 
effected  and  a joint-stock  company  known  as  the  Alpine  Cotton  Mills 
was  formed.  Two  mill  facilities  were  in  operation  by  1902 — Alpine  No.  1 
and  Alpine  No.  2.  The  company  changed  hands  in  the  mid-1940s;  it  was 
acquired  by  Drexel  Furniture  Company  in  1949  and  was  converted  to 
furniture-producing  operations. 


This  photograph  of  the  Alpine  Cotton  Mills  was  made  shortly  after  the  company  was 
formed  in  1896.  Alpine  was  one  of  Burke  County’s  pioneering  textile-manufacturing  firms. 
Photograph  by  Fred  W.  Tyler;  from  Ervin,  Catawba  Valley  and  Highlands,  p.  36. 
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In  1894  John  Meier,  a superintendent  at  the  Oates  Hosiery  Mill  in 
Charlotte,  became  interested  in  Valdese  and  the  Waldenses.  Under  an 
agreement  with  the  colonists,  Meier  installed  some  antiquated,  second- 
hand hosiery  mill  machinery  in  a remodeled  barn  and  began  operations. 
He  then  moved  his  family  to  Valdese.  Meier’s  relationship  with  the 
Waldenses  did  not  prove  to  be  a happy  one,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a 
significant  one  inasmuch  as  it  introduced  the  people  of  the  agrarian 
colony  to  the  textile  industry.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  site  com- 
mittee chosen  in  1903  to  select  a location  for  a furniture  factory  con- 
sidered Valdese  before  it  placed  the  plant  at  Drexel.  The  older  inhabi- 
tants of  Valdese  were  opposed  to  the  project.  Nevertheless,  the  colony  of 
Waldenses  was  destined  to  become  industrialized. 

In  May,  1901,  John  “Bobo”  Garrou,  his  brother  Francis,  and  Antoine 
Grill  formed  the  Waldensian  Hosiery  Mill.  In  1913  the  stockholders  of 
this  company,  together  with  a group  of  Morganton  businessmen, 
organized  the  Valdese  Manufacturing  Company.  The  impetus  for  es- 
tablishing this  company  arose  from  a desire  to  furnish  the  local  hosiery 
industry  with  a more  accessible  source  of  good-quality  yarn.  Also  in  1913 
the  Banner  Knitting  Mill,  the  progenitor  of  the  Martinat  Hosiery  Mills, 
began  operations  in  East  Valdese.  The  company  went  out  of  business  in 
January,  1964. 

The  Waldensian  Swiss  Embroidery  Mill  was  started  in  Valdese  in 
1915.  It  “languished”  and  went  out  of  business  in  1924.  The  Vaudois 
Hosiery  Mill  was  organized  in  1913-1914  and  was  located  near  the 
railway  depot  in  Morganton.  The  Garrou  management  group — including 
Albert  F.  Garrou,  Ben  Pons,  and  Henry  Grill — were  involved  with  this 
mill.  In  1917  the  Garrou  Knitting  Mill  was  formed  at  Morganton  by 
Francis  and  John  Louis  Garrou;  the  Vaudois  mill  was  later  merged  into 
this  company.  In  1922  the  Garrou  Knitting  Mill  was  taken  over  by  a 
group  representing  the  Waldensian  Hosiery  Mill,  the  Drexel  Knitting 
Mill,  and  A.  V.  Victorius  and  Company,  a New  York  hosiery-sales 
agency.  When  Morganton  Full-Fashioned  was  organized  in  1926,  Garrou 
Knitting  Mill  was  merged  into  the  new  company. 

The  Pauline  Knitting  Mill  was  organized  in  1920  to  manufacture 
ladies’  hosiery.  The  company  was  dissolved  in  1928,  and  the  mill  became 
a part  of  Waldensian  Hosiery  Mills.  In  1961  a merger  between  Alba 
Hosiery  Mills  (a  joint  venture  of  Waldensian  Hosiery  and  Jacob  and 
Schey,  a selling  agent)  and  Waldensian  Hosiery  produced  the  corporate 
body  Alba-Waldensian,  Inc. 

As  industrialization  burgeoned  at  Valdese  and  in  Morganton  in  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  similar  activity  was  occurring 
in  other  parts  of  Burke  County.  Early  in  the  1900s  the  Rudisill  and 
Aderholdt  families,  who  had  previously  been  involved  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  Cherryville,  erected  a water-powered  cotton  mill,  a mill 
village,  and  a mill  store  on  Henry  River  in  eastern  Burke.  The  Henry 
River  Manufacturing  Company,  as  it  was  named,  began  operations  in 
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This  building  served  as  the  mill  office  and  company  store  of  the  now  defunct  Henry 
River  Manufacturing  Company  in  eastern  Burke  County.  The  company  began  operations 
in  1905  and  produced  fine-quality  cotton  yarns.  Photograph  (1972)  by  Tony  Vaughn;  from 
the  files  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 


1905;  the  company  produced  fine  cotton  yarns,  most  of  which  were  sold 
in  New  York.  During  its  peak  years  the  mill  employed  160  hands.  Its 
operations  were  discontinued  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

About  5 miles  to  the  north  John  Rhodes  and  George  Hiss  in  1902  erect- 
ed a water-powered  cotton  mill  on  the  bank  of  the  Catawba  River  in 
Caldwell  County;  and  twelve  years  later  E.  A.  Smith,  in  collaboration 
with  Rhodes  and  Hiss,  built  the  E.  A.  Smith  Manufacturing  Company 
immediately  across  the  river  in  Burke  County.  The  mills  were  sold  to 
Duke  Power  Company  in  1919  and  were  converted  to  electric  power  in 
1924.  In  1945  both  plants  were  purchased  by  Pacific  Mills,  and  nine 
years  later  by  Burlington  Industries.  In  1965  the  mill  on  the  Burke 
County  side  was  made  a part  of  the  Industrial  Division  of  Burlington  In- 
dustries and  reequipped  to  produce  industrial-grade  fabrics.  By  1976  the 
total  number  of  looms  had  grown  to  240,  and  the  plant  employed  about 
265  people.  According  to  a company  official,  “The  list  of  products  woven 
at  Rhodhiss  Industrial  Fabrics,  a part  of  Burlington  Industries, 
challenges  the  imagination.  . . . The  first  flag  on  the  moon  was  woven  at 
Rhodhiss  and  placed  there  by  American  astronauts.” 

At  Drexel,  Samuel  Huffman  and  his  brother-in-law  “Dave”  Mull  were 
not  resting  on  their  laurels  after  erecting,  in  succession,  a sawmill,  a 
woodworking  shop,  and  a furniture  factory.  In  1909  they  organized  the 
Drexel  Knitting  Mill  to  manufacture  men’s  cotton  hosiery.  The  company 
was  incorporated  in  1913.  In  the  mid-1950s  Drexel  was  merged  with  the 
Morganton  Full-Fashioned  Hosiery  Mills  and  the  Huffman  Full- 
Fashioned  Mills  to  form  the  Morganton  Hosiery  Mills.  In  1969  this  cor- 
poration was  acquired  by  Dan  River,  Inc.  In  1976  the  company  had  753 
employees. 
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The  Icard  Cordage  Company  had  its  origin  in  a sash  and  blind  factory 
that  was  begun  in  1914.  In  1917  the  factory  building  was  equipped  to 
manufacture  cotton -braided  sash  cord  and  clothesline.  It  was  enlarged 
in  1920  and  again  in  1926,  at  which  time  it  began  to  produce  its  own 
yarn.  In  1936  the  company  was  purchased  by  the  Samson  Cordage 
Works  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  which  still  owned  and  operated  it  in 
1976. 

Tobacco  Factories 

Although  tobacco  factories  had  been  in  existence  in  Burke  County 
since  before  the  Civil  War,  there  was  little  mention  of  the  industry  for 
twenty  years  following  the  surrender.  In  1885  local  newspapers  began  to 
feature  appeals  for  the  development  of  a local  tobacco  culture.  There 
was  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  a tobacco  warehouse,  but  the 
proposal  never  materialized.  A few  tobacco  factories  existed  in  the 
county  during  the  1880s  and  1890s,  but  the  industry  never  achieved  suf- 
ficient stability  and  tobacco  never  became  a major  crop. 

Gold  Mining,  1865-1920 

Following  the  great  gold  rush  of  1829-1833  gold  mining  was  sporadic  in 
Burke  County  but  was  never  completely  abandoned  until  after  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Gold  was  mined  at  the  Wilkinson  Mine  from  1867  until 
after  1878,  and  at  Pax  Hill  (near  Perkinsville)  from  1867  until  after  1896. 
The  greatest  mining  activity  occurred  during  the  mid- 1880s.  The  Park 
Hill  Mine  at  Sigmonsburg,  the  Penly  Mine  at  Perkinsville,  and  the 
Carolina  Queen  Mine  were  all  being  worked  during  this  time.  In  1899  the 


These  miners  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  placer  gold  mining  in  Burke  County. 
Photograph  (ca.  1895)  from  North  Carolina  and  Its  Resources  (Raleigh:  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  1896),  facing  p.  84. 
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Granny  Branch  Mine  near  Mount  Pleasant,  5 miles  north  of  Morganton, 
was  in  operation. 


Distilleries 

During  the  antebellum  period  there  were  no  restrictions  on  the 
manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  while  North  Carolina  was  outside 
of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  Congress  placed  a 
tax  on  whiskey  and  required  distillers  to  obtain  licenses.  After  the  Union 
was  restored  any  Burke  County  resident  who  wished  to  operate  a dis- 
tillery became  subject  to  these  legislative  enactments.  The  required 
licenses  designated  the  number  of  bushels  of  cornmeal  that  could  legally 
be  distilled  in  a given  day.  For  example,  a distiller  might  hold  a license 
for  a “2-bushel  house”  or  for  a “25-bushel  house.”  In  addition,  the  taxes 
that  were  levied  were  exorbitant — as  high  as  $2.00  per  gallon  of  liquor. 
The  enforcement  of  these  controls  was  placed  largely  in  the  hands  of 
“gagers.”  Because  it  was  virtually  impossible  for  the  distillers  to  make  a 
profit  if  the  tax  and  licensing  laws  under  this  system  were  strictly 
obeyed,  the  regulations  were  openly  disregarded,  and  the  gagers  usually 
cooperated  in  the  subterfuge.  During  this  period  the  distillers  sold  their 
product  only  to  local  barrooms.  In  1884  there  were  five  licensed  distillers 
in  Burke  County.  Because  of  the  restrictive  federal  licensing  regulations, 
the  inordinately  high  tax  on  spirituous  liquors,  and  a state  prohibition 
law  that  became  effective  on  July  1,  1909,  there  developed  in  the  South 
Mountains  of  Burke  County  an  illicit  distilling  industry  that  flourished 
until  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century. 


Other  Industries 

Other  industrial  enterprises  to  be  found  in  Burke  County  during  the 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  were  machine  shops,  a wagon  factory, 
plumbing  shops,  a steam  laundry,  and  a soft-drink  bottling  plant. 


Recent  Industrialization 

The  industrial  development  of  Burke  County  was  slowed  by  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930s  and  by  World  War  II,  but  after  1945  a major 
growth  trend  developed  again.  Continuous  expansion  occurred  in  the  ex- 
isting furniture  and  textile  companies  with  the  formation  of  several  ad- 
ditional furniture-manufacturing  corporations  (notably  Henredon  and 
Crestline)  and  with  an  extensive  proliferation  of  small  hosiery  mills,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Hildebran  area.  The  apparel  industry  was  also  in- 
troduced into  the  county  during  this  period.  With  the  exception  of  Great 
Lakes  Carbon  Company  (a  supplier  of  heavy  industry),  Southern 
Devices,  and  Essex,  new  industry  consisted  largely  of  companies  that 
furnished  materials  for  the  furniture  and  textile  industries. 
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XII.  POPULATION  SHIFTS  AND 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITIES 


The  evolutionary  process  that  eventually  led  to  the  formation  and  dis- 
solution of  villages  and  towns  in  Burke  County  followed  an  erratic 
course,  often  influenced  by  chance  but  more  often  guided  by 
technological  and  scientific  advances.  Geographical  features  and 
natural  travel  routes  influenced  the  selection  of  locations  of  the  early 
plantations,  which  were  the  first  centers  of  activity  and  population  den- 
sity. Except  for  Morganton,  the  county  seat,  no  villages  developed  dur- 
ing the  years  between  the  formation  of  the  county  and  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War;  and  community  development  was  slow  for  several  decades 
following  the  conflict.  In  1800  the  census  enumerated  only  130  inhabi- 
tants in  Morganton,  50  of  these  being  slaves;  in  1850  the  total  town  pop- 
ulation was  only  558;  and  in  1872  only  554.  In  1850  six  plantations  were 
shown  to  be  comprised  of  more  than  fifty  inhabitants  each,  not  including 
the  white  members  of  the  owners’  families;  in  contrast,  it  was  not  until 
1890  that  as  many  as  six  villages  in  the  county  consisted  of  fifty  or  more 
inhabitants  each.  Only  the  mining  towns  of  southwestern  Burke — 
Brindletown,  Brackettown,  Huntsville,  and  Jamestown — developed 
noteworthy  population  densities  during  the  antebellum  period,  and 


This  view  of  West  Union  Street,  made  about  1865,  is  the  earliest  known  photograph  of 
the  town  of  Morganton.  Courtesy  R.  M.  Lineberger. 


these  were  actually  mining  camps  or  boomtowns  that  quickly  melted 
away  at  the  end  of  the  1829-1833  gold-rush  period. 

The  plantations,  situated  at  the  most  accessible  locations,  served  as 
information  and  communication  centers.  The  Ben-Ops  were,  on  the 
whole,  well  informed;  and  they  gave  advice  and  furnished  information  to 
their  neighbors  whenever  it  was  sought.  The  very  nature  of  their  farming 
operations  required  them  to  maintain  an  inventory  of  supplies  in  excess 
of  their  needs,  and  these  supplies  could  be  distributed  profitably  to 
others.  Any  reasonably  respectable-looking  traveler  was  welcome  to 
spend  the  night  without  charge  at  one  of  these  spacious  homes. 


Two  of  Burke  County’s  best-known  brick  plantation  houses  are  Quaker  Meadows  (top) 
and  Swan  Ponds  (bottom).  Quaker  Meadows  was  erected  near  Morganton  in  1812  and  is 
associated  with  the  McDowell  family.  Swan  Ponds,  built  near  Morganton  in  1848,  was  the 
seat  of  the  Avery  family.  Both  houses  are  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Photograph  at  top  by  Randall  Page,  at  bottom  by  Tony  Vaughn;  both  photographs  from 
the  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 
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The  fact  that  the  locations  of  the  plantations  were  shown  on  the  early 
maps  is  indicative  of  their  importance  as  centers  of  activity  and  com- 
munity life.  The  Collet  map  of  1770  shows  the  Perkins  plantation  (on 
John’s  River)  and  Quaker  Meadows  (the  home  of  Joseph  and  later  his 
son  Gen.  Charles  McDowell).  The  Price-Strother  map  of  1808  shows  the 
location  of  the  plantations  of  Col.  John  Carson  (in  present  McDowell 
County),  John  Rutherford  (Bridgewater),  Waightstill  Avery  (Swan 
Ponds),  Capt.  James  Murphy  (Willow  Hill),  Col.  William  W.  Erwin 
(Belvidere),  Brice  Collins  (Stoney  Hill),  Col.  John  McGimsey  (on  Little 
River),  Conrad  Hildebrand  (on  Henry  River),  and  the  Murry  plantation 
(on  Coldarse  Creek).  The  MacRae-Brazier  map  of  1833  also  shows  the 
Capt.  John  Bowman-Col.  William  Tate  plantation  (Hickory  Grove)  as 
well  as  Brindle  Mines.  Many  of  these  centers  of  activity  became  the 
location  of  communities  after  the  Civil  War  or  served  as  sites  for  later 
and  newer  plantation  houses. 

The  postwar  deterioration  of  plantation  life,  the  construction  of  the 
railroads,  the  emergence  of  steam  and,  later,  electricity  as  sources  of 
energy,  and  the  public  demand  for  post  offices  and  stores  closer  to  home 
stimulated  the  establishment  of  many  new  villages  and  trading  centers. 
The  post  office,  sometimes  located  in  a home,  was  usually  placed  in  a 
store,  and  the  storekeeper  or  a member  of  his  family  was  appointed 
postmaster  or  postmistress.  If  growth  was  not  arrested  at  this  point,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  grist-  and  roller  mill,  shingle  mill,  and  perhaps  a 
church,  school,  or  even  a barber  shop  might  follow.  Except  for  the 
villages  of  the  gold-rush  era  (which  were  settled  from  northeastern  North 
Carolina)  and  Valdese  (which  was  settled  from  Europe),  the  com- 
munities, in  the  main,  evolved  from  population  shifts  within  the  county. 
These  shifts  did  not  occur  until  long  after  the  plantation  system  had 
reached  the  height  of  its  development. 


Towns,  Villages,  and  Other  Population  Centers,  1865-1920 

Following  Reconstruction,  county  communities  began  to  burgeon 
forth.  These  population  centers  will  here  be  listed  alphabetically  (unless 
a grouping  diminishes  confusion  and  avoids  repetition).  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  the  following  information  regarding  each  community: 
earliest  known  date  of  development,  general  location,  population  at 
given  dates  midway  in  the  1865-1920  period,  dates  of  incorporation,  and 
dates  post  offices  were  established. 

ANDREWS,  a new  town  planned  in  1886  by  a town-site  company 
composed  of  northern  capitalists,  was  to  be  located  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county.  It  was  named  for 
Alexander  Boyd  Andrews,  leader  in  the  development  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Railroad.  The  town  never  materialized,  although  a post 
office  was  located  there  in  1887. 
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This  map  shows  the  various  towns,  villages,  and  communities  that  existed  in  Burke 
County  about  1895.  Also  shown  are  the  county’s  principal  roads  and  waterways.  The 
“Western  North  Carolina  Division  of  the  Southern  Railway”  bisects  the  county  from  east 
to  west.  From  Ervin,  Catawba  Valley  and  Highlands,  frontispiece. 


BRIDGEWATER  was  developed  from  the  plantation  of  John  Ruther- 
ford, Jr.,  which  was  situated  on  the  Catawba  River  at  the  mouth  of 
Muddy  Creek.  It  first  appears  as  a village  on  maps  dated  1857  and  1861. 
Rutherford  is  said  to  have  named  the  plantation  for  Francis  Egerton, 
earl  of  Bridgewater  (1736-1803),  an  inland-navigation  expert  and  canal 
builder.  A post  office  was  established  there  about  1852.  Population  in 
1890:  125;  in  1896:  150. 

BRINDLETOWN  was  a boomtown  that  developed  with  the  1829  gold 
rush  in  southwestern  Burke.  A post  office  was  established  there  in  1830, 
and  the  community  existed  as  late  as  1900.  Population  in  1890:  25;  in 
1896:  50. 
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BURKEMONT,  a community  located  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
county  near  the  headwaters  of  Bailey’s  Fork,  was  the  site  of  a post  office 
in  1902. 

CAMP  CREEK  post  office  was  in  operation  in  1876.  Population  in 
1890:  20;  in  1896:  25.  The  community  was  situated  on  the  headwaters  of 
Camp  Creek  near  the  Catawba-Lincoln-Cleveland-Burke  corner. 

CHAMBERS  post  office  was  established  in  1881.  William  L.  Kirksey 
operated  a store  there,  and  a gristmill  existed  near  by.  The  community 
was  situated  43A  miles  south  of  Morganton.  Population  in  1896:  30. 

CHESTERFIELD,  situated  in  north-central  Burke  5 miles  north  of 
Morganton,  was  first  called  Hoodsville  (J.  C.  Hood  was  the  first 
postmaster).  A post  office  was  located  there  in  1884.  Another 
postmaster,  John  Chester,  later  obtained  permission  to  change  the  name 
of  the  village  to  Chesterfield.  Population  in  1896:  25. 

CHESTNUT  was  in  Lower  Fork  Township  near  the  Catawba  County 
line.  It  later  became  part  of  Catawba  County.  A post  office  was  there  in 
1883. 

CLIFFS  was  the  former  name  of  the  portion  of  Rhodhiss  lying  in 
Burke  County.  Rhodhiss  was  settled  in  1875  and  incorporated  in  1903. 
Altitude:  965  feet. 

DOGWOOD  or  DOGWOOD  FLATS,  3 miles  east-northeast  of 
Chesterfield,  was  the  site  of  a post  office  in  1888.  Population  in  1896:  40. 
The  community  was  a landmark  in  earlier  decades. 

DREXEL,  first  known  as  Baker,  had  its  beginnings  about  1900  when 
Samuel  Huffman  and  David  B.  Mull  established  a sawmill  there.  A post 
office  was  located  at  this  site  about  1904,  and  the  town  was  incorporated 
in  1913.  Drexel,  situated  approximately  5 miles  east  of  Morganton,  had  a 
population  of  1,250  in  1954.  Altitude:  1,192  feet. 

ENOLA  was  situated  7 miles  southwest  of  Morganton  in  the  heart  of 
the  fruit-growing  country.  A post  office  was  established  there  in  1881. 
The  name  is  “alone”  spelled  backward.  Enola  developed  into  a thriving 
rural  community  before  1920  but  decreased  in  size  and  in  business  ac- 
tivity with  the  coming  of  the  automobile  age. 

EXCELSIOR,  RUTHERFORD  COLLEGE,  HAPPY  HOME,  CON- 
NELLY SPRINGS,  ICARD  STATION,  and  BOWMAN’S  CROSSING. 
In  the  1870s  and  1880s  Happy  Home-Icard-Connelly  Springs  and  Bow- 
man’s Crossing  comprised  a composite  Burke  County  railroad  outlet 
referred  to  locally  as  the  “Switch.”  In  the  antebellum  era  a tavern  shop 
had  been  situated  at  the  location  of  Connelly  Springs  on  the  Salisbury- 
to-Morganton  stagecoach  line.  When  the  railroad  later  arrived  the  com- 
munity lay  68  miles  from  Salisbury  and  71  miles  from  Asheville.  William 
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Lewis  Connelly  (1805-1855)  settled  there  about  1838  and  set  up  the 
tavern  and  the  way  station  on  the  coach  line.  The  first  post  office  in  Con- 
nelly Springs  was  established  in  1857  (it  was  discontinued  in  1867  but 
reestablished  in  1869)  and  was  called  Happy  Home,  but  the  name  was 
changed  to  Connelly’s  Springs  (later  Connelly  Springs)  in  1886.  (The 
name  change  resulted  from  the  discovery  there  of  mineral  springs.) 
Nevertheless,  the  railroad  authorities  had  decided  to  call  the  stop 
situated  there  Icard  Station  (it  was  named  for  a pioneering  family),  even 
though  the  community’s  post  office  was  called  Happy  Home.  When  the 
post  office  name  was  changed  to  Connelly’s  Springs  the  name  Icard  was 
dropped  but  not  discarded.  A post  office  was  established  at  Bowman’s 
Crossing  (the  “Switch”)  in  1898,  and  this  was  called  Icard.  It  was  about 
two  miles  east  of  Connelly  Springs,  at  a point  crossed  by  the  road  to 
Hickory.  A railroad  sidetrack  was  located  at  this  point. 

Meanwhile,  Connelly  Springs  became  a point  of  importance  to  the 
railway.  It  boasted  a water  tank,  and  local  freight  trains  “broke  their 
run”  there  for  overnight  stops.  Midday  meals  were  served  on  passenger 
trains  that  stopped  there,  and  by  the  construction  there  of  a “Y,” 
locomotives  could  be  turned  around.  Connelly  Springs  was  incorporated 
in  1920,  but  the  charter  of  incorporation  was  repealed  in  1929.  A mile 
and  one  half  northwest  of  Connelly  Springs  a village  grew  up  around 
Rutherford  College.  In  1871-1872  the  General  Assembly  incorporated  the 
village  under  the  name  of  Excelsior.  An  1881  act  incorporated  the  town 
of  Rutherford  College,  and  in  1901  Excelsior  was  changed  to  Rutherford 
College  and  again  incorporated.  Another  act  to  incorporate  the  town  of 
Rutherford  College  was  passed  in  1915,  but  the  charter  was  repealed  in 
1933.  The  post  office  at  Happy  Home  was  utilized  by  residents  of 
Rutherford  College  until  1881,  when  a separate  post  office  was  es- 
tablished there.  The  1896  population  of  Connelly  Springs  was  150;  of 
Rutherford  College,  200. 

FLIPPERS VILLE  was  a community  in  which  S.  E.  Poteat  operated  a 
store  in  1890. 

FONTA  FLORA,  situated  on  the  Linville  River  13  miles  northwest  of 
Morganton,  was  covered  by  the  waters  of  Lake  James  when  the  Linville 
and  Catawba  rivers  were  dammed  in  1916-1918.  A post  office  was 
located  there  by  1870.  Population  in  1890:  18;  in  1896:  50. 

GIBBS,  located  on  Paddy  Creek  16  miles  northwest  of  Morganton  and 
4 miles  north  of  Bridgewater,  was  also  covered  by  Lake  James.  A post  of- 
fice was  established  there  before  1883.  Population  in  1890:  10;  in  1896: 
25. 

GLEN  ALPINE  STATION  (“Station”  was  dropped  in  1896)  was 
situated  6 miles  west  of  Morganton.  It  was  incorporated  in  1883,  and  a 
post  office  was  established  there  the  following  year.  The  town  was  first 
known  as  Turkey  tail  and  later  Sigmonsburg.  It  was  chartered  in  1907  as 
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a special  school  district.  Population  in  1895:  50;  in  1896:  100.  Elevation: 
1,315  feet. 

GOLD  was  a community  in  northwest  Burke  County  on  Canoe  Creek. 

HENNESSEE,  in  the  Brindletown  section,  was  the  site  of  a post  office 
in  1902.  It  was  abolished  with  the  advent  of  Rural  Free  Delivery. 

HILDEBRAN  (originally  known  as  “62  Mile  Siding”),  in  eastern 
Burke,  was  named  for  J.  A.  (Jack)  Hildebran.  About  1895  A.  Y.  Sigmon 
established  a sawmill  and  a country  store  near  the  railroad  at  this  loca- 
tion. Hildebran  acquired  the  store  several  years  later.  The  town  of  Hilde- 
bran was  incorporated  in  1899.  Population  in  1916:  115. 

JONAS  RIDGE  post  office  was  established  before  1870.  E.  M. 
Barnes’s  store  was  there  by  1877.  A township  named  Jonas  Ridge  was 
created  in  1890.  The  present  town  is  situated  24%  miles  north -northwest 
of  Morganton.  Population  in  1896:  25. 

JOY  post  office,  situated  10%  miles  northwest  of  Morganton,  was  in 
operation  in  1884.  Population  in  1896:  15. 

LINVILLE  RIVER  (later  Linville  Store)  had  a post  office  in  the 
locality  as  early  as  1827.  A township  bearing  this  name  was  created  in 
1910.  Population  in  1896:  50. 

MORGANTON  developed  about  “the  public  square”  and  the 
courthouse,  which  was  first  erected  there  in  1784.  During  the  same  year, 
the  General  Assembly  enacted  legislation  to  create  the  town  of 
Morgansborough  “at  a place  called  the  Alder  Springs.”  The  town  was 
named  for  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan  (1736-1802),  a Revolutionary  War  leader, 
and  in  the  early  days  was  variously  called  Burke  Courthouse,  Morgan, 
Morgansborough,  and  Morgantown.  A supplemental  act  passed  in  1822 
established  the  name  “Town  of  Morganton,”  and  incorporation  was 


This  view  of  Morganton’s  “public  square”  was  made  about  1911.  The  Burke  County 
Courthouse  dominates  the  square,  and  a Confederate  memorial  monument,  erected  about 
1910,  is  shown  at  right.  Photograph  courtesy  R.  M.  Lineberger. 
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Two  of  Morganton’s  important  early  hotels  were  the  Hunt  House  (left)  and  the  Morgan 
Hotel  (right).  The  Hunt  House,  known  before  the  Civil  War  as  the  Walton  House,  was 
situated  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Union  and  Sterling  streets.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1893.  The  Morgan  Hotel,  once  located  at  the  corner  of  Union  and  Green  streets,  occupied  a 
building  said  to  have  been  erected  about  1810.  It  was  razed  in  1929  to  make  room  for  a ser- 
vice station.  Photograph  at  left  from  Thomas  George  Walton,  Sketches  of  the  Pioneers  in 
Burke  County  History  (N.p.:  n.p.,  1961[?]),  p.  15;  at  right  from  News-Herald , January  31, 
1929. 

effected  in  1838-1839.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1860-1861  but  was  re- 
enacted in  March,  1885.  A 1913  law  repealed  the  town’s  charter  and 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a new  charter. 

Morganton  is  situated  in  the  approximate  center  of  present  Burke 
County  and  is  the  county  seat.  The  altitude  of  the  town  is  1,182  feet.  A 
post  office  was  first  established  there  on  October  1,  1794,  and  was 
located  in  the  store  of  William  Walton,  Jr.,  who  was  the  first  postmaster. 
The  land  for  the  town  and  the  public  square  (courthouse  square)  was  ac- 
quired from  James  Greenlee,  James  Stringfield,  James  Jewell,  Joseph 
Morgan,  and  Robert  Brank.  Additional  purchases  of  tracts  at  the  town’s 
perimeter  may  later  have  been  made  from  John  Hughes,  Samuel 
Hughey,  and  others. 

PARK  HILL  is  located  2 miles  west  of  Glen  Alpine.  A post  office  was 
there  in  1877. 

PEARSON,  situated  9 miles  south  of  Connelly  Springs  in  south- 
eastern Burke,  had  a post  office  before  1885  and  two  stores  in  1907.  Pop- 
ulation in  1890:  25;  in  1896:  50. 

PENELOPE,  located  in  1887  on  the  Burke  County  side  of  the  Burke- 
Catawba  line,  was  the  site  of  an  academy  in  1886  and  of  a post  office  in 
1888.  Population  in  1896:  25. 

PERKINSVILLE  post  office  was  established  in  1837.  The  town  was 
situated  in  northern  Burke  on  John’s  River  in  1884  and  was  then  the  site 
of  a store  and  two  boardinghouses.  Population  in  1890:  35. 

PIEDMONT  SPRINGS,  on  Upper  Creek  in  northwestern  Burke,  was 
the  site  of  a nineteenth-century  resort  hotel.  A post  office  was  located 
there  in  1869. 
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ROLLINS,  situated  9 3A  miles  south-southwest  of  Morganton,  was  the 
location  of  a post  office  in  1881.  Population  in  1890:  37;  in  1896:  40. 

SHELL  was  a community  in  Linville  Township,  probably  on  Paddy 
Creek. 

SHOUP’S  FORD,  located  14  V2  miles  southeast  of  Morganton,  was  the 
site  of  a post  office  in  1876.  Population  in  1890  and  1896:  40. 

TABLE  ROCK,  situated  10  miles  northwest  of  Morganton,  had  a post 
office  in  operation  in  1875.  Population  in  1890  and  1896:  75. 

VAL  DOR  or  VALDA,  located  on  the  headwaters  of  Silver  Creek  in 
southwest  Burke,  was  also  the  site  of  a post  office.  It  was  probably 
named  for  a gold  mine  found  on  the  Hodge  place,  about  a mile  away. 

VALDESE  was  settled  by  the  Waldenses  in  1893.  The  town  is  located 
8 miles  east  of  Morganton  and  3 miles  west  of  Connelly  Springs.  A post 
office  was  operating  there  in  1896,  and  the  town  was  incorporated  in 
1923. 

The  settlers  of  Valdese  had  migrated  from  the  high  valleys  of  the  Cot- 
tian  Alps  southwest  of  Turin,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Piedemonte  on  the 
French  border.  Like  Morganton — but  like  no  other  village  in  Burke 
County — Valdese  was  a planned  community.  The  Waldenses,  about 
22,000  Protestant  Italians,  were  living  in  Italy  in  an  area  of  less  than  300 
square  miles,  of  which  less  than  50  square  miles  was  cultivatable. 
Because  the  Waldensian  valleys  were  overcrowded  many  families  were 
eager  to  emigrate.  Some  migrated  to  established  Waldensian  colonies, 
but  the  colony  at  Valdese  was  the  largest  and  most  ambitious  settlement 
attempted.  A colonization  committee  was  formed,  and  representatives 
(Jean  Bounous  and  Louis  Richard)  were  sent  to  North  Carolina  to 
choose  a proper  site.  The  enterprise  was  to  be  communal  during  its  first 
year  in  America.  As  in  all  such  migrations,  the  motives  of  the  migrants 
varied.  Most  wanted  to  better  themselves  economically,  some  yearned 
for  more  individual  freedom,  and  others  wished  to  avoid  compulsory 
military  service  in  the  Italian  army. 

The  first  detachment  of  seventeen  families,  led  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Tron,  the 
pastor  of  the  church  of  San  Germano,  left  Turin  in  May,  1893,  and  em- 
barked from  Boulogne-sur-Mer  on  the  steamship  Zaandam  of  the 
Holland-American  Line.  The  immigrants  arrived  in  New  York  on  May 
26,  and  following  a trip  by  steamship  to  West  Point,  Virginia,  boarded  a 
train  to  Burke  County  (the  trip  was  free)  and  arrived  there  on  May  29. 
There  were  twenty-nine  persons  in  the  first  contingent.  A second  con- 
tingent arrived  from  Italy  in  August,  1893,  and  a final  detachment  came 
from  Italy  the  following  November.  Many  others  came  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Jean  Bounous,  one  of  the  two  original  agents  sent  to  North 
Carolina  in  the  spring  of  1893,  came  to  America  to  live  in  1902. 
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These  Waldensian  children  were  photographed  at  Sunday  school  in  Valdese  about  1895. 
Photograph  by  Fred  W.  Tyler;  from  Ervin,  Catawba  Valley  and  Highlands , p.  34. 


The  Valdese  Corporation  was  formed  on  June  8,  1893,  with  a 
capitalization  of  $25,000  and  the  right  to  increase  this  amount  by  as 
much  as  $5,000.  The  duration  of  the  incorporation  was  declared  to  be 
sixty  years,  and  directors  were  named.  On  the  same  day,  a deed  for  ad- 
joining tracts  of  land  in  Burke  County  was  conveyed  to  the  Valdese  Cor- 
poration by  the  Morganton  Land  and  Improvement  Company;  the  cost 
of  this  land  was  $25,000.  Until  the  charter  was  relinquished  eighteen 
months  later,  the  Valdese  colony  was  operated  as  a cooperative  enter- 
prise. A bakery  was  constructed,  work  animals  were  secured,  and  divi- 
sion of  land  was  begun.  Soon  a corporation-owned  general  store  was 
opened.  In  the  process  of  dividing  the  land,  three  lots  (together  con- 
sisting of  about  16  acres)  near  the  center  of  the  colony  were  given  the 
name  “Valdese”  (originally  pronounced  Vol-day-zee  but  later  modified 
to  adapt  to  the  gutteral  Germanic  accents  of  the  region). 

WARLICK  (Warlick’s  Mill)  was  situated  6 miles  south  of  Connelly 
Springs.  A post  office  was  established  there  in  1873.  Population  in  1890: 
25. 

WORRY  was  situated  in  north-central  Burke,  7 3A  miles  northwest  of 
Morganton.  A post  office  was  in  operation  there  in  1888.  Population  in 
1890:  20;  in  1896:  25. 

WORTMAN  post  office  was  in  operation  in  1883.  It  was  situated  on 
the  waters  of  Jacob’s  Fork  in  Lower  Creek  Township  and  served  the 
Pleasant  Grove  community.  Population  in  1890:  25. 
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XIII.  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS, 

1777-1920 


The  social  pattern  of  the  Burke  community  changed  continually  dur- 
ing the  time  span  here  under  examination,  and  the  occupants  of  dif- 
ferent geographical  areas  exhibited  marked  variations  in  life-style,  even 
during  the  same  periods.  The  first  white  settlers,  most  of  whom  were 
transients,  were  hunters,  trappers,  traders,  explorers,  and  agents  for 
land  speculators.  Those  who  stayed  lived  off  the  natural  bounty  of  the 
land.  Fishing,  hunting,  trapping,  and  gathering  wild  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  herbs  was  not,  for  them,  a sport  or  a recreational  lark  but  an  ab- 
solute mode  of  subsistence.  Early  travelers  who  kept  diaries  commented 
repeatedly  on  the  small  amount  of  land  under  cultivation.  Families  that 
occupied  land  for  longer  periods  soon  began  to  move  in  and  to  clear  and 
cultivate  it.  With  the  development  of  an  agrarian  economy  society  tend- 
ed to  stratify,  formalize,  and  institutionalize.  The  Ben-Ops  introduced 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  farmers  of  lesser  acreage  adopted  it  in 
modified  form.  The  yeomanry  reluctantly  tolerated  this  system;  those 
who  dwelt  in  the  isolated  mountain  coves  and  on  the  stream  heads  were 
hardly  aware  that  it  existed. 

In  the  far  reaches  of  the  mountainous  areas  a frontier-like  society  per- 
sisted into  the  early  twentieth  century.  As  noted  earlier,  small-scale 
farming  supplemented  frontier  activities  as  a means  of  livelihood.  Zeb 
Vance  Watts  stated  that  as  a boy  in  the  1880s  he  attended  a three-month 
school  in  which  the  only  textbook  was  the  “blue-back  speller.”  No  clocks 
or  watches  were  available  in  his  neighborhood  in  the  South  Mountains. 
A reckoning  of  the  time  of  day  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a “sun 
mark,”  which  apparently  was  an  improvised  sundial.  Most  people  went 
to  town  once  or  twice  a year,  particularly  on  election  day,  which  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  public  occasions.  While  attending  these  gather- 
ings (and  also  during  hoedowns  and  corn  shuckin’s)  men  sometimes  got 
drunk  and  engaged  in  fighting — but  rarely  with  deadly  weapons.  Church 
services  were  held  at  irregular  intervals  in  a brush  arbor  or  in  a log  hut, 
with  protracted  meetings  sometimes  lasting  for  about  two  weeks.  The 
dead  were  buried  in  pine  boxes;  a rock  with  no  inscription  marked  the 
head  and  foot  of  graves. 

Early  Public  Gatherings 

Like  election  day,  court  week  was  a recognized  social  occasion.  People 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  Some  came  to  trade  and  swap — 
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“Show  Day”  was  one  of  Morgan  ton’s  noteworthy  social  occasions  during  the  1890s.  This 
photograph  shows  a throng  gathered  in  the  streets  of  Morganton  for  Show  Day  about  1890. 
The  building  in  the  background  is  the  Hunt  House.  Photograph  courtesy  R.  M.  Lineberger. 


anything  from  pocket  knives  to  horses;  others  came  for  the  news  and  to 
meet  with  friends  or  renew  old  acquaintances;  but  horse  trading  was  the 
major  preoccupation  of  the  men.  The  vacant  lots  near  the  courthouse 
were  filled  with  horses,  wagons,  spectators,  and  swappers. 

The  horse-trading  lots  frequently  drew  more  people  than  did  the 
court,  but  the  courtroom  vied  as  a major  attraction.  Many  town  visitors 
were  fascinated  with  the  courtroom  drama  and  amused  by  the  antics  of 
the  lawyers;  but  the  more  serious  minded  came  to  hear  the  judge’s 
charge  to  the  jury,  which  for  days  and  weeks  afterward  would  be  the 
general  topic  for  reflection,  conversation,  and  debate.  The  courtroom 
provided  the  citizen  with  the  opportunity  to  acquire  knowledge,  respect 
justice,  and  engage  in  abstract  thought. 

Militia  musters,  ostensibly  martial  in  nature,  were  actually  annual 
social  occasions  for  the  majority  of  the  citizenry.  In  1790  Burke  County 
contained  thirteen  militia  districts,  and  in  1810  the  Burke  County  mili- 
tia was  composed  of  three  regiments.  Militia  companies  were  required  to 
meet  quarterly  for  drill  and  instruction,  but  the  “big  muster”  or  general 
muster  with  parade  and  inspection  came  only  once  a year.  The  event 
was  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  a holiday  and  was  celebrated  as  such.  In 
Burke  many  people  who  were  not  militiamen  attended,  and  much  fun 
was  had  by  most  of  them.  Athletic  contests,  betting,  fighting,  and  drink- 
ing were  the  activities  of  the  day. 

Militia  districts,  commonly  called  “captains’  districts”  or  “captains’ 
companies,”  also  functioned  as  political  and  administrative  sub- 
divisions of  the  county — in  the  same  manner  in  which  townships  served 
during  the  twentieth  century.  Taxes  were  listed  at  the  company  muster- 
ing grounds,  and  these  locations  also  served  as  polling  places  for  each 
precinct  or  district.  Until  the  early  1840s  the  districts  were  identified  by 
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the  names  of  the  respective  militia  captains.  Since  militia  commands 
changed  when  their  commanders  retired  or  failed  to  be  reelected,  the 
system  proved  unsatisfactory.  Gradually — and,  it  would  seem, 
reluctantly — the  captains’  names  were  replaced  by  geographical 
designations. 

Following  the  Revolution,  Burke  citizens  became  demonstrably 
patriotic,  and  although  the  format  varied,  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
became  common  occurrences.  The  1822  celebration,  arranged  by  the 
Morganton  Agricultural  Society,  featured  an  address  by  Col.  Isaac  T. 
Avery  and  an  “Oration”  by  F.  A.  Brown.  Col.  James  Erwin  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  A procession  was  formed,  with  surviving 
Revolutionary  War  soldiers  in  front.  A detachment  of  militia,  drawn  up 
in  formation  in  the  public  square, 

fired  a handsome  feu  de  joie  as  the  front  of  the  procession  passed  through  the 
lines.  The  company  sat  down  to  an  elegant  dinner  and  barbecue,  prepared  by 
William  M’Entire,  Esq.  and  served  up  under  a booth  on  the  public  square. 
James  Murphy,  Esq.  and  Col.  Wm.  W.  Erwin  presided.  A number  of  patriotic 
toasts  were  drank  [sic],  accompanied  by  some  handsome  firing,  and  a band  of 
music,  composed  of  young  gentlemen  of  the  vicinity  and  the  village,  who  had 
volunteered  on  the  occasion.  Near  300  persons  partook  of  the  dinner;  and  . . . the 
greatest  order  and  harmony  prevailed,  and  not  the  slightest  incident  occurred  to 
damp  the  festivities  of  the  day — which  terminated  with  a splendid  ball  at  Mr. 
M’Entire’s  [tavern]  in  the  evening. 

Toasts  were  drunk  to  Independence  Day,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Gen.  George  Washington,  the  heroes  of  1776,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  8th  of 
January,  1815  (the  date  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans) — in  that  order. 
Fifteen  additional  toasts  were  drunk.  The  band  played  appropriate 
selections  after  each  toast.  Following  the  toast  to  the  heroes  of  ’76  it 
played  “Yankee  Doodle.” 


Rousing  Fourth  of  July  parades  have  long  been  a tradition  in  Morganton.  Pictured  at 
left  is  the  parade  held  in  1911,  featuring  a procession  of  automobiles.  Shown  at  right  is  a 
horse-drawn  wagon  that  appeared  in  the  1913  parade.  The  wagon  was  owned  by  the 
Kirksey  Hardware  & Furniture  Company,  located  on  North  Sterling  Street.  Photograph  at 
left  from  News-Herald,  November  29,  1929;  at  right  courtesy  R.  M.  Lineberger. 
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Independence  Day  celebrations  in  the  twentieth  century  were  of  a dif- 
ferent type — flashier  and  more  commercialized  but  devoid  of  the  robust 
strains  of  patriotic  fervor.  Large  and  successful  celebrations  were  held  in 
Morganton  in  1907,  1913,  and  1919.  All  featured  street  parades  with 
floats  decorated  by  the  various  business  establishments,  brass  bands,  an 
out-of-town  orator,  and  dinner  on  the  public  square.  The  afternoons 
were  filled  with  a variety  of  entertainment,  particularly  “folk  contests” 
such  as  climbing  a greased  pole,  catching  a greased  pig,  or  running  a 
fire-hose  gauntlet  for  watermelons.  In  1919  added  wrinkles  were  airplane 
flights  and  stunt  flying. 

County  fairs  became  popular  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Rules  and  regulations  governing  Burke  County’s  initial  fair — to 
be  held  on  the  public  square  at  Morganton  in  November,  1795 — required 
that  permission  be  obtained  from  the  fair  commissioners  or  from  the 
master  to  sell  “articles  of  merchandise”  on  the  fairgrounds.  Another  rule 
held  that  any  person  “who  shall  breed  a riot  or  fight”  was  subject  to  a 
punishment  of  one  hour  in  the  stocks  and  to  a fine  of  10  shillings, 
depending  upon  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners.  No  person  was  per- 
mitted to  gallop  a horse  on  the  public  square  or  on  adjacent  streets  dur- 
ing the  fair  except  at  points  designated  by  the  commissioners  as  “horse 
markets.”  Each  such  offense  was  subject  to  a fine  of  20  shillings. 
Merchandisers  were  required  to  pay  the  fair  authority  (the  com- 
missioners) 2 pence  per  pound  value  of  goods  sold.  The  fair  opened  at 
8:00  a.m.  and  closed  at  sunset.  Horses,  sheep,  cattle,  hogs,  pork,  and 
other  types  of  provisions,  produce,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  were 
offered  for  sale.  The  fairs  were  said  to  have  eventually  attracted  strolling 
players,  wire  walkers,  and  jugglers. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  presume  that  after  the  agricultural  society  was 
organized  in  1822  the  fairs  became  more  agricultural  in  nature.  Whether 


MORGANTON, 

Otl.  II  III  Hi,  1893. 


Various  Other  Amusements ! 


LARGE  DISPLAY  OF  STOCK! 

FINE  FLORAL  HALL ! 
EXCELLENT  BAND ! 


Advertisement  for  1893  Burke  County  Fair  from 
Morganton  Herald,  October  5,  1893. 
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they  were  continued  throughout  the  antebellum  period  is  not  known. 
They  were  certainly  discontinued  during  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion periods.  In  1873  a four-county  fair  (Catawba,  Burke,  Caldwell,  and 
Alexander)  was  held  near  the  adjacent  corners  of  these  counties,  but  the 
first  suggestion  that  an  annual  fair  be  reestablished  in  Burke  was  made 
in  November,  1886.  As  a result,  a county  fair  association  was  organized 
in  1889.  Early  in  1890  a 39-acre  site  located  approximately  a mile  east  of 
Morganton  was  acquired.  The  fair  opened  in  October,  1891;  Gov. 
Thomas  M.  Holt  attended  and  delivered  an  address. 

The  annual  county  fairs  did  not  survive  into  the  twentieth  century, 
and  no  major  effort  was  made  to  reinstitute  them  during  the  ensuing  two 
decades. 

Circuses  were  also  focuses  of  early  public  gatherings.  The  earliest 
known  reference  to  a circus  in  Burke  County  is  an  entry  made  by 
Thomas  Lenoir  in  his  diary  on  June  3,  1837,  in  which  he  noted  that 
“Lenoir  [Avery  has]  gone  to  the  circus  in  Morganton.”  Van  Amburgh 
and  Co.’s  Circus  and  Menagerie,  with  150  horses  and  130  people,  ap- 
peared in  Lenoir  in  September,  1859,  and  probably  visited  Morganton 
on  the  same  tour.  No  evidence  was  found  of  other  such  performances  in 
the  county  during  the  next  few  years,  but  in  March,  1869,  “Jim”  Robin- 
son’s circus  performed  at  Morganton.  John  Robinson’s  “Great  Worlds 
Exposition  . . . Menagerie,  Aquarium,  and  Circus”  (with  lions  and 
tigers)  first  reached  Morganton  by  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad 
in  October,  1876,  and  Sells  Brothers’  “greatest  show  on  the  face  of  the 
Globe”  arrived  in  Morganton  with  “3  train  loads”  of  sideshows  and  big 
top  in  October,  1883.  John  Robinson  returned  in  October,  1891,  with  his 
“Great  Exposition.”  Many  other  circuses  visited  Morganton  during  the 
1890s  and  in  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  For  children  and 
for  many  adults  the  circus  was  the  most  thrilling  and  enjoyable  enter- 
tainment of  the  year. 

Antebellum  Horse  Racing 

During  the  antebellum  period,  and  particularly  in  the  1830s  and 
1840s,  the  breeding,  raising,  and  racing  of  thoroughbred  horses  was, 
among  the  Ben-Ops,  the  most  popular  of  pastimes.  As  early  as  1833  a 
“race  Ground”  was  located  at  Capt.  Charles  McDowell’s  plantation, 
Quaker  Meadows,  and  races  were  run  there  at  fairly  regular  intervals. 
Early  records  suggest  that  during  this  period  about  twenty-five  members 
of  the  plantation  gentry  in  Burke  and  Wilkes  counties  participated  in 
this  expensive  diversion  under  the  guise  of  “improving  the  stock.” 

Resort  Hotels 

Piedmont  Springs  Hotel,  located  on  Upper  Creek  in  northwestern 
Burke,  was  the  county’s  only  watering  place  in  the  antebellum  era.  The 
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original  owner  of  the  hotel,  which  was  constructed  in  the  1840s,  is  not 
known,  but  available  evidence  suggests  that  the  hotel  may  have  been 
built  by  Abram  Corpening  (1776-1847)  or  by  the  widow  (Sarah  Mira 
Henson)  and  heirs  of  Freeland  Henson.  James  C.  Estes  (1812-1900)  was 
employed  to  manage  the  hotel,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  acquired  it  in 
the  1850s.  In  1884,  however,  A.  Piercy  was  listed  as  the  proprietor,  and  in 
July,  1887,  the  hotel  was  in  operation  under  the  management  of  Emile 
Frisard,  with  twenty-eight  rooms  available.  A newspaper  feature  story  of 
1891  indicated  that  the  waters  from  the  springs  were  sulfur  and 
chalybeate  in  nature,  which  apparently  explained  why  “female  diseases 
[were]  speedily  cured  or  relieved  by  these  waters.”  By  that  time  the 
property  had  been  acquired  by  the  Piedmont  Lumber  Company  and  the 
hotel  was  no  longer  open  to  guests.  The  buildings  were  ultimately 
destroyed  by  the  1916  flood. 


Advertisement  for  Glen  Alpine  Springs  reproduced  from  Walton,  Sketches  of  the 
Pioneers  in  Burke  County  History,  p.  17. 

The  Glen  Alpine  Springs  Hotel  was  the  most  ambitious  effort  ever 
made  “to  establish  a 1st  class  watering  place  in  the  salubrious  and 
healthy  mountains  of  Burke  County.”  The  hotel,  situated  on  Hall  Creek 
in  the  southwestern  mountains  of  the  county,  was  opened  for  business  in 
1878  with  John  H.  Pearson  as  proprietor.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  frame  building  in  the  state  and  capable  of  accommodating  about 
100  guests.  Hacks  transported  patrons  from  the  railroad  station  at 
Morganton  each  day  during  the  summer  season.  The  water  from  the 
springs  was  likened  to  that  of  the  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  of  Virginia  and 
was  “pronounced  by  the  eminent  Dr.  Salisbury  of  New  York  as  superior 
to  Poland  or  Bethesda  [springs].”  During  the  1890s  the  hotel  changed 
hands  several  times,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  it  was  in  operation  in 
the  twentieth  century.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1936. 

The  popular  notion  that  mineral  waters  were  conducive  to  good  health 
led  to  the  construction  of  the  Connelly  Springs  Hotel  in  1886.  The 
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Photograph  of  Connelly  Springs  Hotel  (ca.  1890)  courtesy  R.  M.  Lineberger. 


mineral  spring  in  the  midst  of  the  village  had  been  discovered  when  Mrs. 
William  Lewis  Connelly  noted  that  clothes  washed  in  the  spring  branch 
exhibited  a brownish  hue.  The  hotel  was  a large  two-story  building  with 
deep  porches  extending  the  full  length  of  the  building  and  across  the 
front  of  both  stories,  and  dormer  windows  and  a third-story  tower  pro- 
jecting above  the  second-story  roof.  Cottages  were  also  constructed  along 
the  path  to  the  spring.  A latticed  springhouse  embellished  the  site. 
Bowling  alleys  and  a two-story  ballroom  were  constructed  for 
recreational  purposes.  The  dining  room  could  accommodate  100  guests 
at  one  sitting,  and  string  music  was  provided  during  the  dinner  hours. 
Sounds  of  music,  dancing,  and  laughter  pervaded  the  village  on  hot 
summer  nights.  The  hotel  flourished  in  the  1890s  as  the  waters  from  the 
spring  gained  an  international  reputation  as  a tonic  and  curative  agent 
for  kidney  and  bladder  disease.  Invalids,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm — 
principally  from  North  Carolina — dominated  the  guest  lists.  After  1900, 
however,  the  hotel  went  through  a series  of  foreclosure  sales  and 
reorganizations.  During  World  War  II  the  hotel  property  was  sold  and 
the  buildings  were  demolished  for  the  excellent  timber  they  contained. 

William  Philip  Haliburton,  an  experienced  hotelkeeper  who  had 
previously  run  a hotel  at  a spa  near  Walnut  Cove  in  Stokes  County, 
erected  a small  hotel  in  Connelly  Springs  in  1902,  but  this  enterprise  was 
not  associated  with  the  original  mineral  spring. 

G.  Anderson  Loven  operated  the  Cold  Springs  Hotel  during  the  initial 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century  at  a location  on  Upper  Creek  23  miles 
northwest  of  Morganton.  No  special  claim  was  made  concerning  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  spring  found  there,  but  the  water  was  cold 
and  pure,  the  rations  excellent,  and  the  opportunity  for  relaxation  and 
trout  fishing  unrestricted. 
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Fraternal  Organizations 

In  Burke  County  the  oldest  and  most  popular  of  the  secret  lodges  was 
the  Masonic  Order,  which  was  first  established  at  Morganton  in  1799 
under  the  name  Rising  Sun  Lodge,  No.  38.  This  organization  existed 
only  until  1803,  when  it  surrendered  its  charter.  In  1829  a lodge  was 
again  chartered  in  the  county  (Rising  Sun  Lodge,  No.  100).  It  was  re- 
moved from  the  rolls  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1846  but  was  rechartered  in 
1851  as  Catawba  Valley  Lodge,  No.  100.  This  lodge  also  became  defunct 
after  six  or  seven  years  but  was  again  rechartered  in  1860  as  Catawba 
Valley  Lodge,  No.  217.  Membership  in  the  lodge  increased  during  the 
Civil  War  but  was  depleted  by  Reconstruction.  After  1891  the  lodge  was 
continuously  active  and  in  good  standing. 

Fraternal  orders  were  also  popular  among  black  people  during  the 
early  1900s.  Black  organizations  such  as  the  Lady  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Good  Samaritans,  and  the  Royal  Knights  of  King  David  flourished 
for  a time  in  Morganton.  Colorful  processions  or  turnouts  occurred  an- 
nually and  often  as  a part  of  the  burial  ceremony  of  a member.  The 
lodges  created  a rallying  point  for  social  life  in  the  black  as  well  as  in  the 
white  community. 


Later  Public  Gatherings 

There  is  little  evidence  to  indicate  that  itinerant  professional  enter- 
tainers, either  musical  or  dramatic,  performed  in  the  county  prior  to  the 
latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Before  1880,  however,  some 
solo  entertainers  and  drama  groups  began  to  visit  the  area.  Stock  com- 
panies first  began  to  appear  at  Morganton  in  1907  when  the  Williams 
Comedy  Company  presented  “Popular  Plays  and  Polite  Vaudeville”  at 
the  graded  school  auditorium.  Burke  County  was  introduced  to  Chautau- 
qua in  1915.  Jack  King’s  Comedians,  a stock  company  with  a play- 
vaudeville  repertoire  similar  to  that  of  the  Williams  company,  was  the 
first  such  group  to  perform  in  Morganton  in  a tent  theater.  This  troupe 
opened  in  June,  1922,  with  a four-act  play  entitled  The  Clodhopper. 
Local-talent  variety  shows  were  well  attended  and  were  always  held  for 
the  benefit  of  some  worthy  cause. 

Motion  picture  shows  were  conducted  by  itinerant  exhibitors  at  the 
courthouse  and  the  school  auditorium  in  Morganton  at  least  as  early  as 
August,  1906,  but  it  was  not  until  May  1,  1912,  that  A.  W.  Hobbie 
opened  the  Piedmont  Theater  in  a converted  store  building  in  downtown 
Morganton.  In  1913  Hobbie  also  opened  the  Airdome  Theater  opposite 
the  courthouse  on  Union  Street.  In  addition  to  movies,  this  roofless 
theater  featured  an  orchestra  known  as  the  Peerless.  Hobbie  went  out  of 
business  in  1913  or  1914.  The  New  Theater  was  constructed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1913.  Its  location  was  adjacent  to  the  Wachovia  Bank  building  of 
1976. 


Ill 


Games  and  Other  Pleasantries , 1777-1920 

In  1838  a diarist  referred  to  an  occasion  “where  there  were  some  per- 
sons playing  Ball  or  fives”  near  a country  store  in  Burke  County.  Fives 
seems  to  have  been  the  common  game  played  with  a ball  during  the 
antebellum  period.  It  was  a form  of  hand  tennis  played  by  from  two  to 
ten  people  either  in  open  court  or  against  a high  wall.  The  ball  used  was 
frequently  covered  with  tightly  sewn  leather  and  was  struck  with  a 
specially  designed  fives  bat.  Hunting,  wrestling,  shooting,  jumping 
ditches  and  hedges,  and  horseback  riding  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  most  popular  athletic  activities  in  antebellum  Burke. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  baseball  became  the  most  popular  sport. 
Morgan  ton  had  a “Star  Baseball  Club”  in  the  1880s,  and  Rutherford 
College  had  a “club”  as  early  at  1889.  The  Deaf  School  team  played  a 
schedule  as  early  as  1897.  The  “colored  baseball  team”  of  Morganton 
was  organized  prior  to  1904  and  went  undefeated  for  at  least  three  con- 
secutive years.  Beginning  in  1910,  semiprofessional  teams  utilizing 
college  players  and  some  local  talent  became  extremely  popular,  and  in 
1914  Morganton  captured  the  “amateur”  baseball  championship  of  the 
state.  The  1916  flood  put  an  end  to  this  type  of  play,  but  local  boys  were 
organized  into  teams  that  kept  popular  interest  in  baseball  alive 
throughout  the  county  during  and  after  World  War  I. 

Following  the  development  of  the  railroad  system,  excursions  were 
promoted  and  became  popular  outings.  A Centennial  Excursion  to 
Philadelphia  departed  from  Morganton  in  September,  1876. 

Subscription  balls  and  dances  were  held  at  the  county  seat  as  early  as 
1795,  and  singing  schools  were  also  popular  in  this  early  period.  Whist 
was  the  usual  card  game  in  polite  society  in  Burke  County  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century;  and  whiskey,  brandy,  or  grog  were  the  usual 
beverages  served  in  the  home  and  in  public  houses.  Wines  were  served  in 
some  of  the  plantation  homes.  Most  men  drank  alcoholic  beverages; 
many,  in  fact,  considered  them  contributory  to  good  health. 

Christmas  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  was  a 
festive  occasion  in  Morganton  and  on  some  of  the  plantations,  par- 
ticularly those  owned  by  Episcopalians.  In  1849  one  letter  writer  noted 
that  Grace  Church  was  decorated  with  wreaths  “made  of  a little 
evergreen  that  grows  in  the  swamps,  the  silver  pine,  it  is  the  prettiest 
thing  of  the  kind  I ever  saw.  . . .”  On  December  22,  1854,  the  same  writer 
reported  that  she  was  busy  “fixing  for  a Christmas  tree  the  children  in 
town  [Morganton]  are  going  to  have.  I have  made  old  St.  Nicholas,  if  you 
could  see  him  you  would  have  one  good  laugh.” 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  parties  and  balls  were  usually  held  at 
Christmastime  in  town  and  that  feasting  on  turkeys,  eggnog,  pound 
cake,  and  mincemeat  pie  was  customary  at  the  large  plantations.  Most 
of  the  rural  population  and  the  slaves,  however,  enjoyed  little  in  the  way 
of  festivities  during  the  Christmas  season,  and  even  the  affluent 
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merchants  and  planters,  in  many  cases,  regarded  Christmas  as  a purely 
religious  holiday  not  to  be  associated  with  frivolity. 

Antebellum  Morganton 

Throughout  the  period  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  Morganton  was  the 
social  and  cultural  center  of  the  western  Piedmont.  The  early  designa- 
tion of  this  county  seat  as  a “district  court  town,”  the  establishment 
there  of  a banking  office,  the  arrival  of  the  grandees  from  eastern  North 
Carolina  and  southside  Virginia  during  the  gold  rush  of  1828,  and, 
perhaps  above  all  else,  the  convening  of  the  summer  sessions  of  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  in  the  1840s  gave  the  town  an  at- 
mosphere of  culture  and  sophistication  not  present  in  neighboring 
county  seats.  Justices,  lawyers,  litigants,  and  court  officials  flocked  in 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  local  people.  A close  relationship 
developed  between  Morganton  and  the  state  government  at  Raleigh. 
The  subsequent  establishment  of  various  state  institutions  at  the  county 
seat  of  Burke  was  an  end  product  of  this  sequence. 
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XIV.  CULTURAL  MOVEMENTS  AND  THE  ARTS 


The  frontier  and  Revolutionary  periods  and  the  decades  that  followed 
afforded  few  opportunities  for  cultural  or  artistic  pursuits  in  Burke 
County.  The  struggle  against  an  initially  hostile  environment,  the  wars 
with  the  Indians,  the  fratricidal  conflict  over  British  rule,  and  the  effort 
to  establish  a stable  county  government  left  no  time  for  the  refinements 
of  a mature  society.  Yet  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
brought  to  the  citizens  of  Burke  increased  commerce  and  rapport  with 
the  cosmopolitan  port  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  educational 
opportunity  for  the  children  of  plantation  families;  formal  religious  ac- 
tivity; the  slave  system  of  labor;  and  a scattering  of  fine  houses.  This  set 
of  circumstances  presented  to  some  an  opportunity  for  more  gracious 
living. 


Music  and  Musicians 

Burke  County’s  early  immigrants  came  from  central  Europe  and  from 
the  British  Isles  and  were  traditionally  accustomed  to  music.  It  was  an 
essential  ingredient  to  almost  all  festivities  and  religious  rituals.  Church 
music,  whether  emanating  from  the  great  hymnal  masters  or  from  the 
spiritual  improvisations  of  the  camp  meeting,  was  profoundly  moving 
and  served  as  the  major  wellspring  for  the  music  of  the  county  during  the 
initial  century.  Patriotic  occasions  such  as  Fourth  of  July  celebrations, 
parades,  and  militia  musters  called  for  martial  music,  while  the  string 
and  bow  were  indispensable  for  dancing — whether  the  “pigeon  wing”  on 
a puncheon  floor  or  a cotillion  at  a plantation  ball. 

Singing  schools  were  in  evidence,  and  the  various  academies  usually 
incorporated  some  music  into  their  programs.  Blacks — slave  and  free — 
found  an  outlet  in  music,  and  it  became  an  integral  part  of  their  culture. 
Itinerant  musicians  occasionally  tarried  at  one  of  the  plantation  homes 
and  entertained  families  and  guests  at  musicals.  Henry  Barnard,  a New 
Englander  who  visited  Burke  County  in  1833,  “heard  a very  fine  piano 
in  a log  hut”  during  a trip  to  the  Brindletown  goldfields.  Barnard  also 
visited  the  wife  of  physician  William  F.  Thomas  (who  practiced  for 
several  years  in  the  Brindletown  area)  and  “found  her  playing  on  a piano 
in  a cabin.”  As  early  as  1795  land  agent  John  Brown  of  Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania,  made  his  way  to  “the  Entrytakers  of  Burk  [stc]  County  a 
Mr.  [Thomas]  Smith  is  his  Name  when  we  got  to  his  house  we  found  he 
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was  out  about  three  miles  from  home  at  a Singing  School  we  Rode  to  see 
him  and  found  a Jen  tie  Company  of  People  singing  nuw  [sic] 
music.  . . 

Devotees  and  teachers  of  fine  music  appeared  in  the  county  at  least  as 
early  as  the  1830s.  In  a February,  1835,  letter  Mrs.  Marshall  Polk  noted 
that  she  was  “endeavoring  to  get  a music  school  in  Morganton.”  In  the 
mid- 1840s  Miss  R.  Gould,  a teacher  at  the  Morganton  Academy,  was 
also  giving  music  lessons  to  individual  pupils.  E.  Jones  Erwin  moved  his 
family  to  Morganton  in  March,  1847,  and  his  wife  Ann  Phifer  Erwin  took 
“charge  of  the  music  school”  there. 

The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  brought  a halt  to  music  education 
in  Burke  County  as  it  did  to  all  other  educational  endeavors,  but  by  the 
1880s  several  accomplished  musicians  were  serving  as  teachers  in 
Morganton.  Before  the  turn  of  the  century  small  groups  of  musicians 
banded  together  to  study,  practice,  and  promote  good  music  in  the 
county. 

Folk  music  has  been  a source  of  entertainment  in  the  county  since 
pioneer  days.  The  fiddle  and  the  banjo  were  the  most  common  instru- 
ments played,  often  with  vocal  accompaniment.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  county  the  Hines  family  produced  the  most  accomplished  musi- 
cians. Mike  Hines,  who  was  born  during  the  antebellum  period,  was  the 
best  fiddler  of  his  day.  His  nephew,  W.  J.  “Bill”  Hines,  was  an  expert 
fiddler  and  composer;  “Belle  of  Burke”  and  the  “Morganton  Waltz” 
are  two  of  his  best-known  compositions. 


Artist  W.  G.  Randall 

William  George  “Billy”  Randall  was  Burke  County’s  only  recognized 
and  highly  talented  professional  painter.  Randall,  born  on  a farm  in  Up- 
per Creek  Township  on  November  16,  1860,  grew  up  in  poverty.  Until  he 
was  seventeen  years  old  he  attended  only  the  free  schools  of  the  post- 
Civil  War  era  for  a few  months  during  each  winter.  In  the  autumn  of 
1880  Randall  walked  to  Chapel  Hill  and  entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  without  money  or  friends  and  was  inadequately 
clothed,  but  with  assistance  from  students,  faculty,  and  various  self-help 
and  student  loan  agencies  he  managed  to  graduate  in  the  class  of  1884. 
Randall  later  studied  art  and  design  in  New  York  and  in  Germany, 
England,  and  France.  While  in  Paris  he  studied  under  Beaugereau,  a 
well-known  artist. 

After  returning  to  America,  Randall  opened  a studio  in  Raleigh  and 
was  commissioned  to  paint  portraits  of  many  prominent  citizens.  More 
than  100  of  his  paintings  are  privately  owned.  The  artist  contracted 
tuberculosis  early  in  his  life  and  spent  a good  deal  of  time  in  the  West 
trying  to  regain  his  health.  He  died  on  December  12,  1905,  at  Blowing 
Rock,  where  he  had  established  a home  and  studio  during  his  declining 
years. 
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Writers  and  Historians 

The  pre-Civil  War  era,  in  spite  of  its  classical  and  humanistic  tenden- 
cies, produced  little  in  the  way  of  prose,  fiction,  or  historical  writings.  In 
Burke  County  only  Gamaliel  Zelotes  Adams,  an  eccentric  schoolteacher 
of  the  middle  antebellum  period,  has  been  referred  to  as  a poet,  and,  so 
far  as  is  known,  none  of  his  poetry  has  survived  the  years.  A burst  of 
writing  did  occur,  however,  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  Col.  Thomas  George  Walton  (1815-1905)  wrote  his 
“Reminiscences  and  Sketches,”  which  has  been  invaluable  as  historical 
source  material.  John  Witherspoon  Ervin  (1832-1902),  father  of  the 
prominent  Morgan  ton  lawyer  S.  J.  Ervin,  was  a native  of  Cheraw,  South 
Carolina,  and  did  not  move  to  Morganton  until  1874.  A schoolteacher  by 
profession,  he  had  been  employed  as  a newspaper  editor  on  occasion  and 
was  an  accomplished  writer  of  fiction  and  verse,  but  unfortunately  his 
short  stories  and  novels  were  sold  to  newspapers  and  were  not  preserved. 
Most  of  Ervin’s  writing  was  done  while  living  in  Sumter,  and  later  Man- 
ning, South  Carolina.  At  least  twenty-three  of  his  stories  were  pub- 
lished. The  Eutaw  Cadet , his  longest  novel  (95,000  words),  was  sold  to  a 
publisher  for  $500.  During  his  years  in  Morganton  he  was  mainly  oc- 
cupied with  teaching. 

Col.  William  Simpson  Pearson  (1849-1919)  was  a brilliant  lawyer, 
journalist,  and  politician.  In  1881  he  wrote  (under  the  pseudonym  Brins- 
ley Matthews)  a political  novel,  Monon  Ou  or  Well-Nigh  Reconstruct- 
ed, published  the  following  year  by  E.  J.  Hale  and  Son  of  New  York.  He 
also  wrote  a story  entitled  “My  Uncle  John,”  which  dealt  with  life  in  the 
Old  South;  unfortunately,  it  was  never  published.  William  Carson  Ervin 
(1859-1943)  occasionally  wrote  articles  on  local  history  for  one  of  the 
Morganton  newspapers.  Judge  Alphonso  Calhoun  Avery  (1835-1913) 
wrote  a number  of  articles  on  local  history  and  published  booklets  on  the 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Burke  County  and  on  the  life  and 
character  of  his  brother-in-law,  Lt.  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill.  Avery’s  son  Isaac 
Erwin  Avery  (1871-1904)  was  a highly  regarded  journalist  and  a gifted 
writer;  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  city  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer.  Selected  writings  from  his  newspaper  column  “Idle  Com- 
ments” were  published  posthumously  in  book  form  by  a group  of  his 
Charlotte  friends  and  admirers. 

The  most  controversial,  unpredictable,  eccentric  writer — and  one  of 
the  most  versatile  and  colorful  characters  in  Burke  history — was  Arthur 
Talmage  Abernethy  (1872-1956),  one  of  the  many  sons  of  the  Reverend 
Robert  Laban  Abernethy.  Arthur  Talmage  may  have  called  Rutherford 
College  home,  but  his  diverse  and  exhilarating  career  seemed  to  span  the 
universe.  His  affairs  have  been  engagingly  delineated  in  his  autobio- 
graphical writings,  which  he  called  “My  Home-made  Who’s  Zoo.”  He 
claimed,  on  his  letterhead  of  1926,  to  be  the  author  of  forty-one  books, 
but  the  work  that  won  him  fame  was  a piece  of  fiction  entitled  The  Hell 
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You  Say.  Other  of  his  published  works  were  Did  Washington  Aspire  to 
be  King?,  The  Jew  a Negro,  Crazy  Americans,  and  A Royal  Southern 
Family.  At  one  stage  in  his  life  Abernethy  entered  the  religious  field  and 
wrote  Center-Shots  at  Sin  (1918),  Twenty-Five  Best  Sermons  (1920), 
The  Apostles’  Creed  (1925),  and  Christian’s  Treasure  Island  (1927).  As 
one  authority  notes,  Abemethy’s  “pen  never  ran  out  of  ink.”  Abernethy 
also  wrote  material  for  local  newspapers  and  for  Collier’s  Weekly  and 
other  periodicals. 

Ellis  Merton  Coulter  was  born  on  July  20,  1890,  in  Bandys  Township, 
Catawba  County.  The  site  bordered  on  Burke  County  and  was  about  10 
miles  from  Happy  Home  (later  Connelly  Springs),  where  the  family 
moved  when  Coulter  was  an  infant.  Coulter  grew  up  in  Connelly  Springs 
and  attended  the  public  schools  of  Burke  County.  Following  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1913  he  taught  at  Glen 
Alpine  High  School  for  one  year,  and  in  1917  earned  a doctoral  degree  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Professor  Coulter  has  taught  history 
(primarily  at  the  University  of  Georgia)  since  that  time  and  has  written 
at  least  twenty-five  books  on  southern  history.  He  is  the  most  out- 
standing and  widely  recognized  Burke  County  “native”  in  the  academic 
field  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  scholarly  history  in  the 
South. 

Samuel  James  Ervin,  Jr.  (born  September  27,  1896,  at  Morganton), 
although  primarily  a lawyer  and  statesman,  has  been  a student  of 
history  since  his  undergraduate  days  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  was 
awarded  the  Colonial  Dames  History  Prizes  in  his  freshman,  sophomore, 
and  junior  years.  Subsequently,  in  spite  of  a busy  law  practice  and  a 
judicial  career,  he  engaged  in  extensive  research  in  the  realms  of  state 
and  local  history — particularly  the  history  of  Burke  County — and  wrote 
numerous  articles  on  historical  subjects. 


Libraries  and  Literary  Groups 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  only  public  library  that  existed  in  Burke 
County  was  the  law  library  established  at  Morganton  during  the  years 
when  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  held  its  summer  sessions  there. 
The  need  for  a circulating  library  was  not  great.  A large  percentage  of 
the  population  was  either  totally  or  functionally  illiterate,  leisure  time 
was  scarce,  and  good  illumination  was  lacking  in  most  homes.  The 
homes  were  widely  scattered,  and  transportation  was  poor.  Most  of  the 
Ben-Ops  had  book  collections  in  their  homes  or  offices,  and  the  members 
of  some  plantation  families  were  avid  readers. 

The  Bible  and  other  philosophical  and  religious  works  provided  much 
of  the  reading  material.  One  plantation  farmer  of  the  1840s  read  “Scots 
bible,”  the  American  Messenger,  and  the  Christian  Observer.  He  also 
read  “Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding”  to  his  wife  at  night 
“while  she  was  sewing,”  and  at  least  attempted  “Doderidge[’s|  Rise  and 
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progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.”  Less  pietistic  souls  read  English  and 
European  history  (Hume’s  History  of  England  was  a favorite), 
biography,  political  addresses  (such  as  those  of  Daniel  Webster  or  John 
C.  Calhoun),  and  romantic  novels — particularly  the  Waverly  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  One  source  states  that  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Martha  Cham- 
bers (Morganton  postmistress,  1878-1885)  lent  out  Scott’s  novels  from 
the  post  office  as  a public  service.  Even  as  late  as  1894  the  Morganton 
Herald  offered  the  novels  of  Scott  and  Dickens,  as  well  as  Macaulay’s 
History  of  England,  with  each  subscription  to  the  paper.  The  “War  of 
the  Rebellion”  had  done  nothing  to  endear  the  Burke  County  reader  to 
the  works  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Whitman,  Melville,  or  other  promi- 
nent American  writers.  Burke’s  cultural  roots  were  still  deeply  rooted  in 
the  British  Isles. 

In  December,  1849,  a young  lady  wrote  her  cousin  at  Fort  Defiance 
that  “Societys  [sic]  are  all  the  rage  in  Morganton,  there  is  a Musical,  a 
Reading  and  a Sewing  Society,  all  three  kept  up  with  a great  deal  of 
spirit.  I belong  to  the  two  latter.  We  meet  at  the  Reading  Society  every 
Saturday  morning  and  read  two  hours,  it  improves  us  not  only  mentally 
but  makes  us  more  sociable.” 

Early  in  1878  H.  H.  Crowson,  editor  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Blade,  began  to 
agitate  for  a circulating  library  at  Morganton.  But  it  was  not  until  April, 
1883,  that  Miss  Adelaide  Avery,  secretary  of  the  Morganton  Library 
Association,  announced  that  the  new  library  room  in  the  town  hall  was 
about  ready  to  open.  Leah  Adelaide  Avery  (1822-1897),  spinster 
daughter  of  Col.  Isaac  T.  Avery,  continued  to  be  the  moving  force  for  the 
library  for  as  long  as  she  was  able.  She  raised  money,  collected  subscrip- 
tions, and  served  as  librarian.  The  Burke  County  Circulating  Library,  as 
it  was  called,  was  by  November,  1884,  located  in  the  Morganton 
Academy  building  and  had  recently  acquired  forty  new  volumes. 

In  1908,  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Arthur  T.  Abernethy,  a Carnegie 
Library  was  presented  to  the  town  of  Rutherford  College.  Until  1923, 
when  the  Morganton  Public  Library  was  established,  the  Carnegie 
facility  was  the  only  free  public  library  in  the  county.  This  fact  does  not 
suggest,  however,  that  there  was  no  interest  in  books  and  in  reading. 
During  the  1880s  and  1890s  several  literary  organizations  existed  in 
Morganton.  These  clubs  were  largely  social  organizations,  and  the  books 
that  circulated  were  of  varying  quality;  but  they  did  elicit  some  literary 
interest  among  certain  groups  of  women  at  the  county  seat. 


Theatrical  Performers 

Robert  Roy  Williams  (1894-1931)  was  Burke  County’s  best-known 
native-born  professional  actor.  He  resided  in  Morganton  until  he  was  fif- 
teen years  old,  at  which  time  he  ran  away  from  home  and  took  a job  as  a 
news  butcher.  He  soon  became  involved  with  the  theater  as  an  actor  in 
stock  companies  and  made  his  first  appearance  on  Broadway  about  1916 
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in  Eyes  of  Youth , with  Marjorie  Rambeau.  Following  this,  he  played 
parts  on  the  New  York  stage  in  Abie's  Irish  Rose , Rebound , and  other 
productions.  The  screen  version  of  Rebound  took  Williams  to  Hollywood 
in  1927.  There  he  performed  with  Jean  Harlowe  in  Platinum  Blonde  and 
with  Anne  Harding  and  Leslie  Howard  in  Devotion.  In  the  autumn  of 
1931,  while  working  on  the  set  with  Constance  Bennett  in  Lady  with  a 
Past,  he  was  stricken  with  acute  appendicitis  and  succumbed  to 
peritonitis  following  surgery. 
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XV.  WARS  AND  ACTS  OF  VIOLENCE,  1777-1920 


The  American  Revolution,  1776-1783 

In  attempting  to  develop  a concept  of  Burke  County’s  role  in  the 
American  Revolution,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  keep  several  points  in 
mind.  First,  it  should  be  noted  that  when  military  action  began,  Burke 
County  did  not  exist  but  was  the  western  part  of  Rowan  County. 
Furthermore,  even  after  the  creation  of  the  county  on  June  1,  1777,  and 
throughout  the  course  of  the  war,  no  geographical  center  of 
government — no  permanent  courthouse  or  county  seat — existed  within 
its  bounds.  Courts  were  convened  in  the  homes  of  private  citizens,  and 
county  officeholders  had  no  designated  offices  or  meeting  places.  It  is 
also  well  to  remember  that  during  the  Revolutionary  period  the  an- 
tagonists were  many  and  varied  in  this  frontier  county.  The  Cherokee  In- 
dians to  the  west  were  the  common  enemy  of  all  the  settlers.  The  whigs, 
predominantly  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  were  the  most  zealous  patriots  or 
revolutionaries,  while  the  loyalists  (the  whigs  called  them  tories) 
remained  faithful  to  the  British  crown. 

A loyalist  militia  existed  in  the  county  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a 
patriot  militia  existed.  The  loyalists  were  supported  by  British  officers 
and  troops  transported  from  abroad  in  order  to  put  down  the  colonial 
rebellion.  The  whig  forces  were  composed  of  three  groups:  the  Continen- 
tal Line — units  that  served  under  Gen.  George  Washington  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Continental  Congress  (enlistees  and  draftees  in  these  units 
were  not  permitted  to  hire  substitutes);  the  state  militia — county  units 
established  by  act  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  of  1777 
(which  subjected  all  free  white  males,  age  sixteen  to  fifty  inclusive,  to 
military  service);  and  independent  companies — bands  of  irregular  troops 
raised  and  organized  by  individuals,  often  for  a specific  mission  or  cam- 
paign. Troops  were  “balloted”  for  active  service  in  the  Continental  Line 
at  a ratio  of  1 to  14.  It  has  been  estimated  that  from  a militia  roster  of 
approximately  900,  the  number  of  troops  from  Old  Burke  County  in 
Continental  service  at  any  given  time  did  not  exceed  62. 

Some  of  the  officers  who  led  the  Burke  County  troops  were  resourceful 
and  able;  others  were  untrained  and  possessed  no  distinctive  qualifica- 
tions. Officers  of  the  Continental  Line  were  for  the  most  part  superior  in 
every  way.  David  Vance,  who  lived  in  present  Burke  County  until  1786, 
is  reported  to  have  served  as  a Continental  Line  officer  under  General 
Washington  and  to  have  participated  in  actions  at  Brandywine,  Ger- 
mantown, and  Valley  Forge.  He  later  served  as  a captain  in  the  militia 
from  Burke  County  at  Cowpens,  Ramsour’s  Mill,  and  Kings  Mountain. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  war  Col.  Christopher  Beekman  was  in  command 
of  the  regimental  militia  group  (the  Second  Rowan  Regiment)  in  western 
Rowan  (and  later  in  Burke).  The  next-highest-ranking  and  most  influen- 
tial military  leaders  from  present  Burke  County  were  the  McDowell 
brothers,  Charles  and  Joseph  (1756-1801).  Both  were  militia  officers  who 
served  with  distinction.  Charles,  the  older  of  the  two,  achieved  the  rank 
of  general,  and  Joseph  eventually  attained  the  rank  of  colonel;  but  for 
purposes  of  clarification  they  will  here  be  referred  to  as  Col.  Charles 
McDowell  and  Maj.  Joseph  McDowell  of  John’s  River.  Their  father, 
Joseph  McDowell,  Sr.  (1715-1775),  resided  at  Quaker  Meadows  as  did 
Colonel  Charles  McDowell.  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Joseph  McDowell  (1758- 
1795)  of  Pleasant  Gardens  (son  of  “Hunting”  John  McDowell)  was  also  a 
distinguished  Revolutionary  War  officer. 


Maj.  Joseph  McDowell  of  John’s  River  participated 
in  the  battles  at  Ramsour’s  Mill,  Kings  Mountain, 
and  Cowpens  and  later  served  one  term  in  Congress. 
Photograph  from  the  files  of  the  Division  of  Archives 
and  History. 


Col.  Veasey  Husbands  (of  Husbands  Creek  in  present  Caldwell 
County)  was  the  commanding  officer  of  the  loyalist  troops  in  Burke 
County.  John  Murray  (who  lived  on  Gunpowder  Creek  in  present 
Caldwell  County)  and  later  Thomas  Whitson  (of  present  Caldwell)  were 
captains  under  Husbands.  A list  of  140  persons  termed  “Enemies  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina”  was  filed  with  the  Burke  County  Court  of  Pleas 
and  Quarter  Sessions  in  October,  1782.  Some  of  those  listed  undoubted- 
ly were  unjustly  accused;  others  belonged  to  families  composed 
predominantly  of  whigs;  still  others — and  this  was  true  of  many  of  the 
German  families — were  indifferent  to  both  factions. 

Tryon  and  Burke  counties  were  considered  to  be  “hot-beds  of 
Toryism.”  Plundering  Sam  Brown,  a tory  captain  and  notorious  thief 
who  lived  near  the  Island  Ford,  was  active  in  the  Burke  County  area;  he 
was  aided  by  his  sister  Charity  and  by  other  sinister  criminals.  Such  ac- 
tivities in  Burke  caused  Gov.  Richard  Caswell  considerable  annoyance. 
In  the  summer  of  1779  the  situation  was  so  desperate  that  Gen.  Griffith 
Rutherford  (ca.  1731-1800)  found  it  necessary  to  march  a large  body  of 
militia  into  the  area  to  suppress  this  gang  of  ruffians. 
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A number  of  forts  were  utilized  by  the  whigs  to  defend  the  county 
frontier  against  the  Indians  and  to  serve  as  sanctuaries  for  the  early  set- 
tlers when  they  were  attacked  by  Indian  or  tory  marauders.  The  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  important  of  these  was  Samuel  Davidson’s  Fort  (Old 
Fort),  and  the  next  most  important  was  Cathey’s  Fort  at  Pleasant  Gar- 
dens. Wofford’s  Fort  in  the  Turkey  Cove  was  also  significant  because  it 
was  easily  accessible  to  the  scattered  early  settlers  on  the  Toe  River. 
Lesser  and  transient  fortifications  are  reported  to  have  been  erected  at 
the  homes  of  private  citizens.  Among  these  were  William  Davidson’s 
(near  the  present  community  of  Greenlee),  James  Edmiston’s  (west  of 
Old  Fort),  Fort  Charles  (possibly  in  Quaker  Meadows),  and  White’s 
Fort  (on  John’s  River).  Several  sources  indicate  that  a fort  existed  on 
Upper  Creek  at  Warrior  Ford.  It  may  have  been  the  outpost  that  pen- 
sioners referred  to  as  Fort  Charles. 

As  already  suggested,  military  actions  engaged  in  by  Burke  militia- 
men during  the  Revolution  involved  incursions  against  the  Cherokee, 
suppression  of  tory  uprisings,  and  complementary  service — usually  af- 
fecting one  or  more  units  of  the  Continental  Line — against  the  British 
commands.  Hostilities  began  on  the  western  frontier  of  old  Rowan 
County  in  the  summer  of  1776  when  the  Cherokee,  spurred  on  by  British 
agents,  moved  against  the  frontier  settlers.  This  forced  the  settlers  to 
flee  from  their  homes  into  the  military  outposts.  Approximately  2,400 
men  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Griffith  Rutherford,  militia  comman- 
dant of  the  Salisbury  District,  assisted  by  troops  from  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  marched  through  the  mountain  passes  into  the  Cherokee 
country,  destroying  thirty-six  Indian  towns  and  laying  waste  their  lands. 
“Several  hundred”  Burke  soldiers  participated  in  this  expedition.  The 
incursion  took  a bloody  toll.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Brank  was  scalped,  as  were 
twelve-year-old  Lydia  Burchfield  and  a Mrs.  McFalls  from  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  Homes  were  destroyed,  crops  damaged,  and  in  a two- 
day  period  thirty-seven  settlers  were  massacred. 

Peace  negotiations  followed,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Long  Island  (in  the 
Holston  River)  the  Cherokee  ceded  to  the  whites  all  lands  lying  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  as  well  as  along  the  Watauga,  Nolichucky, 
Upper  Holston,  and  New  rivers.  A second  expedition  against  the 
Cherokee  was  carried  out  by  the  McDowells  in  1779,  and  in  1782  a final 
Cherokee  expedition  was  mounted  by  Maj.  Joseph  McDowell  of  John’s 
River.  Permanent  peace  with  the  Cherokee  was  finally  achieved  by  1790. 

The  major  campaigns  in  the  war  with  the  British  had  taken  place  in 
the  North,  but  following  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  (June,  1778)  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  the  new  British  commander,  decided  to  shift  the  campaign  to 
the  South.  In  their  initial  major  encounter  in  March,  1779,  Burke 
County  troops  participated  in  the  defeat  of  John  Ashe’s  brigade  during 
Ashe’s  ill-fated  expedition  against  Augusta  and  also  in  the  setback  of 
Sumner’s  brigade  at  Stono  Ferry  the  following  June.  In  the  subsequent 
defense  of  Charleston,  units  under  Benjamin  Huger  (including  a corn- 
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pany  of  light  horse  raised  and  organized  in  Burke  County  by  Capt. 
Robert  Patton)  were  annihilated  by  British  troops  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Banastre  Tarlton,  Maj.  Patrick  Ferguson,  and  Maj.  James 
Dunlap.  In  June,  1780,  a tory  rendezvous  was  attacked  and  defeated  af- 
ter a difficult  and  costly  battle  at  Ramsour’s  Mill  on  the  South  Fork 
River  in  Lincoln  County.  Maj.  Joseph  McDowell  and  his  regiment  of 
Burke  militia  located  this  assemblage  and  were  actively  involved  in  the 
engagement.  Drifting  over  the  state  line  into  South  Carolina,  troops  un- 
der Col.  Charles  McDowell  crushed  a party  of  tories  under  Patrick 
Moore,  and  on  August  18  McDowell  dispatched  a contingent  (including 
Burke  Partisans)  under  Col.  Isaac  Shelby  to  Musgrove’s  Mill  on  the 
Enoree  River  in  upper  South  Carolina  to  disperse  a tory  gathering.  There 
they  made  contact  with  and  defeated  a force  of  British  regulars  who  had 
arrived  to  reinforce  the  tories.  This  was  one  of  the  few  times  during  the 
Revolution  that  untrained  militia  defeated  seasoned  British  troops. 

After  receiving  news  of  the  disaster  at  Camden,  McDowell  withdrew 
into  Burke  County  and  on  September  12,  1780,  ambushed  an  element  of 
Ferguson’s  attack  force  at  Cowan’s  Ford  on  Cane  Creek  (near  present 
Dysartsville).  About  ten  days  later  the  “over-mountain  men”  assembled 
at  Sycamore  Shoals  on  the  Watauga  River  (near  present  Elizabethton, 
Tennessee)  and  later  joined  forces  at  Quaker  Meadows  with  troops  from 
Burke,  Surry,  and  Wilkes  counties  to  form  the  combat  team  that  was  to 
counter  Col.  Patrick  Ferguson  at  Kings  Mountain.  The  whig  forces  were 
composed,  among  others,  of  160  militiamen  from  Burke  and  Rutherford 
counties  under  the  command  of  Col.  Charles  McDowell.  Dr.  E.  R. 
White,  a student  of  this  battle,  notes  that  McDowell  had  150  to  200  men 
in  the  field  under  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Kings  Mountain.  Ac- 
cording to  most  authorities,  Maj.  Joseph  McDowell  of  John’s  River  com- 
manded these  troops.  Ferguson  had  from  900  to  1,000  men  at  his  com- 
mand. 

Using  frontier  and  Indian  tactics,  the  patriots  decisively  defeated  the 
forces  of  Ferguson  at  Kings  Mountain  on  October  7,  1780.  Ferguson  was 
killed,  as  were  119  of  his  men;  123  others  were  wounded,  and  664  were 
captured.  Patriot  losses  were  28  killed  and  62  wounded.  The  Burke 
County  troops  under  Maj.  Joseph  McDowell  attacked  the  southeast 
slope,  where  they  fought  between  the  troops  of  Sevier  and  those  of 
Winston.  Ferguson  is  said  to  have  been  killed  directly  in  front  of  them. 

Col.  Charles  McDowell  was  not  involved  in  the  battle.  He  relinquished 
his  command  to  Col.  William  Campbell  of  Virginia  on  October  2 and 
performed  duties  elsewhere.  The  reason  why  he  was  replaced  at  this  bat- 
tle remains  a mystery.  He  may  have  had  some  temporary  disability  that 
restricted  his  effectiveness  at  the  time.  Dr.  White  suggests  that 
McDowell’s  relief  from  command  was  associated  with  the  absence  of  the 
Salisbury  District  commandant,  Brig.  Gen.  Griffith  Rutherford,  from  his 
headquarters.  Rutherford,  a longtime  friend  and  compatriot,  had  been 
captured  at  the  Battle  of  Camden. 
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Map  from  Phifer,  Burke:  The  History  of  a North  Carolina  County,  p.  313. 


At  “Hannah’s”  Cowpens  in  January,  1781,  Burke  militiamen  (again 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  Joseph  McDowell)  were  in  the  front  ranks  of 
Gen.  Daniel  Morgan’s  combat  team,  which  stood  with  its  back  to  the 
swollen  Broad  River  and  inflicted  a smashing  defeat  on  the  arrogant  and 
impetuous  British  officer  Banastre  Tarleton.  Capt.  Alexander  Erwin 
(1750-1829)  of  Burke  County  and  his  horse  riflemen  were  among  those 
militiamen  engaged  at  Cowpens  and  at  Cowan’s  Ford  in  January,  1781. 
Shortly  thereafter,  they  were  among  those  militiamen  scattered  at 
Torrence’s  Tavern  by  Cornwallis’s  cavalry  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Tarleton.  Several  companies  of  Burke  militia  were  with 
Nathanael  Greene’s  army  at  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  in  South 
Carolina.  This  engagement  took  place  on  September  8,  1781,  and  was 
the  last  major  Revolutionary  battle  in  which  Burke  County  troops  were 
involved. 


The  War  of  1812 

The  part  played  by  Burke  residents  in  the  War  of  1812  is  difficult  to 
determine  with  exactitude.  It  is  known  that  the  political  leadership  of 
the  county  supported  the  war.  Israel  Pickens,  a Burke  resident  and  the 
congressman  representing  Burke  and  surrounding  counties,  voted  in 
favor  of  war  taxes  on  salt,  stills,  and  slaves  and  was  an  ardent  and  vocal 
supporter  of  the  war.  Since  the  Jeffersonians  (forerunners  of  the 
Democrats)  outnumbered  the  Federalists  in  the  county’s  political 
leadership,  it  is  believed  that  there  was  strong  support  for  Pres.  James 
Madison  and  his  policies. 

Hostilities  in  the  War  of  1812  were  concentrated  at  sea,  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  and  against  the  Creek  Indians  on  the  southwestern  frontier 
in  Alabama.  Burke  residents  undoubtedly  were  more  interested  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Indians  than  they  were  with  the  campaign  to  capture 
Canada.  Troops  for  all  fronts  were  supplied  from  the  ranks  of  the  militia 
and  from  the  regular  army,  the  latter  being  composed  entirely  of  volun- 
teers. Any  Burke  troops  with  the  regulars  were  probably  in  the  Tenth 
Regiment,  commanded  by  regular  army  Col.  James  Wellborn  of  Wilkes 
County.  This  outfit  was  dispatched  to  the  Canadian  front  but  was  never 
engaged  in  battle,  for  the  conflict  ended  while  it  was  en  route. 

All  able-bodied  men  in  the  county  within  certain  age  limits  belonged 
to  the  militia,  but  those  actually  enrolled  for  war  service  were  known  as 
the  detached  militia.  The  entire  detached  militia  of  North  Carolina  was 
formed  into  two  brigades  of  four  regiments  each,  plus  a regiment  of 
cavalry,  five  companies  of  artillery,  and  six  companies  of  riflemen 
(sharpshooters).  After  the  two  brigades  had  been  organized,  the  troops 
that  comprised  them  were  said  to  be  “embodied”  and  were  allowed  to  go 
home  to  await  call.  The  first  troop  levy  or  requisition  from  Burke  was 
assigned  in  1812  to  the  Eighth  Regiment  and  was  organized  into  two 
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companies — the  Thirteenth  (detached  from  the  Second  and  part  of  the 
First  Burke  regiments)  and  the  Fourteenth  (detached  from  the  Third 
and  part  of  the  First  Burke  regiments).  There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  these  units  were  ever  called  up  for  active  duty.  First  Maj. 
Merritt  Burgin  was  the  only  field  grade  officer  in  this  regiment  from 
Burke  County. 

In  a second  requisition  of  militia  in  August,  1814,  one  company  was 
detached  from  each  of  three  Burke  regiments  and  placed  in  the  Seventh 
Regiment  with  other  troops  from  neighboring  counties.  Athan  Allen 
McDowell,  second  son  of  Col.  Charles  McDowell,  was  second  major  of 
this  regiment  and  was  the  only  field  grade  officer  from  Burke.  In 
January,  1815,  a requisition  was  made  for  a regiment  from  Burke  and 
other  counties.  This  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Col.  John 
McGimsey  (a  resident  of  Burke),  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at 
Wadesboro,  Anson  County,  and  from  there  to  march  to  the  defense  of 
the  southern  frontier.  Sources  indicate  that  troops  levied  from  Burke 
County  in  August,  1814,  also  served  on  the  southwestern  front. 


The  Mexican  War,  1846-1848 

Historians  suggest  that  Pres.  James  K.  Polk  provoked  the  war  with 
Mexico  in  order  that  he  might  succeed  in  the  acquisition  of  California.  A 
dispute  over  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico  was  used  as  a 
pretext  for  intervention.  Generally  speaking,  members  of  the  Whig  party 
in  North  Carolina  opposed  the  war  just  as  they  had  opposed  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  but  the  Democrats  in  the  state  supported  the  actions  of 
the  Democratic  president.  The  war  was  prosecuted  largely  through  the 
use  of  volunteer  militia  companies.  One  regiment  of  North  Carolina 
Volunteers  was  raised  by  the  Whig  governor,  William  A.  Graham,  but  it 
was  poorly  organized  and  shot  through  with  political  strife.  It  saw  no  ac- 
tion in  Mexico  and  included  no  troops  from  Burke  County. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Whig  party  was  stronger  than  the  Democratic  party 
in  Burke  County,  one  must  suppose  that  there  was  strong  opposition  to 
the  Mexican  War  in  that  area.  Yet,  an  examination  of  the  roster  of  Com- 
pany I,  Twelfth  Regiment,  discloses  a few  names  more  prevalent  in 
Burke  than  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Lincoln.  Elijah  Jackson  Kirksey 
(1824-1896)  volunteered  at  Newton  for  service  in  Company  I on  April  20, 
1847.  His  regiment  was  transferred  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  par- 
ticipated in  Gen.  Winfield  Scott’s  brilliant  campaign  to  take  Mexico 
City.  Following  a long,  difficult  march  to  Pueblo,  Kirksey’s  company 
was  engaged  at  the  Battle  of  National  Bridge.  Kirksey  was  severely 
wounded  and  was  given  an  honorable  discharge  for  disability.  He  re- 
turned to  Catawba  County  but  moved  to  Morganton  in  1854.  Kirksey 
was  the  only  Burke  resident  known  with  certainty  to  have  served  in  the 
war  with  Mexico. 
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The  Civil  War,  1861-1865 

Long  before  slavery  had  become  a well-established  and  flourishing  in- 
stitution in  Burke  County,  some  of  the  Ben-Ops  foresaw  and  feared  the 
controversies  developing  between  the  northern  and  southern  states. 
These  controversies — based  on  glaring  social,  economic,  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  sections — and  the  vain  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion through  political  and  legal  means  are  well  known  to  students  of  this 
period. 

In  the  election  of  1860  a split  in  the  Democratic  party  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican  candidate.  The  four-year- 
old  Republican  party  had  no  electoral  ticket  in  North  Carolina,  and  Lin- 
coln received  no  votes  in  Burke  County.  The  election  of  Lincoln  was 
followed  by  the  secession  of  seven  Deep  South  states.  The  Whigs  and 
some  moderate  Democrats  in  Burke  County  were  opposed  to  secession. 
In  January,  1861,  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  Convention  Act, 
which  directed  that  an  election  be  held  on  the  question  of  calling  a con- 
vention to  consider  secession  and  to  elect  120  delegates  to  serve  in  the 
event  the  convention  referendum  carried.  The  vote  in  Burke  County  was 
in  favor  of  the  convention,  718  to  273,  but  Clark  Moulton  Avery,  who 
favored  secession,  defeated  William  Crawford  Erwin,  a unionist,  by  only 
36  votes;  the  statewide  referendum  failed  to  pass. 

On  April  12,  1861,  South  Carolina  (Confederate)  troops  fired  on  the 
federal  Fort  Sumter,  and  three  days  later  President  Lincoln  issued  a call 
to  the  states  for  troops  to  halt  the  rebellion.  The  secretary  of  war  re- 
quested two  regiments  of  militia  from  North  Carolina.  This  move 
solidified  anti-Union  sentiment  in  the  state.  To  furnish  troops  to  invade 
a sister  state  was  unthinkable.  Gov.  John  W.  Ellis  called  the  General 
Assembly  into  emergency  session  on  May  1,  and  an  act  was  passed  to 
provide  for  a convention  to  consider  the  question  of  secession  and  to 
elect  delegates.  Dr.  John  Calhoun  McDowell  (1825-1876),  grandson  of 
Capt.  Joseph  McDowell  of  Pleasant  Gardens,  was  elected  as  delegate 
from  Burke  County. 

The  convention  met  on  May  13  and  on  May  20  unanimously  adopted 
an  Ordinance  of  Secession  and  ratified  the  Provisional  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America.  In  Burke  County,  until  this  moment, 
the  majority  of  the  population  had  shown  due  restraint,  and  little 
evidence  of  uncontrolled  emotionalism  or  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  ei- 
ther the  unionists  or  the  secessionists  existed;  but  after  May  20  the  coun- 
ty leadership  consolidated  behind  the  Confederacy,  and  feelings  ran 
high. 

The  first  company  mobilized  from  Burke  County,  the  Burke  Rifles, 
was  designated  as  Company  G in  the  First  North  Carolina  Regiment. 
The  company  was  enrolled  for  active  service  at  Morganton  on  April  18 
and  was  mustered  into  state  service  at  Raleigh  on  May  13.  On  May  17, 
at  the  request  of  Governor  Ellis,  the  Confederate  secretary  of  war  agreed 
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to  accept  four  regiments  of  twelve-month  enlistees  from  North  Carolina 
and  directed  that  the  first  contingent  be  ordered  to  Richmond.  Company 
G arrived  in  that  city  on  May  21,  and  later  the  entire  regiment  moved  to 
Yorktown  and  began  drilling  and  entrenching. 

On  June  10  the  company  participated  in  the  first  land  battle  of  the 
Civil  War  at  Big  Bethel  Church,  about  13  miles  below  Yorktown.  On 
August  31  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  Confederate  service  for  six 
months,  to  date  from  May  13,  1861  (the  date  its  members  had  been 
mustered  into  state  service).  On  November  12  it  was  mustered  out  of 
Confederate  service  in  Richmond  and  out  of  state  service  in  Raleigh  on 
the  following  day.  The  official  name  of  this  outfit  was  the  First  Regiment 
North  Carolina  Infantry,  but  it  was  popularly  called  the  Bethel  Regi- 
ment. Col.  Daniel  Harvey  Hill  was  the  regimental  commander.  Officers 
of  Company  G (Burke  Rifles)  were  Capt.  Clark  Moulton  Avery;  First  Lt. 
Calvin  Scott  Brown;  and  Second  Lts.  Mark  D.  Armfield,  John  Augustus 
Dickson,  and  James  Charles  Sheffield  McDowell.  In  addition  to  Com- 
pany G,  Burke  County  also  supplied  troops  for  Companies  B and  D of 
the  Eleventh  Regiment  North  Carolina  Troops. 

The  Sixth  Regiment  of  North  Carolina  State  Troops  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  Burke  County.  Isaac  Erwin  Avery,  one  of  the  four  colonels 
who  commanded  this  regiment,  served  as  commanding  officer  from  June 
11,  1862,  until  he  was  killed  in  action  while  leading  Hoke’s  Brigade  at 
Gettysburg  on  July  2,  1863.  “Major,”  he  scribbled  on  a scrap  of  paper 
shortly  before  he  died,  “Tell  my  Father  I died  with  My  face  to  the  enemy 
— I.  E.  Avery.”  The  major  to  whom  the  message  was  addressed  was 
Samuel  McDowell  Tate,  who  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  on  the 
following  day.  Company  D of  the  Sixth  Regiment  was  raised  by  Tate, 
and  he  was  appointed  its  captain  in  May,  1861.  The  enlistees  were  from 
Burke  County.  Tate  was  wounded  at  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia,  on  October 
19,  1864,  and  was  paroled  at  Morganton  on  May  16,  1865. 

Company  E,  Sixth  Regiment,  was  raised  by  Isaac  E.  Avery  and  his 
younger  brother  Alphonso  from  among  residents  of  Burke,  McDowell, 
Mitchell,  and  Yancey  counties.  A company  was  also  organized  in  May, 
1861,  by  E.  Jackson  Kirksey  and  was  called  the  Burke  Tigers.  Company 
K of  the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment,  comprised  of  men  residing  in  Burke  and 
Catawba  counties,  was  organized  at  Hickory  Tavern  on  October  15, 
1861.  James  Charles  Sheffield  McDowell  of  the  old  Bethel  Regiment 
recruited  most  of  the  members  of  Company  B of  the  Fifty-fourth  Regi- 
ment from  Burke  County. 

Company  F,  Forty-first  Regiment  North  Carolina  Troops  (Third  Regi- 
ment North  Carolina  Cavalry),  originally  known  as  the  Davis  Dragoons, 
was  enlisted  at  Morganton  and  mustered  into  Confederate  service  on 
December  17,  1861,  as  Capt.  Thomas  G.  Walton’s  Company  of  North 
Carolina  Volunteers.  It  was  the  first  cavalry  company  recruited  from 
Burke  County.  This  company  performed  picketing  and  scouting  duties 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  southside  Virginia  during  the  early  part  of 
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the  war,  but  in  May,  1864,  it  joined  Barringer’s  Brigade  and  was  exten- 
sively engaged  in  battles  and  screening  operations  for  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  The  brigade  was  virtually  destroyed  on  April  3,  1865, 
at  Nomozine  Church  near  Four  Forks,  Virginia. 

Company  C,  Fifth  Battalion  North  Carolina  Cavalry,  was  enlisted  at 
Morganton  beginning  July  8,  1862.  Initial  recruits  were  from  Burke 
County.  Known  as  the  Burke  Rangers  or  Capt.  Junius  Tate’s  Company 
C of  North  Carolina  Volunteers,  it  served  in  the  Department  of  East 
Tennessee  until  August,  1863,  when  it  became  Company  H,  Sixty-fifth 
Regiment  North  Carolina  Troops  (Sixth  Regiment  North  Carolina 
Cavalry).  This  regiment  was  assigned  to  serve  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 
Burke  enlistees  were  also  present  in  considerable  numbers  in  Company 
B,  Forty-sixth  Regiment.  Company  F of  the  Fifty-eighth  Regiment  like- 
wise included  some  Burke  enlistees. 

After  the  Bethel  Regiment  disbanded,  Capt.  C.  Moulton  Avery  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  was  assigned  to  the  Thirty-third 
Regiment  of  North  Carolina  Troops.  He  was  promoted  to  colonel  (and 
regimental  commander)  in  January,  1862,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  thus 
becoming  the  highest-ranking  officer  from  Burke  County  in  the  Con- 
federate army. 

Various  units  were  formed  for  local  defense.  Veterans  between  the  ages 
of  fifty  and  fifty-five  were  formed  into  a company  with  David  Jackson 
Corpening  (1819-1870)  as  captain.  After  Thomas  G.  Walton  resigned 
from  the  Forty-first  Regiment  in  1862  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment  of  Home  Guards  (Burke  County)  by  Gov.  Zebulon  B. 
Vance.  Maj.  Alphonso  C.  Avery  was  transferred  in  the  summer  of  1864  to 
the  Department  of  North  Carolina  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  was 
authorized  to  organize  a battalion  to  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the 
northwestern  frontier  of  North  Carolina.  His  attempt  to  expand  this  unit 
to  a full  regiment  was  interrupted  by  the  termination  of  the  war. 

In  June,  1864,  the  war  was  carried  into  Burke  County  by  a skillfully 
executed  raid  from  East  Tennessee.  On  June  13  U.S.  Army  Capt.  George 
W.  Kirk  with  about  130  men,  under  orders  from  Maj.  Gen.  John  M. 
Schofield,  proceeded  from  Morristown,  Tennessee,  to  Camp  Vance, 
located  at  Berry’s  Mill  Pond  near  the  railhead,  less  than  6 miles  from 
Morganton.  Before  reveille  on  June  29  a squad  of  the  Federals  entered 
the  camp  under  a flag  of  truce  and  tricked  the  Confederate  lieutenant  in 
charge  into  terms  of  surrender — which  it  immediately  violated  by  burn- 
ing every  building  except  the  hospital,  “which  the  surgeons  by  their 
blarney  and  ingenious  pursuasion  [sic]  saved  intact.”  All  camp  records 
were  burned,  and  about  277  prisoners  were  captured.  The  principal  mis- 
sion of  the  expedition,  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridge  across  the 
Yadkin  River,  was  not  accomplished. 

The  Burke  Home  Guard,  reinforced  by  volunteers  from  Caldwell, 
Catawba,  and  Iredell  counties  and  a contingent  of  Salisbury  prison 
guards,  gathered  at  Morganton  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  Kirk  and 
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recovering  the  prisoners.  Several  horsemen  managed  to  get  in  advance  of 
the  retreating  raiders  on  the  Piedmont  Springs  road  14  miles  from 
Morganton,  but  they  delivered  only  one  volley  from  the  roadside  and 
retired.  Kirk  left  the  road,  however,  and  passed  along  the  top  of  the  west 
side  of  Brown  Mountain  before  reentering  the  road  on  Jonas  Ridge. 
Local  forces  of  the  First  Regiment  North  Carolina  Troops  overtook  him 
on  the  Winding  Stairs  21  miles  from  Morganton,  but  Kirk  was  in  a 
strong  position  where  his  men  could  easily  fire  upon  their  pursuers  com- 
ing up  the  road.  The  Home  Guard  under  Col.  T.  G.  Walton  was  strung 
out  for  a mile  or  more  along  the  road  down  the  mountain  and  had  no 
space  in  which  to  form  except  in  the  narrow  cart-road.  Therefore  they 
retired,  and  Kirk  crossed  Jonas  Ridge  unmolested.  He  arrived  in  Knox- 
ville with  132  of  his  prisoners,  but  the  Union  high  command  nevertheless 
disapproved  of  such  expeditions. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  Maj.  Gen.  George  Stoneman,  an  expert  Union 
cavalryman,  was  directed  to  carry  out  a raid  into  western  North 
Carolina.  After  an  extensive  expedition  through  that  section  Stoneman 
arrived  at  Lenoir  on  April  15.  There  he  split  up  his  command,  ordering  a 
division  led  by  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  Alvan  C.  Gillem  to  proceed  to  Morgan- 
ton. Stoneman  then  moved  into  Tennessee  with  prisoners  and  the 
remainder  of  his  command. 

Gillem  reached  the  Rocky  Ford  on  the  Catawba  River  2Vi  miles  north 
of  Morganton  on  April  17,  where  he  found  the  bridge  torn  up,  the  ford 
blocked,  and  enemy  troops  deployed  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  Burke 
Home  Guard  (comprised  of  eighty  to  300  men)  under  Col.  T.  G.  Walton 
had  assembled  there  to  contest  the  river  crossing.  Some  firing  took  place 
between  the  two  forces,  but  the  Home  Guard  scattered  when  the  Union 
cavalry  outflanked  it  by  crossing  the  river  about  a quarter  of  a mile  up- 
stream. Historian  Ina  W.  Van  Noppen  notes  that  “The  men  who  had 
defended  the  river  fled  in  every  direction,  to  woods  and  mountains.  As 
the  Union  troops  entered  Morganton  the  village  looked  deserted,  doors 
closed  and  windows  darkened  by  shutters;  only  women  and  children 
remained  to  face  the  foe.” 

The  homes  of  the  village  were  entered,  food  taken,  and  barns  ran- 
sacked. Plundering  and  pillaging  were  carried  out  at  many  of  the  nearby 
plantations.  The  courthouse  records  at  Morganton  were  piled  up  and 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Camp  followers  and  female  Union  sym- 
pathizers (said  to  be  predominantly  from  the  South  Mountain  area)  par- 
ticipated in  the  thievery  and  destruction  with  the  drunken,  un- 
disciplined troops.  After  a time,  the  mob-army  moved  on  to  Marion  and 
Pleasant  Gardens. 

The  Burke  County  soldier  in  the  Civil  War  suffered  the  same  depriva- 
tions, experienced  the  same  anxieties,  committed  the  same  glorious  and 
inglorious  acts,  accepted  death,  and  was  destroyed  by  pain  in  a manner 
indistinguishable  from  that  characteristic  of  Confederate  soldiers  from 
other  areas.  According  to  the  Civil  War  roster  compiled  by  S.  J.  Ervin, 
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Jr.,  1,285  persons  from  the  county  were  inducted  into  military  or  naval 
service.  In  addition,  at  least  250  served  in  Col.  T.  G.  Walton’s  Home 
Guard  and  other  local  defense  units.  The  roster  lists  113  killed  in  action, 
9 missing  in  action,  139  dead  from  disease,  and  178  others  wounded  in 
battle.  As  Ervin  has  pointed  out,  the  record  of  casualties  he  compiled  is 
seriously  incomplete.  An  estimate  of  490  Burke  soldiers  who  gave  their 
lives  to  battle  or  disease  during  the  Civil  War  is  certainly  a conservative 
one. 

A large  percentage  of  Burke  soldiers  was  captured  at  least  once  and 
spent  a considerable  amount  of  time  in  Union  prisons.  Some  who  were 
exchanged  were  captured  twice.  Many  died  while  in  prison — some  from 
wounds  incurred  immediately  before  they  were  captured,  others  from 
disease.  Desertions  and  absences  without  leave  were  fairly  common 
among  Burke  County  troops,  but  few  deserters  from  the  county  joined 
the  enemy  or  became  bushwhackers. 


Reconstruction  and  Military  Rule 

Preceding  chapters  have  indicated  the  disastrous  impact  of  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  on  every  facet  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  Burke  community.  The  educational  system  was  stunted,  banking 
was  destroyed,  government  services  almost  disappeared,  and  railroad 
development  came  to  a grinding  halt.  Reconstruction  politics  created 
further  disruptions,  violence,  hatred,  and  distrust. 

Confederate  forces  surrendered  in  April,  1865,  but  North  Carolina 
remained  under  military  rule  for  the  balance  of  that  year.  In  August,  125 
U.S.  Army  troops  were  stationed  in  Morganton.  In  late  October  all 
cavalry  units  departed,  but  three  infantry  companies  remained.  The 
primary  mission  of  these  troops  was  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  welfare  of  the  freed  Negroes. 

On  May  29,  1865,  Pres.  Andrew  Johnson  issued  a proclamation  ap- 
pointing W.  W.  Holden  provisional  governor  of  North  Carolina  until 
such  time  as  a normal  state  government  could  be  restored.  He  also 
directed  Holden  to  call  a convention  to  reorganize  the  state  government 
and  get  North  Carolina  back  into  the  Union.  Burke  County  chose  Tod  R. 
Caldwell,  a Whig  leader  of  the  antebellum  era,  as  its  delegate  to  this 
convention.  President  Johnson  later  decreed  that  in  order  for  the  state  to 
be  returned  to  the  Union  the  convention  must  repeal  the  1861  Ordinance 
of  Secession,  officially  abolish  slavery,  and  cancel  the  state’s  debt  for 
war  expenses. 

The  convention  followed  these  directives  and  also  arranged  for  an 
election  of  legislators  and  other  state  officials  to  be  held  the  following 
November.  At  this  election  the  voters  of  the  state  ratified  the  ordinance 
repealing  secession  and  adopted  the  ordinance  abolishing  slavery.  When 
the  convention  of  1865  reassembled  in  May,  1866,  and  proposed  a num- 
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ber  of  amendments  to  the  state  constitution,  the  electors  in  Burke 
County  voted  in  favor  of  ratification  by  a margin  of  276  to  201,  but  the 
state  at  large  rejected  these  proposals. 

In  1866  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  refused  to  ratify  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
set  forth  the  basic  civil  rights  to  be  accorded  to  former  slaves.  On  March 
2,  1867,  the  first  of  the  harsh  Congressional  Reconstruction  Acts  was 
passed,  which  declared  that  no  legal  state  government  existed  in  the 
Confederate  states  (except  Tennessee)  and  again  placed  each  state  un- 
der military  control.  Troop  units  were  garrisoned  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  South,  and  two  companies  of  Federal  troops  were  again 
stationed  at  Morganton.  This  encampment,  established  on  a vacant 
town  lot  in  April,  1867,  was  the  command  post  for  fifteen  surrounding 
counties.  It  remained  in  Burke  County  until  July,  1868.  The  state  and 
county  governments  continued  to  operate  throughout  this  period,  but  it 
was  understood  that  ultimate  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  Army’s  Second  Military  District. 

In  March,  1867,  the  Republican  party  was  formally  organized  in  North 
Carolina.  A new  state  constitution,  which  extended  suffrage  to  black 
males,  was  written  by  a convention  totally  controlled  by  the  Republi- 
cans. The  General  Assembly,  also  dominated  by  the  Republicans,  then 
ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Having  fulfilled  all  these  require- 
ments, North  Carolina  was  again  allowed  to  send  representatives  and 
senators  to  Congress,  and  military  rule  was  discontinued  in  the  state. 
Throughout  this  period  of  military  rule,  friction  between  local  inhabi- 
tants and  Yankee  soldiers  was  apparently  rare. 

In  April,  1868,  about  three  months  before  military  rule  was  discon- 
tinued, a general  election  was  held  to  choose  new  state  and  national  of- 
ficers and  to  place  the  new  state  constitution  before  the  voters  for 
ratification.  By  this  time  the  air  had  cleared  to  some  degree,  and 
Reconstruction  party  alignments  had  jelled.  The  Conservative 
(Democratic)  party  was  composed  of  prewar  Democrats  and  former 
Whigs  who  had  supported  the  Civil  War  to  the  bitter  end,  war  veterans, 
plantation  gentry,  yeoman  farmers,  and  artisans.  The  Republican  party 
was  composed  of  die-hard  Unionists,  disaffected  Confederates,  carpet- 
baggers, blacks,  and  many  poor  whites  who  had  always  suffered  under 
the  slaveocracy.  A short  but  uncommonly  bitter  campaign  ensued,  but 
the  Republicans  were  able  to  hold  the  black  vote  (many  Conservatives 
did  not  vote).  The  new  constitution  was  ratified,  and  Republicans  at  all 
levels  were  swept  into  office. 

Tod  R.  Caldwell,  an  antebellum  Union  Whig,  ran  for  lieutenant  gover- 
nor on  the  Republican  ticket  and  was  elected.  W.  W.  Holden, 
Republican  candidate  for  governor,  defeated  Thomas  S.  Ashe,  his  Con- 
servative opponent,  779  to  635  in  Burke  County,  and  the  proposed  con- 
stitution was  ratified  by  the  same  vote.  (Burke  County  elected  its  first 
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board  of  county  commissioners  in  1868.  This  and  all  other  county  offices 
except  sheriff  were  filled  by  Republicans,  but  the  vote  was  close  in  the 
county.) 

The  Republicans  controlled  the  state  legislature  for  only  two  years 
(1868-1870),  but  this  was  long  enough  to  earn  them  a bad  reputation 
among  North  Carolina  historians.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan,  deadly  enemy  of 
Radical  Republicanism,  was  active  during  this  period  but  dwindled 
away  about  1871  when  the  Democrats  (Conservatives)  regained  control 
of  the  legislature.  No  evidence  has  been  found  to  suggest  that  this 
organization  was  openly  active  in  Burke  County. 

In  March,  1865,  the  United  States  Congress  created  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  to  help  the  liberated  slaves  adjust  to  their  new  status  and  to 
provide  them  with  economic  assistance,  medical  care,  and  schooling.  In 
late  1865  Morgan  ton  was  selected  as  a bureau  post,  and  the  designated 
agent-in-charge  arrived  in  January,  1866.  Although  the  bureau  was  a 
burr  in  the  flesh  of  most  whites,  nothing  has  been  found  to  indicate  that 
the  agent  was  corrupt  or  grossly  incompetent. 

After  the  Democrats  regained  control  of  the  legislature  in  1870  they  in- 
stituted impeachment  proceedings  against  Governor  Holden.  Holden 
was  removed  from  office  in  March,  1871,  and  Lt.  Gov.  Tod  R.  Caldwell 
immediately  became  governor.  Caldwell  completed  Holden’s  term  and 
was  reelected  in  1872.  He  was  thus  governor  in  his  own  right  from 
January  1,  1873,  until  July  11,  1874,  when  he  died  in  office.  Caldwell  was 
a good  man  and  a decent,  conscientious  public  servant,  but  his  views 
were  contrary  to  those  of  the  great  majority  of  white  people  in  his  state 
and  county. 

After  1871  much  of  the  excitement  and  drama  of  the  early  Reconstruc- 
tion period  disappeared,  the  Klan  faded,  and  the  people  of  Burke 
County  began  to  forget  the  terrible  events  of  the  previous  decade.  A regi- 
ment of  Federal  troops  returned  once  more  about  1873  in  an  effort  to 
control  the  illicit  manufacture  of  whiskey  in  the  South  Mountains,  but 
the  incursion  was  short-lived. 


The  Spanish- Am  eric  an  War , 1898 
The  United  States  declared  war  on  Spain  in  April,  1898,  and  the 
hostilities  lasted  only  four  months.  North  Carolina  provided  three  regi- 
ments of  infantry.  Forty-one  men  volunteered  from  Burke  County  and 
were  consolidated  with  enlistees  from  Caldwell  County  to  form  a com- 
pany. The  contingent  was  stationed  briefly  at  Camp  Dan  Russell  in 
Raleigh.  It  was  never  properly  trained,  equipped,  or  supplied,  and  it  suf- 
fered the  constant  threat  of  a typhoid  fever  epidemic  in  camp.  It  never 
left  the  area,  and  its  personnel  were  mustered  out  of  service  in 
November. 
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The  World  War,  1917-1918 

On  April  6,  1917,  Congress  approved  a resolution  declaring  that  the 
United  States  was  at  war  against  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe.  The 
people  of  Burke  County  had  looked  on  as  their  country  became  more  in- 
volved and  more  victimized  by  events  that  occurred  randomly  from  the 
time  the  war  in  Europe  had  begun  in  1914.  When  the  fateful  decision 
came,  they  were  reconciled  to  it  and  were  prepared  to  serve. 

When  the  Selective  Service  Act  became  operational,  3,971  men  were 
enrolled  in  Burke  County.  The  county  eventually  contributed  885  men  to 
the  U.S.  Army  and  Marine  Corps  (113  of  whom  were  black)  and  57  men 
to  the  navy.  Twenty-two  Burke  residents  died  while  in  service  during  the 
war. 

Meanwhile,  at  home  in  Burke  County,  in  spite  of  the  tragic  diversion 
of  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918,  a total  war  mobilization  program  took 
form.  Following  a directive  from  Gov.  Thomas  W.  Bickett  in  the  autumn 
of  1917,  Burke,  as  well  as  other  counties,  formed  militia  units  for  the 
maintenance  of  internal  peace.  Joseph  Ernest  Erwin  (1867-1954)  was 
captain  of  the  Burke  unit  (Forty-seventh  Company),  and  he  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Burke  County  Council  of  Defense,  which  coordinated  all 
war-related  activities  of  the  civilian  population.  In  November,  1917,  a 
Soldier’s  Business  Aid  Committee  was  formed.  This  organization  under- 
took “free  of  charge,  to  aid  soldiers  and  sailors  in  any  legal  or  business 
matter  entrusted  to  them”  while  servicemen  were  away  from  home.  Its 
members  also  volunteered  to  assist  families  of  servicemen  if  need  oc- 
curred, to  train  disabled  veterans,  and  to  help  returnees  to  secure  em- 
ployment. A Burke  County  Food  Administration  was  established  to  ex- 
pedite the  programs  of  national  administrator  Herbert  Hoover  to  con- 
serve food.  Wheatless  or  meatless  days  and  “victory  gardens”  subjected 
the  patriotic  populace  to  stringent  food  accommodations  that  were  borne 
gracefully. 


The  Avery-Jackson  Duel,  1788 

At  the  time  of  this  event  Andrew  Jackson  was  a twenty-one-year-old 
lawyer.  Waightstill  Avery,  aged  forty-seven,  was  a well-established 
lawyer  who  lived  at  Swan  Ponds  in  Burke  County.  Avery  was  a graduate 
of  Princeton  College  and  a former  colonel  of  militia  in  the  Revolution. 
He  had  aided  in  the  creation  of  the  state  constitution  of  1776  and  had 
served  for  a brief  period  as  the  state’s  first  attorney  general.  The  two  op- 
posed each  other  in  a case  tried  at  Jonesboro,  Washington  County  (pres- 
ent Tennessee).  During  the  trial,  Jackson  became  irked  at  Avery’s 
patronizing  manner  and  accused  him  of  taking  illegal  fees.  Avery  retort- 
ed that  this  was  a falsehood,  whereupon  Jackson  impetuously  challenged 
him  to  a duel.  Avery  accepted  the  challenge.  The  seconds  of  the  two  men 
soon  found  that  neither  wished  to  shoot  the  other  and  that  the  accusa- 
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tion  concerning  illegal  fees  had  been  unjustified.  Consequently,  when 
the  duel  took  place  each  man  fired  high  into  the  air,  well  above  the  head 
of  his  adversary.  “The  entire  incident,”  one  writer  has  noted,  “was  an 
empty  farce  which  might  have  ended  tragically  and  does  not  add  to  the 
stature  of  either  man.” 


The  Carson- Vance  Duel,  1827 

Robert  Brank  Vance  was  born  in  Buncombe  County  about  1793.  He 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1823.  In  1825  Vance 
was  defeated  for  this  office  by  Samuel  Price  Carson,  a son  of  Col.  John 
Carson  of  Buck  Creek,  Burke  County.  Vance  decided  to  run  against  Car- 
son  again  in  1827.  In  a debate  at  Morganton  toward  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, Vance  insinuated  that  during  the  Revolutionary  War  Carson’s 
father  had  requested  the  British  army  not  to  interfere  with  his  property 
and  that  he  had  been  a tory  sympathizer.  By  employing  such  rhetoric 
Vance  tried  to  portray  Carson  as  cowardly,  but  Carson  handily  defeated 
him  in  the  election.  Col.  John  Carson  later  wrote  Vance  an  abusive  let- 
ter, and  Vance  thereupon  challenged  Samuel  Carson  to  a duel.  The  duel 
took  place  at  Saluda  Gap,  South  Carolina  (by  this  date  dueling  had  been 
outlawed  in  North  Carolina).  Vance  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  duel 
and  died  at  a roadside  hotel  thirty-two  hours  later.  Carson  was  power- 
fully affected  by  the  tragedy.  He  died  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  in 
November,  1840. 


The  Frances  Silver  Murder  Case,  1831-1833 

The  Frankie  Silver  story  is  the  most  widely  publicized  of  the  legends 
associated  with  Burke  County  that  have  a basis  in  fact.  Actually  a mur- 
der mystery  featuring  sex,  violence,  depravity,  brutality,  courtroom 
drama,  and  possibly  unrequited  love,  it  has  all  the  elements  of  a modern 
best  seller.  It  has  been  seized  upon  as  source  material  by  propounders  of 
doggerel,  balladists,  students  of  North  Carolina  folklore,  newspaper 
feature  writers,  and  scholars  of  history  at  the  graduate  level. 

Charles  (Charlie)  Silver  in  1831  lived  with  his  wife  Frances  (Frankie) 
Stewart  Silver  and  their  infant  daughter  in  a cabin  in  Burke  (present 
Mitchell)  County.  On  December  22,  1831,  Charlie  disappeared,  and 
enough  evidence  was  uncovered  in  the  neighborhood  to  justify  the 
issuance  of  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Frankie,  her  mother  Barbara 
Stewart,  and  her  brother  Blackston  Stewart,  for  what  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  murder  of  her  husband.  On  January  10,  1832,  following  a 
hearing,  the  accused  were  jailed.  Three  days  later,  Frankie’s  father  ap- 
plied for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  a second  hearing  was  granted.  At 
this  time  (January  17)  Barbara  and  Blackston  Stewart  were  discharged 
from  custody  and  placed  under  bond;  a dismissal  of  Frankie  was  not 
considered. 
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Frankie’s  case  came  under  consideration  on  March  17,  1832,  in  Burke 
County  Superior  Court.  Burgess  S.  Gaither,  then  a young  lawyer,  was 
clerk  of  court,  and  it  is  believed  that  Nicholas  W.  Woodfin,  a Buncombe 
County  lawyer,  was  defense  attorney.  The  grand  jury  found  a true  bill 
against  Frankie,  and  trial  proceedings  began  on  March  29.  On  Friday, 
March  30,  a judgment  of  guilty  was  rendered,  and  Frankie  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  at  the  next  term  of  court.  An  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  but  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
was  sustained.  The  date  of  execution  was  repeatedly  delayed,  and  after 
fourteen  months  in  jail  Frankie  escaped  with  the  assistance  of  outsiders. 
Frankie,  dressed  in  boys’  clothing  and  wearing  her  hair  short,  was 
spirited  away  by  her  uncle  and  father;  but  she  was  apprehended  several 
days  later  in  Rutherford  County  and  was  finally  hanged  on  July  12,  1833, 
on  Damon’s  Hill  in  Morganton,  the  traditional  place  for  executions. 
(Frankie  Silver  is  believed  to  have  been  the  second  female  to  be  hanged 
in  Burke  County.  At  least  one  female  slave,  Betsey,  who  belonged  to 
John  McTaggart,  was  hanged  in  the  summer  of  1813  after  being  judged 
guilty  in  county  court  of  having  served  as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
her  master.) 

Much  speculation  as  to  what  actually  motivated  the  Silver  murder 
has  been  handed  down,  but  statements  made  in  later  years  by  Col.  B.  S. 
Gaither  seem  unassailable.  Gaither  claimed  that  Charlie  had  mistreated 
Frankie  and  that  she  had  acted  in  self-defense.  Furthermore,  according 
to  N.  W.  Woodfin,  “the  law  at  that  time  did  not  allow  her  to  testify  in 
court  and  she  was  convicted.  If  she  could  have  told  her  story  to  the  jury, 
the  result  would  have  been  different.  I rode  through  the  mountains  three 
weeks  to  get  signatures  to  her  plea  for  pardon.  I got  a goodly  number  but 
Governor  [David  L.]  Swain  refused  to  interfere.” 


The  W.  W.  Avery- Samuel  Fleming  Altercation , 1851 

William  Waightstill  Avery  was  a leading  lawyer  and  a successful 
Democratic  politician  in  Morganton  at  the  time  this  incident  occurred. 
Samuel  Fleming,  a native  of  Maryland,  was  a merchant  in  Burnsville. 
Both  men  had  served  in  the  previous  legislature  and  had  once  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  one  another. 

The  trouble  began  on  Saturday,  October  21,  in  the  courtroom  in 
Marion  where  Avery  appeared  as  legal  counsel  for  Ephraim  Greenlee, 
the  guardian  of  John  H.  Greenlee.  Fleming  held  claims  of  indebtedness 
against  John  H.  Greenlee  and  was  attempting  to  collect  them  by  legal 
means.  The  Greenlees  held  that  the  debts  were  fraudulent.  Avery 
defended  his  client’s  position  vigorously,  and  Fleming  apparently  took 
offense,  for  he  afterward  attacked  Avery  with  a cowhide  whip.  Avery  was 
a smaller  man  and  unarmed,  and  thus  took  quite  a beating.  During  the 
following  week  he  attended  court  in  Caldwell  County  and  maintained  an 
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outwardly  calm  appearance,  but  Morganton  was  in  an  uproar.  Word  was 
about  that  Avery’s  relatives  had  told  him  that  he  must  kill  Fleming. 

Superior  court  convened  in  Morganton  in  November,  about  three 
weeks  after  the  cowhiding  incident.  Avery  was  present  in  court  and  went 
unobtrusively  about  his  affairs,  but  the  following  day  Fleming  came  into 
town  and  spent  the  morning  boasting  of  his  courage  and  making 
degrading  remarks  about  Avery.  When  court  reconvened  following  the 
noon  recess,  Fleming  came  into  the  courtroom,  entered  the  enclosed  bar, 
and  stood  at  the  clerk’s  desk  in  front  of  Avery.  Observers  in  the  court- 
room were  aghast.  Nicholas  W.  Woodfin  called  to  Fleming,  who  saun- 
tered over  to  talk  with  the  Asheville  lawyer.  Avery  stood  up,  took  a step 
or  two  forward,  drew  a pistol  from  an  inside  pocket,  and  fired  point- 
blank  at  Fleming,  killing  him  instantly.  The  officer  of  the  court  and  all 
the  lawyers  and  spectators  present  witnessed  the  spectacle.  At  his  subse- 
quent trial  before  a Burke  County  jury  Avery  was  pronounced  not  guilty, 
based  on  a plea  of  temporary  insanity.  The  incident  had  a profound  ef- 
fect on  his  psychic  and  emotional  makeup,  but  he  continued  to  be  a suc- 
cessful lawyer  and  public  servant  until  he  was  killed  by  Capt.  George  W. 
Kirk’s  sharpshooters  in  1864. 


The  Lynching  of  Stack  and  Boone,  1889 

About  1887  Robert  Parker,  while  engaged  in  an  altercation  in  Union 
County,  killed  a certain  Stack,  was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  was 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months  in  the  penitentiary.  He  was  pardoned 
before  his  term  expired,  and  in  1888  he  moved  to  Rutherford  College  and 
entered  the  school  as  a ministerial  student.  On  August  9,  1889,  “just 
about  sunrise,”  he  was  shot  and  killed  from  ambush. 

Suspicion  was  immediately  focused  on  Frank  Stack,  who  at  the  time 
of  Parker’s  1887  trial  for  manslaughter  was  reported  to  have  vowed  he 
would  kill  Parker  to  avenge  his  brother’s  death.  Stack  had  no  alibi,  and 
abundant  circumstantial  evidence  led  to  his  arrest  and  confinement  in 
the  county  jail  at  Morganton. 

On  August  31,  1889,  Calvin  Copeland  and  Eli  Holder,  two  white  men, 
were  walking  along  the  road  near  Willow  Tree  Campground  where  a 
black  camp  meeting  was  in  progress.  They  met  three  black  men  who 
were  standing  abreast  in  the  road.  Copeland  remarked  to  them  “that 
they  might  give  half  the  road.”  A pistol  fired  by  one  of  the  black  men 
mortally  wounded  Holder,  whose  dying  statement  was  that  Dave  Boone 
had  shot  him.  It  was  supposed  that  since  Copeland  and  Dave  Boone  had 
recently  quarreled,  Boone  had  intended  to  shoot  Copeland  and  had  mis- 
takenly shot  Eli  Holder.  Boone  was  arrested  and  given  a hearing. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  lodged  in  the  Burke  County  jail. 

Three  days  later  the  Morganton  Star  published  an  inflammatory 
editorial  in  which  the  editor  declared: 
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We  would  be  the  last  person  to  encourage  a departure  from  the  law,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  . . . Old  citizens  tell  us  that 
Noblet  [Alfred  W.  Noblitt,  hanged  in  December,  1855]  was  the  last  man  hung  in 
Burke  County  and  that  took  place  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  murders  in  the 
county  since  that  time  cannot  be  counted  on  your  fingers,  and  not  a man  has  suf- 
fered the  penalty  under  the  gallows. 

After  midnight  on  September  11  approximately  115  masked  men  en- 
tered the  jail,  overpowered  the  jailor  and  his  assistant,  took  Frank  Stack 
and  Dave  Boone  from  their  cells,  and  hanged  them.  Both  men  professed 
their  innocence  until  the  end.  Several  newspapers  were  outraged  by  the 
act,  and  Gov.  Daniel  G.  Fowle  issued  a proclamation  condemning 
lynching. 
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XVI.  AN  OVERVIEW,  1920-1977 


The  decade  following  the  First  World  War  was  one  of  international 
peace  and  prosperity.  During  these  years  Burke  County  was  still  nearly 
80  percent  rural  and  agrarian.  In  1930  the  population  of  Morganton  was 
only  6,001;  Valdese,  1,816;  Drexel,  781;  Glen  Alpine,  529;  Connelly 
Springs,  384;  Rutherford  College,  330;  and  Hildebran,  246.  In  1927  the 
farm  population  was  reported  as  12,667,  of  which  almost  3,000  persons 
lived  on  tenant  farms.  A high  percentage  of  the  people  still  traded  at 
isolated  country  stores. 

The  decade  of  the  1920s  witnessed  a continuing  departure  of  nonwhite 
residents  from  the  county,  a trend  that  began  at  the  time  of  emancipa- 
tion (28  percent  of  the  population  was  nonwhite  in  1860)  and  did  not 
begin  to  stabilize  until  1930  (when  only  8.9  percent  was  nonwhite). 


Corner  of  Union  and  Sterling  streets,  Morganton,  1916.  Photograph  courtesy  R.  M. 
Lineberger. 


The  Years  of  the  Great  Depression 

The  stock  market  crash  of  October,  1929,  has  been  considered  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  Great  Depression,  but  inasmuch  as  Burke  County 
did  not  participate  to  any  marked  degree  in  the  boom  of  the  1920s,  it  did 
not  suffer  during  the  Depression  to  a degree  commensurate  with  the 
large  urban  areas  of  the  country.  Wages  and  farm  income  had  not  risen 
markedly  during  the  1920s,  and  the  collapse  was  thus  not  precipitous  or 
dramatic. 

By  1930,  however,  the  Burke  County  workingman  had  begun  to  feel 
the  pinch.  The  Alpine  Cotton  Mill  closed  down  completely  for  a long 
period  of  time,  and  its  employees  were  destitute.  Other  companies  laid 


off  workers,  reduced  wages,  and  shortened  the  work  week.  In  1930-1931 
able-bodied  men  were  laboring  at  public  works  for  20  cents  an  hour.  The 
state  institutions  located  at  Morganton  also  paid  extremely  low  wages. 

Many  Burke  County  industrial  workers  lived  on  farms  or  had  access  to 
some  cultivatable  land,  and  astute  contemporary  observers  have  cited 
this  as  a major  reason  why  Burke  workers  perhaps  suffered  less  than 
others  during  the  Depression.  A picture  of  the  standard  of  living  of  most 
citizens  can  be  derived  from  the  following  statistics  derived  from  the 
1930  census: 


Homes  receiving  electric  service:  1,996 
Residential  telephones:  963 
Families  having  radio  sets:  705 
Automobiles  valued  at  less  than  $1,000:  2,541 
Automobiles  valued  at  more  than  $1,000:  479 

Local  efforts  were  made  to  assist  those  in  need.  A Community  Chest 
was  organized,  free  meals  were  served  to  the  unemployed,  and  a locally 
designed  employment  agency  was  created.  New  Deal  measures,  begun  in 
1932,  brought  additional  funds  and  jobs  into  the  community.  A new  post 
office  at  Morganton  was  approved  in  1933,  and  a “New  Scenic  Highway” 
(the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway)  was  projected;  it  was  eventually  routed 
through  the  northern  tip  of  the  county.  Farmers  in  1933  were  paid  more 
than  $10,000  in  acreage  allotments  for  wheat  they  did  not  plant. 

In  July,  1933,  a Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp  was  established  at 
Enola.  Two  hundred  young  unemployed  eighteen-  to  twenty-five-year- 
old  men  were  put  to  work  in  the  mountainous  areas  of  Burke  County 
cleaning  up  watersheds,  building  U.S.  Forest  Service  roads,  controlling 
soil  erosion,  constructing  lookout  posts  for  the  Forest  Service,  building 
telephone  lines  to  Forest  Service  command  posts,  and  fighting  fires.  The 
tasks  accomplished  by  the  CCC  at  Camp  Dyer  at  Enola  were  of  great 
value  to  Burke  County  for  many  years  afterward. 

From  the  beginning  the  Depression  placed  a great  strain  on  the  finan- 
cial community  of  the  nation  and  especially  on  the  banking  system. 
Burke  County  was  fortunate  in  that  it  had  a sound  bank  administered 
by  an  honest,  conservative,  and  dedicated  banker,  A.  M.  Ingold.  Ingold 
had  solid  backing  from  the  bank’s  board  of  directors  and  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  county.  When  one  or  two  substantial 
deposits  were  withdrawn,  the  board  of  directors  placed  securities  wdth 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  sufficient  to  cover  a loan  large  enough  to  pay 
out  all  the  deposits  of  the  Morganton  institution  other  than  deposits  that 
the  directors  themselves  controlled.  On  March  9,  1933,  Pres.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  declared  a bank  holiday.  When  the  moratorium  was  lifted  on 
March  16,  “deposits  flooded  the  local  Bank.”  By  1935  economic  condi- 
tions had  improved,  and  the  remainder  of  the  decade  was  one  of  growth, 
but  not  rapid  expansion. 
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These  two  views  of  West  Union  Street,  ca.  1890  and  1937  respectively,  suggest  that 
relatively  little  of  Morganton’s  townscape  architecture  underwent  significant  alteration 
between  these  two  dates.  Photograph  at  top  courtesy  R.  M.  Lineberger;  at  bottom  from 
State,  V (September  4,  1937),  p.  13. 

World  War  II  and  the  Years  Since 
Burke  County  lost  at  least  118  servicemen  in  World  War  II.  Many 
others  received  grievous  wounds,  both  psychological  and  physical,  which 
affected  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Burke  County  enlistees  and 
draftees  were  not  clustered  in  any  particular  unit  during  the  war  but 
were  scattered  throughout  the  various  services.  The  home  front  was  sub- 
jected to  the  same  moderate  austerity  program  that  was  applied  to  the 
other  communities  in  the  nation.  Many  workers  who  had  not  entered  the 
military  service  migrated  to  the  shipyards,  particularly  those  located  in 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  where  wages  were  much  higher  than  at  local  in- 
dustrial plants.  Consequently,  a severe  labor  shortage  developed  in 
Burke  County.  In  spite  of  their  troubles,  almost  all  of  Burke’s  industries 
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Facing  west  on  Union  Street,  Morganton,  1948.  Photograph  courtesy  Morganton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

operated  profitably  until  the  close  of  hostilities  and  even  more  profitably 
in  the  years  that  followed. 

In  Burke  County  after  World  War  II  prosperity  and  economic  growth 
were  the  significant  features  of  the  decade.  Neither  the  Korean  War,  the 
recession  of  1957,  the  Vietnam  War,  the  recession  of  1970,  nor  even  the 
severe  recession  of  1973-1975  appeared  to  alter  to  any  marked  degree  the 
general  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  entire  population. 
With  the  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  state  institutions  and  in- 
stallations, state  employees  became  more  numerous  than  in  any  county 
other  than  Wake  and  Orange. 

The  secondary  road  program  of  Gov.  W.  Kerr  Scott  and  the  creation 
later  of  rural  community  fire  departments  and  water-supply  corpora- 
tions also  enhanced  the  quality  of  rural  life.  Desegregation  of  schools, 
peacefully  accomplished,  and  other  civil  rights-related  governmental  ac- 
tions increased  educational  and  employment  opportunities  for  black 
residents.  By  1970,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  100  years,  the  percent- 
age of  nonwhites  in  the  county’s  population  was  on  the  increase.  (By 
1940  a quarter  of  the  population  was  urban,  and  this  percentage  changed 
but  little  during  subsequent  decades.) 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  came  a crying  need 
for  more  and  better  roads.  The  demand  was  met  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Governors  Terry  Sanford  (1961-1965)  and  Robert  W.  Scott 
(1969-1973).  In  1931  there  were  fewer  than  60  miles  of  hard-surface  roads 
in  the  county,  and  by  1950  the  number  had  increased  to  only  157.6  miles. 
During  the  next  twenty-five  years  410.6  miles  of  road  were  hard- 
surfaced, and  many  of  them  were  repeatedly  modernized  and  improved. 
The  construction  of  Interstate  Highway  40  in  1960-1961  as  an  east-west 
artery  through  the  county  ameliorated  many  traffic  problems  and 
stimulated  local  business  to  a marked  degree.  By  1976  there  were  an  es- 
timated 31,548  automobiles  and  9,631  trucks  registered  in  Burke 
County. 
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The  industrialization  of  the  county,  the  expansion  and  increase  in  the 
number  of  state  institutions,  the  shift  of  several  of  the  larger  industrial 
companies  into  multinational  and  national  corporations,  the  develop- 
ment of  resort  and  retirement  communities — such  as  Gingercake  Acres 
(1955),  Lake  Linville  Acres,  and  Holiday  Shores  (1961) — and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Western  Piedmont  Community  College  brought  together 
many  skilled  and  talented  people,  homogenized  the  population,  and 
dragged  the  county  somewhat  reluctantly  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

As  in  other  communities  throughout  the  nation,  the  triumph  of 
technology  and  the  high  standard  of  living  that  it  fostered  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  multiple  insoluble  problems.  With  an  expansion  of  industry 
came  rapid  increases  in  population  and  deterioration  of  the  environ- 
ment. Between  1960  and  1976  the  population  of  Burke  County  increased 
by  nearly  10,000.  Many  of  these  people  retromigrated  from  the  mountain 
counties  lying  to  the  west;  they  were  often  unskilled,  uneducated,  sick, 
or  elderly.  Transient  population  also  increased,  creating  a large  segment 
of  population  unwed  to  the  land  and  sentimentally  unattached  to  the 
community. 


Aerial  view  of  Morganton,  ca.  1972,  courtesy  Morganton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Air  pollution,  stream  contamination  from  raw  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes,  and  garbage  accumulations  aggravated  by  the  increased  use  of 
disposables  necessitated  a rapid  expansion  in  county  services,  the 
development  of  an  ever-expanding  county  bureaucracy,  and  increased 
tax  levies  to  meet  the  rising  costs. 

Cultural  activities  were  enhanced  and  diversified  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Burke  Arts  League,  the  Unifour  Archaeological  Society, 
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the  Burke  County  Historical  Society,  the  Morganton  Service  League, 
and  the  Schubert  Music  Club.  The  North  Carolina  Symphony,  com- 
munity concert  groups,  and  the  Western  Piedmont  Symphony  gave  con- 
certs in  the  county  at  intervals  over  the  years.  Theater  groups  such  as 
the  Community  Players,  the  1-40  Players,  the  Old  Colony  Players,  and 
the  Silver  Creek  Players  stimulated  interest  in  drama  and  afforded 
pleasure  and  diversion  to  those  who  attended. 

Maxine  McCall  dramatized  the  plight  of  Frances  Silver  with  ten- 
derness and  imagination  in  They  Wont  Hang  a Woman.  The  outdoor 
drama  From  This  Day  Forward , written  and  produced  by  Fred  Cranford, 
was  presented  by  the  Old  Colony  Players  during  the  summer  months, 
beginning  in  1967,  at  Valdese.  It  limns  in  poignant  fashion  the  triumphs 
and  tribulations  of  the  Waldenses  as  they  encountered  the  painful 
process  of  settling  in  the  New  World. 

The  Burke  Arts  Council,  established  in  1975,  was  making  an  effort  to 
integrate  and  coordinate  the  cultural  activities  in  the  county.  A 
depository  for  historical  books  and  other  historical  source  materials  was 
established  at  the  Morganton -Burke  Public  Library.  The  Waldensian 
Museum  was  constructed  in  1973-1974  and  displayed  ingeniously  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  Waldensian  artifacts  and  memorabilia. 

But  the  people  of  Burke  County  remain  its  greatest  assets.  As  they  en- 
ter the  county’s  third  century  they  are  healthier,  technically  better 
educated,  and  just  as  resourceful  and  energetic  as  they  have  been  during 
the  two  centuries  that  have  passed.  They  have  more  of  the  worldly  goods 
and  creature  comforts  than  ever  before,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  solve 
their  problems.  Most  important  of  all,  they  still  have  the  land,  to  which 
they  are  attached  and  everlastingly  indebted. 
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Connelly  Springs  Hotel,  109-110; 
pictured,  110 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.:  quoted,  14 
Conservative  (Democratic)  party,  25, 
132,  133 

Continental  Line,  120,  122 
Conway,  James  H.,  26 
Conway’s  Arithmetic , 26 
Cooper,  Nathan  J.,  72 
Copeland,  Calvin,  137 
Corn  (as  crop),  73,  74,  78 
Corpening,  Abram,  109 
Corpening,  David  Jackson,  129 
Corpening’s  Ford  (of  Catawba 
River),  64 

Cotton  mills,  89,  90,  91 
Coulter,  Ellis  Merton,  117 
Coulter,  J.  Ellis,  31 
Counterfeiting,  53 
County  boundaries,  3;  changes  in, 
shown  on  map,  4 
County  fairs,  107-108 
County  governance,  17,  18,  19 
County  jails,  19,  20,  21 
County  seat,  20 
Court  week,  104-105 
Courts,  47-48,  52 


Cowan,  Cecil  E.,  50 

Cranford,  Fred,  144 

Craven,  J.  Braxton,  Jr.,  50,  51 

Crazy  Americans,  117 

Creekside  (plantation):  pictured,  76 

Crestline  Furniture  Company,  88,  93 

Crops,  73,  82-83 

Crowson,  Henry  Harrison,  70,  118 
Cultural  activities,  114,  118,  143-144 

D 

Dan  River,  Inc.,  91 
Davidson,  William,  122 
Davis,  John  L.,  26 
Davis  Dragoons  (Company  F,  Forty- 
first  Regiment  North  Carolina 
Troops),  128 
De  Soto,  Hernando,  10 
Democratic  party,  23,  25,  132,  133 
Demographic  change,  142,  143 
Dickson,  John  Augustus,  49,  58,  87, 
128 

Did  Washington  Aspire  to  be  King?,  117 
Diseases,  43 
Distilleries,  77,  93 
Dobson,  Joseph,  42 
Doctors.  See  Physicians 
Dogwood/Dogwood  Flats  (commu- 
nity), 98 

Drexel,  N.C.,  98;  high  school  estab- 
lished at,  30;  population  of 
(1930),  139 

Drexel  Furniture  Company,  87,  88, 
89;  aerial  view  of  Morganton  plant 
of,  88 

Drexel  Heritage  (division  of  Cham- 
pion International),  87 
Drexel  Knitting  Mill,  90,  91 
Duels,  134,  135 
Duke  Power  Company,  8,  91 
Dunavant  Cotton  Mill,  89 
Dunlap,  James,  123 

E 

E.  A.  Smith  Manufacturing  Company,  91 
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Economic  growth,  142 
Edmiston,  James,  122 
Education,  26-33 
Egerton,  Francis,  97 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  24 
Ellis,  John  W.,  127 
Emancipation,  81 
England,  Thomas,  64 
Enola  (community),  98,  140 
Environmental  problems,  143 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 39 

Ervin,  Anna  Matilda  Carson,  56 
Ervin,  James  Sherrod,  56 
Ervin,  John  Witherspoon,  116 
Ervin,  Sam  J.,  Ill,  50 
Ervin,  Samuel  James,  50 
Ervin,  Samuel  James,  Jr.,  50,  51,  52, 
117;  cited,  36;  Civil  War  roster 
compiled  by,  cited,  130-131; 
pictured,  51 

Ervin,  William  Carson,  50,  56,  57, 
70,  71,  116 

Erwin,  Adolphus  L.,  49 
Erwin,  Alexander,  125 
Erwin,  Ann  Phifer,  115 
Erwin,  E.  Jones,  115 
Erwin,  Edward  J.,  56 
Erwin,  George  Phifer,  56 
Erwin,  J.  Ernest,  58 
Erwin,  James,  106 
Erwin,  Joseph  Ernest,  134 
Erwin,  William  Alberto,  64,  79 
Erwin,  William  Crawford,  127 
Erwin,  William  Willoughby,  23,  49, 
56,  96,  106 

Erwin  family,  19,  24,  26 
Essex  (industrial  company),  93 
Estes,  James  C.,  109 
Eutaw  Cadet , The  (novel),  116 
Excelsior  (early  town),  30,  98,  99 

F 

Farm  tenancy,  83 

Farmers’ Alliance,  83 

Farmer’s  Friend  (Morganton),  71 


Farmers’  Union,  83 
Farming,  73-76,  81-84 
Federalist  party,  21,  23 
Ferguson,  Patrick,  123 
Ferries,  64 

First  National  Bank  of  Morganton, 
57,  58;  second  building  occupied  by, 
pictured,  58 

First-Citizens  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  58 
Fisher,  Charles  F.,  67 
Fitz,  Joseph  D.,  71 
Fleming,  Samuel,  136,  137 
Fleming’s  Ford  (of  Catawba  River),  64 
Flippersville  (community),  99 
Flood,  7 

Foard,  Frank  O.,  44 
Folk  music,  115 
Fonta  Flora  (community),  99 
Food-processing  industries,  85 
Forbes,  Edward  McCartney,  39 
Fords  (of  Catawba  River),  64 
Fort  Charles,  122 
Forts  (Revolutionary  War),  122 
Forty-seventh  Company  Burke 
Militia  (World  War  I),  134 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  132 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  107; 

pictured,  106 
Fowle,  Daniel  G.,  138 
Fraternal  organizations,  111 
Freedmen’s  Bureau,  28,  132 
French  and  Indian  War,  12 
Frisard,  Emile,  109 
From  This  Day  Forward  (outdoor 
drama),  144 
Fullwood,  William,  38 
Furniture  industry,  87-88,  91,  93 

G 

Gaither,  Burgess  Sidney,  24,  49,  136 
Games,  112 
Garrou,  Albert  F.,  90 
Garrou,  Francis,  90 
Garrou,  John  “Bobo,”  90 
Garrou,  John  Louis,  90 
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Garrou  Knitting  Mill,  90 
Gaston  Chapel  A.M.E.  Church,  40 
George  Hildebrand  (community): 
high  school  established  at,  30 
Ghigo,  Filippo,  85 
Gibbs  (community),  99 
Gilboa  Methodist  Church,  38 
Gillem,  Alvan  C.,  130 
Gingercake  Acres,  143 
Gingercake  Mountain,  6 
Glen  Alpine,  N.C.,  99;  high  school 
established  at,  30;  population  of 
(1930),  139 

Glen  Alpine  Springs  Hotel,  109; 

advertisement  for,  reproduced,  109 
Gold  (community),  100 
Gold  miners:  pictured,  92 
Gold  mining,  78-79,  92-93 
Good  Samaritans  (fraternal  order  for 
blacks),  111 
Goode,  T.  L.,  31 
Gould,  Miss  R.,  115 
Governance.  See  County  governance 
Grace  (Episcopal)  Church 
(Morganton),  39 

Grace  Hospital  (Morganton),  43,  44; 
pictured,  44 

Graham,  William  A.,  126 
Granny  Branch  Mine,  93 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  23 
Granville  District,  1,  11,  13 
Granville  line,  3,  13 
Gray,  Mrs.  George  Zabriskie,  43 
Great  Depression,  139-140 
“Great  Eyrie”  (fictitious  mountain), 

5;  depicted,  6 

Great  Lakes  Carbon  Company,  93 
Great  Wagon/Waggon”  Road,  13, 

14,  62 

Great  Western  Stage  Line,  66 
Greene,  Nathanael,  125 
Greenlee,  Ephraim,  136 
Greenlee,  James,  21,  101 
Greenlee,  John  H.,  136 
Greenlee’s  Ford  (of  Catawba 
River),  64 


Grill,  Antoine,  90;  quoted,  57 
Grill,  Henry,  90 
Gristmills,  78,  84-85 

H 

H.  H.  Brown  Shoe  Company,  84 

Hairfield,  Edward  M.,  50 

Haliburton,  William  Philip,  110 

Hall,  N.  H.,  88 

Hall,  W.  H.,  88 

Hallyburton,  John  H.,  70 

Happy  Home  (community),  98,  99 

Hatcher,  Howell  J.,  50 

Hawksbill  (rock  formation),  5 

Health  care,  42-46 

Hell  You  Say,  The , 116-117 

Hemby,  W.  S.,  71 

Hennessee  (community),  100 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries,  88,  93; 

plant  of,  Morganton,  pictured,  89 
Henry  River,  90 

Henry  River  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 90-91;  mill  office  and 
company  store  of,  pictured,  91 
Henson,  Freeland,  109 
Henson,  Sarah  Mira,  109 
Hickory  Municipal  Airport,  69 
Highland  Messenger  (Asheville),  70 
Highways.  See  Roads 
Hildebran,  J.  A.  (Jack),  100 
Hildebran,  N.C.,  100;  high  school 
established  at,  30;  population  of 
(1930),  139 
Hildebrand,  Amos,  26 
Hildebrand,  Conrad,  26,  36,  96 
Hill,  Daniel  Harvey,  116,  128 
Hill,  Thomas  H.,  26 
Hill,  Watts,  Jr.,  32 
Hillman,  Samuel,  49 
Hines,  Mike,  115 
Hines,  W.  J.  “Bill,”  115 
Hines  family,  115 
Hiss,  George,  91 
Hobbie,  A.  W.,  Ill 
Hoke’s  Brigade,  128 
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Holden,  William  W.,  25,  131,  132 
Holder,  Eli,  137 
Holiday  Shores,  143 
Holiness  churches,  40 
Holt,  Thomas  M.,  108 
Hood,  J.  C.,  98 
Hoodsville  (community),  98 
Hoover,  Herbert  C.,  23 
Horse  Ford,  64 
Horse  racing,  108 
Horton,  Ossie  Lee,  50 
Hosiery  mills,  90,  91,  93 
Hospitals,  43,  44,  45 
Huffman,  Casper,  26 
Huffman,  R.  L.,  50 
Huffman,  Samuel,  87,  91,  98 
Huffman  Full-Fashioned  (hosiery) 
Mills,  91 

Huger,  Benjamin,  122 
Hughes,  John,  101 
Hughey,  Samuel,  101 
Hughson,  Mary,  43 
Hughson,  Walter,  43 
Hull,  Ora,  33 

Hunt  House  (hotel),  Morganton: 
pictured,  101 
Hunting  Creek,  15 
Huntsville  (mining  village),  79,  94 
Husbands,  Veasey,  121 
Hyatt,  Jesse  R.,  77 

I 

1-40  Players  (theater  group),  144 
Icard,  N.C.,  99 
Icard  Cordage  Company,  92 
Icard  Station  (community),  98,  99 
Ice  and  icehouses,  85 
“Idle  Comments”  (newspaper 
column),  116 

Impact  Furniture  Company,  88 
Independence  Day  celebrations,  107; 
pictured,  106 

Independent  Press  (Morganton),  70 
Index  (Morganton),  70 
Indian  Trading  Path,  10 


Industrialization,  143 
Industries  (miscellaneous),  79,  93 
Ingold,  A.  M.,  140 
International  Shoe  Company,  85 
Irish  Creek,  15 
Ironworks,  78 
Island  Ford,  64 

Israel  Chapel  A.M.E.  Church,  40 
Ives,  Levi  Silliman,  39 

J 

Jack  King’s  Comedians,  111 
Jackson,  Andrew,  23,  134 
Jacob  and  Schey  (selling  agent),  90 
Jamestown  (mining  village),  79,  94 
Jarvis,  Thomas  J.,  45 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  40 
Jew  a Negro,  The , 117 
Jewell,  James,  101 
John’s  River,  11;  bridges  constructed 
over,  65 

Johnson,  Andrew,  131 
Johnson,  Guion  Griffis:  quoted,  48 
Johnson,  H.  M.,  71 
Johnson,  Lyndon  B.,  24 
Jonas  Ridge  (spur  of  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains),  5 
Jonas  Ridge,  N.C.,  100 
Jones,  Basil  Gaither,  30 
Joy  (community),  100 
Judges,  50-51 
Justice  system.  See  Courts 

K 

Kidney,  John  Steinforth,  39 
Kill  One,  Kill  Two  (novel  by  W.  W. 

Anderson),  6 
Kirk,  George  W.,  129-130 
Kirksey,  Elijah  Jackson,  126,  128 
Kirksey,  William  L.,  98 
Kistler  Academy,  29 
Kistler,  Lesh,  and  Company,  85 
Knitting  mills,  90 

Knob  Creek  Furniture  Company,  88 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  132 
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L 

Lady  Knights  of  Pythias,  111 
Lake  James,  8,  99;  pictured,  8 
Lake  Linville  Acres,  143 
Lancaster,  Z.  D.,  54 
Land  values,  81 
Laurel  Knob,  5 
“Laurel  Road,”  62 
Lavender,  William  R.,  26 
Lawyers.  See  Attorneys  at  law 
“Lawyers’  Row,”  51 
Leather,  77 
Lebanon  Church,  38 
Legal  education,  51 
Lenoir,  Thomas:  diary  of,  quoted,  108 
Libraries,  117,  118 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  127 
Linville,  John,  5 
Linville,  William,  5 
Linville  Falls,  4;  pictured,  5 
Linville  Gorge  Wilderness,  4,  5 
Linville  Mountain,  5 
Linville  River,  4,  8,  99 
Linville  River  (community),  100 
Linville  Store  (community),  100 
Literary  clubs,  118 
Littlejohn’s  Meetinghouse  (present- 
day  Caldwell  County),  35 
Livery  stables,  69 
Living  conditions,  73-74,  85,  104, 

140,  142,  143 

Lovelady  Ford  (of  Catawba  River),  64 

Loven,  G.  Anderson,  110 

Loyalists  (Revolutionary  War),  120, 121 

Lumber  industry,  86 

Lutheran  Church,  35-36 

Lynching,  138 

Lynn,  Cy  Kellie,  44 

M 

McCall,  Maxine,  144 
McCampbell,  John,  45 
McDowell,  Athan  Allen,  126 
McDowell,  Charles,  19,  21,  23,  79,  96 
McDowell,  Col.  Charles,  121,  123 


McDowell,  “Hunting”  John,  42 
McDowell,  James  Charles  Sheffield, 
76,  128 

McDowell,  John  Calhoun,  127 
McDowell,  Joseph,  23,  96,  121 
McDowell,  Joseph  (of  John’s  River), 
19,  49,  121,  122,  123,  125;  pic- 
tured, 121 

McDowell,  Joseph  (of  Pleasant 
Gardens),  19,  42,  121,  122 
McDowell,  Joseph,  Jr.,  23 
McDowell,  Joseph,  Sr.,  121 
McDowell  Chapel  Presbyterian 
Church,  37 

McDowell  family,  18,  19,  26 
McDowell’s  Chapel  (Methodist 
church),  38 

McDowell’s  Ford  (of  Catawba  River),  64 
McElrath’s  Chapel,  40 
M’Entire,  William,  106 

McFalls,  Mrs. , 122 

McGimsey,  John,  96,  126 
McGuire,  John,  21 
McKesson,  William  F.,  67,  76 
MacNaughton,  James,  88 
McTaggart,  John,  136 
Madison,  James,  125 
Madra,  R.  H.,  70 
Manufacturing,  77-78 
Martinat  Hosiery  Mills,  90 
Masonic  Order,  111 
Master  of  the  World  (novel  by  Jules 
Verne),  5 

Matthews,  Brinsley,  116 
Meadows  Creek  (Methodist)  Meet- 
inghouse, 38 
Medical  care,  42-46 
Meier,  John,  90 
Methodist  Church,  37-38 
Methodist  Episcopal  Colored  Church 
(Morganton),  40 
Mexican  War,  126 
Michael,  Sarah  (Sally),  79 
Michael,  Thomas,  79 
Military  occupation  (of  Burke),  132 
Militia  districts,  104-105 
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Militia  musters,  105 

Miller,  Robert  Johnstone,  23,  36,  39, 

41 

Millers,  79,  84 
Mills,  Joseph  C.,  45 
Miners'  and  Farmers'  Journal 
(Charlotte),  70 
Mining,  78-79 

Monon  Ou  or  Well-Nigh  Recon- 
structed (novel),  116 
Moore,  Bertha  H.,  33 
Moore,  Patrick,  123 
Moore,  William  Stanley,  71 
Morehead,  John  M.,  24 
Morgan  (early  name  of  Morganton),  100 
Morgan,  Daniel,  100,  125 
Morgan,  Joseph,  101 
Morgan  Academy,  26 
Morgan  District  Superior  Court,  47 
Morgan  Hotel,  Morganton:  pictured,  101 
Morgan  Judicial  District,  20,  47 
Morgansborough  (early  name  of  seat 
of  court  district),  20,  47,  100 
Morganton,  N.C.:  aerial  view  of,  143; 
and  banking,  54;  becomes  center  of 
business  and  social  activity,  69; 
and  courts,  48;  development  of, 
100-101;  earliest  known  photo- 
graph made  in,  reproduced,  94; 
early  automobiles  arriving  at, 
pictured,  69;  first  and  second 
railroad  depots  at,  pictured,  68; 
new  post  office  approved  for,  140; 
population  of  (1930),  139;  portions 
of,  pictured,  58,  69,  139,  141; 
“public  square”  in,  pictured,  100; 
and  railroads,  66,  67;  social, 
cultural  center  of  western 
Piedmont  during  antebellum 
period,  113 

Morganton  Academy,  27 
Morganton  Agricultural  Society, 

77,  106 

Morganton  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, 58 

Morganton  Circuit  (Methodist),  38 


“Morganton  Dist.  H.S.  [High  School] 
of  the  A.M.E.  Church,”  29 
Morganton  Full-Fashioned  Hosiery 
Mills,  90,  91 

Morganton  Furniture  Company,  88 
Morganton  Furniture  Manufacturing 
Company,  87 

Morganton  Graded  School  District,  29 
Morganton  Herald , 56,  71,  118 
Morganton  Hosiery  Mills,  91 
Morganton  Industrial  Bank,  58 
Morganton  Land  and  Improvement 
Company,  55,  56,  57,  71,  103 
Morganton  Library  Association,  118 
Morganton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 88 

Morganton  Manufacturing  and 
Trading  Company,  87,  88 
Morganton  Public  Library,  118 
Morganton  Service  League,  144 
Morganton  Star,  71;  quoted,  137-138 
Morganton  and  Swannanoa  (Method- 
ist) Circuit,  38 

“Morganton  Waltz”  (song),  115 
Morganton  Woodworking  Com- 
pany, 87 

Morganton-Burke  Public  Library,  144 
Morganton-Lenoir  Airport,  69 
Morgantown  (early  name  of 
Morganton),  100 
Mormon  church,  40 
Mortality,  43 

Mount  Hebron  Baptist  Church,  36 
Mount  Hebron  Lutheran  Church,  36 
Mount  Pleasant  Camp  Ground,  41 
Mountain  Grove  Methodist  Church,  38 
Mountain  Sprout  (newspaper 
proposed  for  Morganton),  70 
Mountain  Whig  (newspaper  proposed 
for  Morganton),  70 
Mountaineer  (Lenoir),  70 
Mouzon  map  (1775):  cited,  62 
Movie  theaters,  111 
Muddy  Creek,  11 
Mull,  David  B.,  87,  91,  98 
Mull,  John  M.,  50 
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Murphy,  James,  96,  106 
Murphy,  Patrick  Livingston,  45 
Murray,  John,  121 
Murry  plantation,  96 
Music  and  musicians,  114-115 
“My  Home-made  Who’s  Zoo”  (auto- 
biographical writings),  116 
“My  Uncle  John”  (short  story),  116 

N 

Negroes.  See  African  Americans 
New  Deal  programs,  140 
New  Theater  (Morganton),  111 
Newland,  Benjamin,  65,  66 
Newland,  David,  65 
Newland,  Samuel,  65,  66 
News-Herald  (Morganton),  71 
Newspapers,  69-71 
Nickajack  Trail,  62 
Noblitt,  Alfred  W.,  138 
North  Carolina  Catawba  Company, 
60-61 

North  Carolina  National  Bank,  58 
North  Carolina  Outward  Bound 
School,  32 

North  Carolina  Railroad,  66-67 
North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Morganton,  32,  112;  pictured,  32 
North  Carolina  Standard  (Raleigh),  70 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court: 
holds  yearly  sessions  at 
Morganton,  48 

North  Carolina  Symphony,  144 
(North)  Catawba  (Baptist)  Church,  38 
Northwestern  Bank,  58 
Nuttall,  J.  O.  H.,  70 

O 

Oak  Hill,  N.C.:  high  school  estab- 
lished at,  30 
Oates  Hosiery  Mill,  90 
Obeth  Methodist  Church,  38 
Old  Burke  County,  12,  13;  changing 
boundaries  of,  described,  3,  13,  47; 
early  churches  in,  35;  typical 


settlers  of,  14-16 

Old  Colony  Players  (theater  group),  144 
Olive  Hill  High  School,  30 
Olmsted,  Aaron  Francis,  39 
Orchards,  83 

Owl  Hollow  School  House,  30 
Oxford  Ford,  64 

P 

Pacific  Mills,  91 
Paddy  Creek,  8,  77 
Palmer,  Yates  S.,  44 
Parades:  pictured,  106,  107 
Pardo,  Juan,  10 
Park  Hill  (community),  101 
Park  Hill  Mine,  92 
Parker,  Robert,  137 
Patriotic  gatherings,  106-107 
Patton,  Frank  C.,  50 
Patton,  John  Erwin,  79 
Patton,  Robert,  123 
Patton,  Robert  L.:  cited,  28-29 
Pauline  Knitting  Mill,  90 
Pax  Hill  mine,  92 
Pearson,  John  H.,  87,  109 
Pearson,  Samuel  T.,  56,  87 
Pearson,  William  Simpson,  50,  71,  116 
Pearson  (community),  101 
Peddlers,  53 
Peerless  Orchestra,  111 
Penelope  (community),  101 
Penly  Mine,  92 
Perkins,  E.  Alexander,  45 
Perkins,  John,  11,  36 
Perkins,  John  T.,  50 
Perkins,  Mary,  36 
Perkins  family,  18,  19,  26 
Perkins  plantation,  96 
Perkinsville  (community),  101 
Phifer,  Edward  W.,  43 
Physicians,  42 
Pickens,  Israel,  49,  125 
Piedmont  Airlines,  69 
Piedmont  Bank  (Morganton),  54-55, 
56,  57;  advertisement  for,  pic- 
tured, 56 
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Piedmont  Lumber  Company,  88,  109 

Piedmont  Plateau,  4 

Piedmont  Springs  (community),  101 

Piedmont  Springs  Hotel,  108-109 

Piedmont  Theater  (Morganton),  111 

Piercy,  A.,  109 

Pioneer  farming,  73-74 

Pisgah  National  Forest,  8 

Plantation  farming,  75-76 

Plantations,  95-96 

Poe,  Allen  L.:  quoted,  87 

Political  leadership,  18-19,  21,  23 

Polk,  James  K.,  126 

Polk,  Mrs.  Marshall:  quoted,  115 

Pons,  Ben,  90 

Population  growth,  94,  139,  143 
Populist  (Morganton),  70 
Poteat,  S.  E.,  99 
Presbyterian  Church,  36-37 
Presbytery  of  Morganton,  37 
Price-Strother  map  (1808):  cited,  62 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  39 
Public  buildings,  19-21 
Public  gatherings,  104-108 
Public  schools.  See  Schools 

Q 

Quaker  Meadows  plantation,  76,  96, 
108;  pictured,  95;  workers  at, 
pictured,  82 

Quaker  Meadows  Presbyterian 
Church,  36 

R 

Radical  Republicans,  23,  25 
Radio,  72 

Railroad  excursions,  112 
Railroads,  66-67 
Raleigh  Register , 70 
Randall,  William  George  “Billy,”  115 
Ravenscroft,  John  Stark,  39;  cited,  41 
Ravenscroft  College,  31 
Reading  material,  typical,  117-118 
Reconstruction,  131-132 
Reinhardt,  C.  E.,  66 


Religion,  35-41 
Religious  revivals,  41 
Republican  party,  23,  25,  132,  133 
Resort  hotels,  108-110 
Revolutionary  War,  120-125;  location 
of  western  North  and  South 
Carolina  battlegrounds  of,  depicted 
on  map,  124 
Rhodes,  John,  91 
Rhodhiss,  N.C.,  98 
Rhodhiss  International  Fabrics,  91 
Rhodhiss  Lake,  8 
Richard,  Louis,  57,  102 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railway,  67 
Riddle,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  50 
Riddle,  Robert  V.  T.,  50 
“Ridge  Road,”  62 

Rising  Sim  Lodge  (Masonic  Order),  111 
Roads,  61-64,  142;  shown  on  repro- 
duced map,  63 
Roberts,  E.  D.,  40 
Robinson,  Jim:  circus  of,  108 
Robinson,  John:  circus  of,  108 
Robinson’s  Circus,  108 
Rocky  Ford  (of  Catawba  River),  64 
Rocky  Spring  Church  (present 
Caldwell  County),  35 
Rollins  (community),  102 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  40 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  23,  140 
Ross  and  Foster  (proprietors  of  sash 
and  blind  factory),  87 
Rostan,  John  P,  85 
Royal  Knights  of  King  David  (frater- 
nal order  for  blacks),  111 
Royal  Southern  Family,  A,  117 
Rudisill  family,  90 
Russell,  John,  16 
Russell’s  Creek,  15 
Rutherford,  Griffith,  2,  9,  121,  122,  123 
Rutherford,  John,  96 
Rutherford,  John,  Jr.,  30,  97 
Rutherford  Academy,  30 
Rutherford  College,  30-31,  99; 
administration  building  at, 
pictured,  31 
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Rutherford  College,  N.C.,  30,  98,  99, 
112,  118;  population  of  (1930),  139 
Rutherford  College  Enterprise , 71 
Rutherford  College  Gazette , 71 
Rutherford  Spectator 
(Rutherfordton),  70 

S 

Salem  (community):  high  school 
established  at,  30 
“Sally  Michael  Pipe,”  79-80 
Samson  Cordage  Works,  92 
Samuel  Davidson’s  Fort,  122 
Sanford,  Terry,  142 
Sardis  Methodist  Church,  38 
Sash  and  blind  factories,  87,  92 
Saul,  Sipio,  40 
Sawmills,  86,  87,  91 
Scaife,  Marvin  F.,  55,  56 
Schofield,  John  M.,  129 
Schools,  26-30 
Schubert  Music  Club,  144 
Scott,  Robert  W.,  142 
Scott,  W.  Kerr,  142 
Scott,  William  W.,  70 
Scott,  Winfield,  126 
Second  Broad  River,  78 
Sells  Brothers’  circus,  108 
Settlers  (in  Burke):  characteristics 
of,  15-16;  ethnicity,  typical  family 
names  of,  14-15 

Seventh-Day  Adventist  churches,  40 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  colonies,  33 
Sharecroppers,  83 
Shelby,  Isaac,  123 
Shell  (community),  102 
Shiloh  A.M.E.  Church,  40 
Shiloh  Methodist  Church,  38 
Shoe  manufacturing,  84 
Shortoff  School  building,  33 
Shoup’s  Ford  (community),  102 
“Show  Day”  (Morganton):  crowds  at, 
pictured,  105 
Shuping,  Charles,  89 
Sigmon,  A.  Y.,  100 


Sigmonsburg  (early  town),  99 
Silver,  Charles,  135 
Silver,  Frances  (Frankie)  Stewart, 
135,  136,  144 
Silver,  Manuel,  50 
Silver  Creek,  15,  78 
Silver  Creek  Academy,  33 
Silver  Creek  Airport,  69 
Silver  Creek  Church  (Baptist),  39 
Silver  Creek  Players  (theater 
group),  144 

“Silver  Creek  Road,”  62 

Simpson,  John,  16 

Simpson’s  Creek,  16 

Sitting  Bear  (rock  formation),  5 

“62  Mile  Siding”  (early  town),  100 

Slades  Chapel  A.M.E.  Zion  Church,  40 

Slave  labor,  75,  78-79,  81 

Slave  trade,  53-54 

Slaveholders,  75-76 

Slaves  and  slavery,  53,  75,  76 

Sloan,  Samuel,  45 

Sloan,  William  H.,  21 

Smallpox  epidemics,  43 

Smith,  Bennet,  49 

Smith,  Charles,  40 

Smith,  E.  A.,  91 

Smith,  Edward,  47,  62 

Smith,  Thomas,  114 

Smyrna  (Baptist)  Church,  39 

Snead,  Mr. , 33 

Snow  Hill  Methodist  Church,  38 
Social  activities,  104-113 
Soldier’s  Business  Aid  Com- 
mittee, 134 

South  Mountain  Institute,  33 
South  Mountains,  4,  6 
South  Muddy  Creek,  78 
Southern  Bell,  71 
Southern  Devices,  93 
Spainhour,  Joseph  Felix,  50 
Spangenberg,  August  Gottlieb,  11; 
quoted,  11,  12 

Spanish-American  War,  133 

Sports  contests,  112 

St.  Charles  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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(Morganton),  40 

St.  Paul’s  Church  (present  Catawba 
County),  35 

Stack,  Mr. , 137 

Stack,  Frank,  137,  138 
Stagecoach  travel,  65-66 
Star  (Raleigh),  70 

“Star  Baseball  Club”  (Morganton),  112 

State  Bank  of  Burke,  58 

State  Bank  of  North  Carolina,  54 

State  Road,  63 

Steel,  Joseph,  15 

Steel’s  Creek,  15 

Sterling  Street,  Morganton:  portion 
of,  pictured,  139 
Stewart,  Barbara,  135 
Stewart,  Blackston,  135 
Stoneman,  George,  130 
Strawberry  (Baptist)  Association,  38 
Stringfield,  James,  101 
Sudderth,  John,  64 
Sudderth’s  Ferry,  64 
Swain,  David  L.,  136 
Swan  Ponds  plantation,  78; 
pictured,  95 

“Switch,”  the  (community),  98,  99 

T 

Table  Rock  (community),  102 
Table  Rock  Academy,  30;  pic- 
tured, 29 

Table  Rock  Furniture  Company,  88 
Table  Rock  Mountain,  5;  pictured,  6 
Tallent,  Riley,  26 
Tanning  industry,  77,  85-86 
Tarleton,  Banastre,  123,  125 
Tate,  David,  78 
Tate,  David,  Jr.,  65 
Tate,  James  Harvey,  65 
Tate,  Junius,  129 
Tate,  Robert  Washington,  65 
Tate,  Samuel  Casper  Wistar,  49,  50 
Tate,  Samuel  McDowell,  32,  45,  55, 
65,  87,  128;  pictured,  55 
Tate,  William,  96 
Tate  family,  19 


Taxation,  17-18,  143 
Taylor,  Isaac  Montrose,  45 
Telegraph,  71 
Telephones,  71-72 
Television,  72 
Templeton,  James,  36 
Textile  industry,  77,  89-92,  93 
Theater  groups,  144 
They  Won't  Hang  a Woman 
(play),  144 

Thomas,  Mrs.  William  F.,  114 
Tobacco  factories,  78,  92 
Tories  (Revolutionary  War),  121,  123 
Towns,  96-103 

Trade.  See  Business  and  commerce 
Tradesmen,  79 
Traveling  entertainers,  111 
Tron,  C.  A.,  57,  102 
Turkeytail  (early  town),  99 
Turnpikes.  See  Roads 
Twenty-Five  Best  Sermons , 117 
Twitty,  Allen,  53 

U 

Umstead,  John  W.,  Jr.,  46 
Unifour  Archaeological  Society,  143 
Union  Street  (Morganton):  portions 
of,  pictured,  58,  69,  94,  139,  141 
Upper  Creek,  15,  122 

V 

Val  Dor/Valda  (community),  102 
Valdese,  N.C.,  96;  development  of, 
102;  high  school  established  at,  30; 
population  of  (1930),  139 
Valdese  Corporation,  103 
Valdese  General  Hospital,  44 
Valdese  Manufacturing  Company,  90 
Valdese  Shoe  Corporation,  84 
Van  Ambergh  and  Co.’s  Circus  and 
Menagerie,  108 

Van  Noppen,  Ina  W.:  quoted,  130 
Vance,  David,  120 
Vance,  Robert  Brank,  135 
Vaudois  Hosiery  Mill,  90 
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Verne,  Jules,  5 
Villages,  96-103 
Vineyards,  82,  83 
Voting  patterns  (in  Burke),  24 

W 

WMNC  (Morganton  radio  station), 

72 

WSVM  (Valdese  radio  station),  72 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, 58 

Waldenses,  56,  82,  90;  found  town  of 
Valdese,  102-103 
Waldensian  Bakeries,  85 
Waldensian  children:  pictured,  103 
Waldensian  church  (Valdese),  37,  57 
Waldensian  Hosiery  Mill(s),  90 
Waldensian  Museum,  144 
Waldensian  Swiss  Embroidery  Mill,  90 
Walton,  T.  George:  cited,  26 
Walton,  (Col.)  Thomas  George,  45, 
128,  129,  130,  131;  plantation 
home  of,  pictured,  76;  writes  series 
of  sketches,  116 
Walton,  William,  Jr.,  53,  101 
Walton,  William  Erwin,  58 
Walton  family,  24 

Walton  House  (hotel,  Morganton),  101 
War  of  1812,  125-126 
Warlick,  Frank,  89 
Warlick  (community),  103 
Watts,  Zeb  Vance:  cited,  73,  104; 

quoted,  74 
Weather,  6-7 

Weaver  Hall  (Rutherford  College), 

31;  pictured,  31 
Wellborn,  James,  125 
West  Union  Street  (Morganton).  See 
Union  Street  (Morganton) 

Western  Carolina  Center,  34,  46; 

main  building  at,  pictured,  46 
Western  Carolinian  (Salisbury),  70 
Western  Circuit  Criminal  Court,  52 
Western  Correctional  Center,  33 


Western  North  Carolina  Center.  See 
Western  Carolina  Center 
Western  North  Carolina  Insane 
Asylum.  See  Western  Carolina 
Center 

Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  67 
Western  Piedmont  Community 
College,  31,  143 

Western  Piedmont  Symphony,  144 
Whig  party,  23,  24 
Whigs  (Revolutionary  War),  123 
White,  E.  R.:  cited,  123 
White,  Thomas  A.,  66 
White’s  Fort,  122 
Whitson,  Thomas,  121 
Wilberforce  College,  31 
Wiley,  Calvin  H.,  28 
Wilkinson  Mine,  92 
Williams,  Robert  Roy,  118-119 
Williams  Comedy  Company,  111 

Wilson,  Mr. , 27 

Wilson,  James  William,  45,  55,  87 
Wilson,  John  McKamie,  36 
Wiseman,  Lula  Belle,  6 
Wiseman,  Scotty,  6 
Wiseman’s  View,  5 
Wofford’s  Fort,  122 
Woodfin,  Nicholas  W.,  136,  137 
Woodworking  shops,  86-87,  88,  91 
World  War  I,  134 
World  War  II,  141-142 
Worry  (community),  103 
Wortman  (community),  103 
Writers,  116-117 

Y 

Yadkin  (Baptist)  Association,  38 
Yadkin  River,  11 
Yeoman  farmers,  75,  104 
York,  Brantley,  30 

Z 

Zoar  Lutheran  Church,  26,  36 
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